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Foreword 


The course in general language was first tried out in one 
of our Detroit schools about twenty years ago. The reac¬ 
tions of pupils, ts, and teachers were such as to war¬ 

rant the continuation and extension of the course. At the 
beginning, the course was designed primarily to provide a 
survey of the basic principles of language in the seventh and 
eighth grades. Such a survey is consistent with the general 
purposes and policies of education at the junior-high-school 
level. The general language course has grown in scope un¬ 
til now it is an accepted part of the curriculum in the sev¬ 
enth and eighth grades in most of our schools. 

We have found that general language is valuable because 
of the increased knowledge of English which it yields. We 
have also discovered that it enables pupils to proceed more 
rapidly in their study of foreign languages. It is, therefore, 
first, a survey course in language; second, a course in Eng¬ 
lish; and third, a gateway to the foreign languages. I 

As a result of years of practical experience, the general, 
language course has naturally undergone many changes'i 
and developed new objectives so that it is now presented in \ 
revised form. It stresses the social-civic objective of lan¬ 
guage study, and it is adapted to pupil interests and abili¬ 
ties. 

Frank Cody, 

Superintendent of Schools 

Deiroit, Michigan 
July, 1939 
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To the Teacher 


Jt has been said to teach, you must 

know what men do.’^Pfwmer words, the social use-value 
of the content oi a c ourse is the measure applied to deter¬ 
mine its right to a plac e in the modern curriculum. With 
this socially functional yardstick in mind, the course in gen¬ 
eral language has been built. Since language with its end- \ 
less ramifications touches life everywhere, there can be no 
question that one of the real needs in life is a thorough un¬ 
derstanding and mastery of language. Anything that pro¬ 
motes a more effective use of language and helps to develop 
citizens able to grasp and to convey thoughts clearly must 
find a ready place in our schools. 

The general-language course not only supplies material 
and provides concrete, functional, linguistic experiences 
that lead to appreciation and understanding of the impor¬ 
tance of language, but it helps pupils of junior-high-school 
age to discover their interests and their capacities, and at 
the same time it enriches their knowledge of the world in 
which they live. 

To children, as well as to adults, language is a common¬ 
place like eating and sleeping, and they do not sense the 
tremendous part that language plays in their daily lives un¬ 
til this fact is brought forcibly to their attention. 

The general-language course develops a language con¬ 
sciousness, and, since language is a social function, social at- 
r titudes are set up. The course aims among other things to 
produce an understanding of the foreign peoples within 
our gates. In so doing, it fosters in the child of foreign par- 
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TO THE TEACHER 

cntage a respect for his parents’ background. It seeks to 
make the child proud of his foreign heritage while develop¬ 
ing in him a true patriotism and love of his country. Since 
reading furnishes a cultural background which helps the 
pupil to understand American culture, he is encouraged to 
become acquainted with the library, where he finds a rich 
array of books and reference material. But the keys which 
unlock doors to knowledge and understanding are those fas- 
cinating little things which we call words. Words and their 
meanings are the tools with which we communicate our 
thoughts. An enriched vocabulary means a more accurate 
expression of our own thoughts and a better interpretation 
of the thoughts of others. 

The average pupil of junior-high-school age is eager to 
learn how people first began to communicate, how words 
got their meanings, where the English language came from, 
how to use it to the best advantage, and how to become 
a good speaker and writer. If the pupils are made to see 
that form is a necessary element in the comprehension and 
interpietation of ideas, then the mechanics of language 
cease to be a disciplinary instrument and become a valua¬ 
ble means to an end. The pupils readily see that every 
language has its pattern, that words are used in orderly 
manner according to meaning and following definite rules. 
They realize that just as they cannot play baseball with foot¬ 
ball rules, so they cannot play the language game of give 
and take in everyday life without rules. 

Part I of General Language deals with language in the 
broad sense and with English in particular, showing how 
it developed and grew to be perhaps the richest language 
in the world. An effort is made to show how many differ¬ 
ent people and different languages have helped to make 
the language ol this country what it is today. A glimpse 
into the past and a glance at our fellowmen in other lands 
are intended to make our pupils more tolerant of foreign¬ 
ers, more conscious of our mutual dependence, and more 
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TO THE TEACHER 

eager to become better acquainted with the rest of the 
world. We find that, just as the people of this country have 
come from many lands, so the English language owes a 
tremendous debt to other languages from which it gets over 
half of its vocabulary; for while (he English language is bas¬ 
ically Germanic, it contains over fifty per cent Latin and 
French words, not to mention words from other sources. 

In the preparation of General Language, the differences 
in individual childien’s abilities and interests were kept 
constantly in mind. The fact that material which is highly 
stimulating and easily grasped by some may be incompre¬ 
hensible and therefore dull for others led us to plan for am¬ 
ple flexibility in both material and methods. The exercises 
and activities are sufficiently informal to be adaptable to 
the needs and interests of all junior-high-school pupils. 

The alert teacher will first study each group of pupils, 
noting their general intelligence, and then present the ma¬ 
terial without adhering to any arbitrary method or time al¬ 
lotment, being guided by the interest and ability of the 
group. Since children do not all fit into prescribed molds, 
we do not expect all of them to progress at the same rate. 
Neither do we intend that all of them shall do all the activi¬ 
ties. There is a wide range of selection which enables the 
pupil to make his own choice. This in itself is a valuable 
thought process. As the pupil applies himself assiduously 
to the preparation of his chosen topic and to the working 
out of his activity, he will improve according to his capacity 
in his use of language. Aims and objectives are to be meas¬ 
ured in terms of pupil growth, not in terms of subject- 
matter mastery. 

We can only roughly estimate the time to be allotted to 
each chapter. The very purpose of the various chapters is 
different. In some of them we present facts, in others we 
arouse curiosity; in some we summarize knowledge and par¬ 
ticularize vague notions, in others we appeal to the keener 
minds of a few; and all to stimulate the pupils’ interest in 
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TO THE TEACHER 

the many phases of language. It is the teacher s task to help 
the pupil to interpret experiences in terms of individual 
and soc ial Jiving. 

The content of the course is as broad as the needs and 
uses of language permit. Tlie old conc epts of language as 
a tool of thought, as literature, as a code, must be enlarged 
to include language as a form of social behavior essential in 
establishing desirable relations between individuals ena¬ 
bling them to work together harmoniously. 

The c lass as a social group is the place to apply and de¬ 
velop the principles of language usage. Much oral discus¬ 
sion and planning should precede all written work. The 
general plan of what the pupil is to write should be made, 
and the main ideas which bear on the subject should be 
oigani/ed. This means that pupils learn to be co-workers 
and rec ogni/e that they are members of a social group where 
each one is given an opportunity to stand on his own feet 
and do his part of the work. 

A class discussion may lead to remote topics of interest 
to children, if not to adults, and if wisely guided by the 
teacher suc h a discussion can be quickly brought back to 
the definite point where the departure occurred and the 
threads c an be picked up from there. 

The text may be read aloud in class by pupils part of the 
time or by the teacher who interpolates explanations as she 
reads. At other times the class may read silently a desig¬ 
nated portion, after which some questions may be answered 
in writing. This thought survey will train in comprehen¬ 
sion and will require every pupil to do his own thinking 
and express his thoughts clearly and accurately. This leads 
the pupil to realize why a large vocabulary is valuable and 
why a knowledge of grammar is helpful. The dictionary 
becomes a source of interest as well as of help. 

Part 11 of General Language contains a sampling from 
several languages which may be studied more or less super¬ 
ficially as the teacher sees fit. Maybe the large majority of 
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TO THE TEACHER 

our pupils have neither the time nor the interest to take up 
the serious study of any one foreign language, but all pupns 
are curious about these foreign languages. Here is an op¬ 
portunity to find out something about the geography and 
cultural background of other nations and to see what a 
foreign language looks like, perhaps to lead a little and try 
out a few sentences. 

This foreign language material offers opportunities for 
teachers who know one or more foreign languages to arouse f 
enthusiasm in many pupils who have ability to learn aj 
foreign language v.hk h may be of great practical value in 
their future work. This course may serve as a gateway to 
foreign language study, but that is not its chief aim. It is 
primarily a survey course in language viewed historically 
and comparatively. It takes us far afield wherever lan¬ 
guage leads us. It lends to language study a new purpose 
for the pupil and opens up vast areas of interest for his ever 
growing curiosity and enthusiasm. 

The author wishes to express her indebtedness to many! 
without whose generous interest and encouragement thel 
general-language course could not have developed: to Su¬ 
perintendent Frank Cody for his permission to experiment] 
in the schools; to Mr. Manley Irwin, Director of Instruc¬ 
tion, for his constant encouragement; to Dr. H. L. Harring¬ 
ton, Supervising Director of Intermediate Schools, for fur¬ 
thering the experiments in the intermediate schools; to Mr. 
Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of Language Education, for 
his never failing helpfulness; to Dr. Herman Browe, Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent, for his permission to extend the work 
into the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools 
under his direction; to District Principals and Principals 
who have so heartily co-operated and have adjusted school 
programs to find a place for this course; to the many class¬ 
room teachers for the enthusiasm and energy they have put 
into making the course an inspiration to pupils — to all 
these and to many others the author offers her sincere 
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TO THE TEACHER 

thanks, acknowledging her deep indebtedness to them for 
the success of the general language in the schools of this city. 

More especially the author is indebted to Mrs. Pearl 
Gardner of the Holcomb School and to Mr. Clarence Wach- 
nerof the Jackson Intermediate School for their invaluable 
contributions to this text. To changes and improvements 
resulting from their classroom trial of the mimeographed 
material is due muc h of the excellence of this workable text. 

The fine bibliography is the work of Miss Marion Kel¬ 
logg, librarian of the Jackson Intermediate School. 

The pageant, “ Your Language and Mine,” is the contri¬ 
bution of Mrs. Pearl Burke, auditorium teacher at the Jef¬ 
ferson Intermediate School, who furnished the general 
outline and suggested the form which was further devel¬ 
oped by Miss Edith Gillespie and Miss Marion Kellogg of 
the Jac kson Intermediate School. 

The author owes a special debt of gratitude to Miss 
Helen Hanlon of the Language Education Department, 
who has given her time and her energy unstintedly in read¬ 
ing critically the entire manuscript, making numerous sug¬ 
gestions and corrections which have clarified and improved 
the text in many ways. 

Spec ial thanks are due to Mr. Clarence Wachner for 
much of the originality and appeal of the Latin and Greek 
portions of the text. He has also prepared many of the tests 
which are printed separately for use with the text if desired. 

We owe thanks to Mrs. May Czajkowa of Northeastern 
High School for the Polish section, and to Mr. Rowland 
Hass ol Eastern High School for the Italian section. 

The author is under great obligation to Professor W. L. 
Carr ot Teachers College, Columbia, for his painstaking 
reading of the whole manuscript. His valuable criticism 
and suggestions have helped to make the text more accurate 
and more clear cut. 

I he author takes this opportunity to express her appre¬ 
ciation to Professor Walter V. Kaulfers of Stanford Uni- 
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versity for his friendly interest in her work and the encour¬ 
agement he has given during the development of the 
general-language course. 

To many others who, by their generous encouragement 
and helpfulness, have contributed to the successful comple¬ 
tion of this book the author oilers her hearty thanks, know¬ 
ing how great a share of the credit for this text belongs to 
them. 

L. L. 

Detroit, Michigan 
December 20, 1939 
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Part One 


LANGUAGE 

One of Man’s Most Important Inventions 




CHAPTER 

1 


The Need of Language in 
Our Daily Lives 


There are many languages in the world. Here we are 
— somewhere in the United States. John and Bill 
are on their way to the ball game. John is on one 
side of the street and Bill on the other. John lifts his 
hand and makes a circular motion for Bill to come 
over. Bill crosses the street and says, “ Hello, John.” 
John grins and nods. 

Presto! Now we are in Germany. Wilhelm and 
Karl come along on opposite sides of the street. Wil¬ 
helm makes a circular motion with his hand for Karl 
to come over. Karl crosses the street and says, “ Wie 
geht’s, Wilhelm? ” Wilhelm grins and nods. 

Presto! Now we are in France. Rene and Jules are 
on opposite sides of the street. Rene makes a circular 
motion with his hand for Jules to come over. Jules 
crosses the street and says, “ Comment 91 va, Rene? ” 
Rene grins and nods. 

These boys, in three different countries, all make 
the same circular motion with the hand to mean 
“ Come here.” We see that there is a general sign 
language which is understandable in different coun¬ 
tries, and, of course, the grin and the nod are also gen¬ 
erally understood. But, can John and Bill grasp the 
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j 0 i u) and Bill, Wilhelm and Rail, Rene and Jules all make 
the same circular motion with the hand to mean “Come 


here.” 

meaning of “ Wie geht’s ”? Can we? How do we 
do it? Do Joint and Bill know what Rene and Jules 
mean when they say, “ Comment 9a va ”? Do we 
know? 

Although the words are different in English, Ger¬ 
man, and French, the thought is the same. All the 
boys said, " How do you do? ” but not all in the same 
words. 

People who live and work together must under- 
stand the same language. An American boy uses the 
speech of his home and of his country. His friends 
and neighbors understand him. The German and 
the French boys use the speech of their homes and of 





LANGUAGE IN OUR DAILY LIVES 


their countries. Their friends and neighbors under¬ 
stand them. We say, “ Everybody does not speak 
the same language.” That is true. The Germans 
would say, “ Alle Mcnschen sprechen nicht dieselbe 
Sprache.” The French would say, “ Tout le monde 
ne parle pas la meme langue.” 

Perhaps someone in the class can express this same 
thought in another language. Who can? 

A grin and a nod have the same meaning every¬ 
where. We know that some signs are easily under¬ 
stood everywhere, while others are not. Perhaps 
some of you can exchange ideas by signs. Who can 
show us how to do it? 

Language helps us to think and it helps us to tell 
what we are thinking about. If John and Bill want to 
talk over the ball game after it is finished, they will 
need more than signs to express their ideas. They 
will need words, and they will also need words to 
think their ideas. No matter where we live we must 
have a language in which to think our thoughts and 
to tell them to others. Some form of language is a 
necessity in our daily lives. We need language in 
order to work and to play together. We need lan¬ 
guage to work intelligently with other people. John 
and Bill exchange thoughts about the game, and ex¬ 
plain it to others; that is, they spread information. In 
like manner, someone had explained the game to 
them years before, when they first began to play ball 
in the empty lot near home. Do you recall your first 
baseball team or basketball team? You had to learn 
the rules of the game and you had to practice regu- 




This young i hel is paying strict attention to the directions. 


larly. Perhaps you had a coach to help train your 
team so that it was the envy of the league to which 
you belonged. You learned how necessary it was to 
acquire knowledge about the game before you could 
attain any degree of perfection. So it is with all of us. 
We have to acquire knowledge from other people or 
from books. We have to talk things over and we need 
language to think, to exchange ideas and to spread 
information. 

You girls will remember when you first learned to 
bake a cake or make candy. You had to follow direc¬ 
tions very carefully, otherwise the cake would be spoiled 
or t he candy would become as hard as stone. An under¬ 
standing of the language was necessary to make your ef- 
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LANGUAGE IN OUR DAILY LIVES 

forts successful. A spoonful of sugar and a pint of water 
would make very queer candy, but a cupful of sugar 
with half a pint of water might produce a base for some 
good candy. Suppose you were to read, “ 'Lake two 
eggs, beat the yolks and the whites separately,” and sup¬ 
pose you did not know what the words meant, could you 
bake a cake? Words are valuable little things; we shall 
see this as we go on with our study of language. 

New ideas call for new words and new powers of 
thought and expression. Let us recall a journey which 
we have all taken. It was something like the climb up 
Jack’s famous beanstalk we read about when we were 
very young. Jack’s climb led to a fairy land, whereas 
our climb has led us step by step to the present moment, 
as we see in the picture on page 9. 

When we were small children, and on the first ledge, 
our whole interest was centered in our family circle, 
which consisted of brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts, 
grandparents, and dearest and most important of all, 
mother and father. We did not need or want anyone 
else. Then, when we were old enough to go out and 
play with other children in the neighborhood, we had 
reached the second stage. On Sundays, when we were 
dressed in our best suits or our daintiest frocks and 
went to church, our world was widened, and we had 
reached the third ledge. 

When we were old enough to go to school, we moved 
up to the fourth step; our world became still larger, and 
we were proud to learn that we could communicate with 
teacher and new playmates. Through our use of lan¬ 
guage, we learned our lessons and grew in wisdom. 
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LANGUAGE 

Now we are old enough to know that we are a part of a 
city, and that our city is a part of our state. We know, 
too, that 47 other states join with ours to form our own 
United States — our nation, where live more than 130 
million people, all like ourselves building happy lives, 
loving their families and their country. We see a 
magic power, binding us together, uniting us as a great 
nation, the common bond of language. 

All the world has thoughts to share. The very word 
language suggests sharing thoughts with others. People 
listen to us as we express our thoughts and in return 
give us their ideas. Our efforts to understand each 
other have resulted in speech groups, that is, groups of 
people using the same language. As good citizens we, 
in America, lit into the English speech group and con¬ 
tribute our best to the well-being of our entire nation. 

but we have one step further to go in our climb, for 
at the top is the whole world to which we belong. All 
the peoples of the world need to exchange ideas freely 
in order to understand each other. Misunderstandings 
will be cleared up when nations, like individuals, talk 
things over. 

Fortunately some of the best things in the world are 
free. As James Russell Lowell said in a poem: 1 

T is heaven alone that is given away, 

Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

The poet might have mentioned another wonderful 
gilt that is tree to the poorest of us, language, which is 

1 “ Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
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language 

as free as the air we breathe. In order to talk things 

over we must have language. 

Our language has rules which we must understand. 
We must remember, however, that language is of little 
value to us if wc use it in such a way that we fail to 
make ourselves understood. Sometimes our stock of 
words is too small or perhaps we do not use the words 
in the way demanded by our particular speech groups. 
A language consists of words used in the way that other 
people in our community use them, so if, when we 
mean cat, we say tac, nobody will understand what we 
mean. Jumble the sounds in other words, too, and 
people will wonder where we came from and what we 
arc trying to say. This should make us realize how im¬ 
portant it is to pronounce and spell words correctly, so 
that we do not write brun when we mean to spell burn. 

Imagine in what kind of a world we should be living 
if we were not able to utter a word that could be under¬ 
stood by anyone else! Suppose we could not say, 
“ Give me a quarter for the show, please, Dad.” Or, 
“ I want a cookie, Mother.” Or, “ Let’s go on a picnic.” 

How did you get your name? With no language, 
there would be no radio stories, no movie thrillers. 
Of course, there would be no names for things and even 
you wotdd be without a name. How do you suppose 
people got their names? We are so used to knowing 
people by name that we cannot imagine a time when 
there were no names to distinguish different people. 
Since very early times there have probably been first 
names like John, William, Mary, Elizabeth, Peter, 
Paul, Ruth, and Esther. If we think of people in the 
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Bible we usually recall first names only: Moses, Abra 
ham, David, Solomon, John, and Matthew. 

Parents seem to select certain names more often 
than others. Think how many Marys and Elizabeths, 
Johns and Williams you know. Likewise, years ago 
in England there were so many persons with the same 
names living in the same neighborhood that some 
descriptive word or phrase had to be added to distin¬ 
guish which Mary or John was meant. Maybe the most 
common thing was to say, " John, Tom’s son,” or 
“ Jack, Will’s son,” until surnames (that is, super names 
or extra names) like Thompson and Wilson became 
common. There were other ways of describing people. 
There were men called Long, Short, High, Low, 
Brown, Black, White, Blue, Green, Weaver, Taylor, 
Shoemaker, Gardener, Smith, Farmer, and so on. We 
can easily add to this list of names, all of which were 
first used to single out and describe individuals. In 
order to distinguish one person from another, some 
word or phrase that described the person was used; 
for example, John the bald, John the smith, John the 
buyer, John the seller. All these names were used in 
early days to tag or label a man. 

Some names do ,not seem very appropriate. You 
may know someone named " Long ” who is short. 
But you may be sure that Mr. Long’s ancestor who 
was given that surname was long. 

Similarly, names of things do not always describe 
them very accurately. We can all, perhaps, sympa¬ 
thize with the little child who is represented as speak¬ 
ing in the following poem: 
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THE FAITHLESS FLOWERS 

I w ent this morning down to where the Johnny-Jump-Ups 
Glow 

Like naughty purple faces nodding in a row. 

I stayed 'most all the morning there—I sat down on a 
stump 

And watched and watched and watched them — and they 
never gave a jump! 

And Golden Glow that stands up tall and yellow by the 
fence, 

It doesn’t glow a single bit — it’s only just pretence — 

I ran down alter tea last night to watch them in the dark — 
I had to light a match to see; they didn’t give a spark! 

And then the Bouncing Bets don’t bounce — I tried them 
yesterday, 

I picked a big pink bunch down in the meadow where they 
stay, 

1 took a piece of string I had and tied them in a ball, 

And threw them down as hard as hard — they never 
bounced at all! 

And Tiger Lilies may look fierce, to meet them all alone. 
All tall and black and yellowy and nodding by a stone, 

But they’re no more like tigers than the dogwood’s like a 
dog, 

Or bulrushes are like a bull or toadwort like a frogl 

♦ 

I like the flowers very much — they’re pleasant as can be 
For bunches on the table, and to pick and wear and see, 

But still it doesn’t seem quite fair — it does seem very 
queer — 

I hey don’t do what they’re named for — not at any time 
of year! 

From Little Girl and Boy Land by Margaret Widdemer. 

Copyright, 1924, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 
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There is a story of a man 
who bet that he could ask 
a question and get the 
same answer from the first 
ten persons he addressed. 
The question was: “ Where 
does Smith live?” The 
man declared that every¬ 
body would ask, “ Which 
Smith? ” Do you think he 
won his bet? Well, he cer¬ 
tainly would have won it, 
but the tenth man whom 
he asked changed the usual 
form of reply by saying, 
“ Do you mean John Smith 
or Henry Smith? ” 

There are many other 
amusing stories of names of 
persons and places. Do you 
happen to know a good 
one? 

' We do not use our lan- 
j guage in the same way un- 
] der all conditions. No two 
persons are exactly alike, 
not even twins. No two 
places are exactly alike; no 
two ,nations are exactly 
alike; no two languages are 
exactly alike. One person 



LANGUAGE 

does not even speak his own language exactly the same 
at all times. There are times when he wishes to speak 
very carefully and make a good impression on his lis¬ 
teners. He wants to make them change their minds 
about something; he tries to be very friendly and hopes 
to win their approval. Another time, he is furious. 
They are to blame for his tripping and falling and 
breaking his arm. We hear how angry he is. Not only 
the tone of his voice, but the words he uses tell us clearly 
how he feels. The words we use and the way we use 
them vary with the circumstances and our purposes. 

Everything we learn depends on our knowledge of 
language. Every class we attend is really a language 
class because we must be able to understand our 
teacher, our group leaders, and our classmates. Then, 
too, we are using language whenever we enter into a 
discussion, or tell the class about interesting things 
we have read, or heard, or experienced. 

Do you know the story of Helen Keller? When she 
was about two years old she had a serious illness which 
robbed her of her eyesight and likewise left her deaf. 
Unable to hear voices or sounds, she could not imitate 
them, and she soon lost her power of speech. As we 
picture to ourselves the emptiness of a world where 
we could neither see the members of our family nor 
hear their voices, nor express our simplest wants, we 
can realize, just faintly, what a hopeless life Helen 
Keller had. But with the help of her patient and skill¬ 
ful teacher. Miss Anne Sullivan, Helen slowly learned 
something about the world that she could not see and 
about the language which she was unable to use. In 
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time, Helen Keller went to college and graduated with 
honors in spite of her tremendous handicap. 

We need good habits of study to increase our knowl¬ 
edge so that we shall learn easily. With our ability to » 
see, to hear, and to speak, how much easier it will be 
for us to increase our knowledge. Speaking of increas¬ 
ing one’s knowledge makes us think of the way a snow¬ 
ball grows as we roll it. At first the ball is very small 
and round, but it grows and grows as it rolls until it 
is large enough for us to hide behind. In the same 
way our use of language grows word by word and 
sentence by sentence, and it will continue to grow as 
we profit by the exercises and helps which we find in 
this book. As we become skilled in using our lan¬ 
guage, we shall learn to understand people and make 
them understand us. We shall learn how to be intelli¬ 
gent group leaders, and how to take part in discussions. 

In order to find material for our work we shall need 
to know how to use books of reference. This is a neces¬ 
sary part of our language work. Perhaps the school 
librarian will show us how to find interesting stories 
about topics which will be suggested at the end of each 
chapter. If there is no library in the school, there is 
surely a Public Library in the neighborhood and the 
librarian is always glad to help us. 

Our book will help us to get a better knowledge of 
the people who have done their share in the past to 
make the world so full of wonders. We shall then un¬ 
derstand better what civilization means. We shall see 
what a tremendously important part language has 
played in the progress of the world. 
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Our book is going to place before us some facts, give 
us certain experiences, set up problems for thought and 
discussion, and suggest lines of activities, all built 
around language, which is a necessity in our daily lives. 

Words are like the colors that an artist uses. They 
are his materials with which lie may paint the world’s 

greatest masterpieces, 
but it is the artist who 
makes the picture. 
Words are your mate¬ 
rials; you are the artist; 
you must use words to 
make your pictures. 
Word pictures are often 
very sketchy, sometimes 
faded, but sometimes 
they are clear and 
bright. This depends, 
in part, on the skill with 
which the artist uses his 
materials, his words, 
wne ol the purposes of this course is to help us to in¬ 
crease our stock of words so that we may make beauti- 
ful, dear, outstanding pictures to suit every occasion. 
Whcthei we are carrying on a friendly conversation, 
giving a formal talk, writing a letter or a composition, 
we need the right words, and we must use them in the 
tight way. forceful speakers and able writers know 
the value of using language in the right way at all times. 
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ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934; pp. 1-12, 52-84. 
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Talking to Oneself 

* ■ — ... ■ : == ■■ == * 

Our thoughts are like a stream. If you were sud¬ 
denly awakened from a sound sleep by the cry, “ Help! 
Help! ” what would you do first of all? Perhaps you 
would leap out of bed and rush to the window or door. 
That movement would be natural — somebody is in 
danger and needs help; you act without knowing why 
or where you are going. 

Suppose now that you did not immediately leap out 
of bed; you probably began to think by asking yourself 
whether you merely dreamed that somebody cried for 
help or whether there actually was somebody crying for 
help. Then you would listen to hear if the cry were 
repeated. You would be wondering where the cry 
came from, who uttered it, and why. If it were not re¬ 
peated, and if you heard nobody stirring in the house, 
and no sounds from outside, you would perhaps con¬ 
sider whether it would be worth while getting out of 
your comfortable bed to go and investigate. You would 
then start to think of the terrible things that might hap¬ 
pen in the dead of night. You would recall that 
time last summer when you and some friends were out 
on the lake and the boat suddenly tipped over, and you 
were hurled into the water and scared almost to death 
because you were not a very good swimmer. The first 
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H. A rmstrong Roberts 

“ Help! Help! ” 


thing you heard when you rose to the surface of the 
water was the cry, “ Help! Help! ” You remember how 
firmly you determined that you were going to learn to 
swim right away. Well, what fun you had in the water 
after that with the same group of friends, and what fun 
you will have again! Next summer you want to go 
away to camp with some of the same friends. Your 
lather told you that that would depend on your work in 
school. But school work has been easier this year. You 
go on and on in this way, one idea leading to another 
until finally you fall asleep again. 

We think with words. We can liken this flow of 
thought to a stream which flows on and on. It picks up 
one idea after another, just as the stream picks up bits 
of drill wood, chips, and dry leaves, and carries them 
along until some obstacle, a rock or a bend in the shore 
line, halts the various bits of floating material; but the 
stream (lows on. I hought may be compared to that 
stieam. We think of something which starts from one 
idea and leads to another. All the time that we are 
awake, we are thinking. Thinking is just talking to one- 
sell, although not aloud. 
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We know, however, that the outdoor stream is not 
able to choose or select the bits of wood or chips or 
leaves that it carries along. The stream of thought, 
fortunately, can control and select the ideas which it 
wishes to use. It can reject or throw aside as worthless 
or undesirable that which does not contribute force and 
clearness to the main current of thought. A straight 
thinker is one who does not allow his thoughts to be 
turned aside into the various little streams or rivulets 
that lead nowhere. He puts his attention on the goal 
ahead and uses only such ideas as seem to help him reach 
his goal. 

The thoughts we think are sometimes hard to put 
into words. Indeed, how often we are about to express 
some thought, when it flies away as if on wings. Why 
do we often find it so difficult to put into words clearly 
what is in our mind? Perhaps it is because we do not 
know the exact words needed to carry our ideas to oth¬ 
ers. Perhaps the picture in our mind is not clear. 

Our thoughts are more useful when we can express , 
them clearly. It is the ability to think and reason and 1 
compare that places man far above the beasts. But in 
order that the world may benefit by a clear thinker, his 
thoughts must not remain locked up in his mind. Ideas 
must pass from one mind to another, and to many oth¬ 
ers, before the most good can come from them. 

For hundreds of years men have wanted to be able to 
fly like birds. Many men thought about flying, how to 
make it possible to raise a man and carry him through 
the air. They kept thinking that a man should be able 
to fly if he could have wings like a bird. And todav, 
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Compare this modern four-engined Stratoliner with the 
Wright brothers’ plane. Orville Wright made the first flight 
in this power-driven airplane at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina 
on December 17, 1903. Of four flights made that morning, the 
longest was 59 seconds and the distance 852 feet. 

thanks to ideas that gradually became clearer and 
clearer, men are able to fly. You have probably heard 
about the Wright brothers and their first flight. It is 
a wonderful story of how an idea carried in the minds 
ot many men and put to work finally became a reality. 

Today it is possible to fly from New York to California 
in less than twenty-four hours, whereas, a hundred years 
ago it took months to cross the country from coast to 
coast in a covered wagon. Thus ideas put into action 
may benefit the whole world. 
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The sharing of ideas, or passing on of thoughts, we 
call expression. Without expression we should have to 
live the way Robinson Crusoe did before Friday came 
to share his loneliness. 

Before a scientist or an inventor can develop his own 
idea or make it known to others, he must use some sym¬ 
bol or sign that stands for that idea. Most of his sym¬ 
bols or signs would be what we call words. Every lan¬ 
guage consists of words, spoken or written. These 
words, or signs for ideas, are different in different lan¬ 
guages, but the thoughts may be the same whether we 
are Indians, Chinese, Spaniards, or Englishmen. 

Reading brings us many thoughts. We cannot re¬ 
member when we first began to use words. We were 
very young, of course, and our attempts at using words 
often made the family laugh. But most of us can re¬ 
member when we read our first little story and how 
proud we were. Perhaps you remember the thrill of 
reading “ The Little Red Hen/’ or “ Little Black 
Sambo.” As we grew older, one of our greatest pleas¬ 
ures was reading. 

Isn’t it fun on a stormy night to curl up in a cozy chair 
in the company of a good book? The wind may howl 
but we do not care, for every page of our story leads us 
into all sorts of adventures. Have you ever stopped to 
think what a truly wonderful thing it is to be able to 
read? 

What do we do when we read? We look at the words 
on the page. Those little symbols or signs, called words, 
arranged along horizontal lines, have meaning for us 
because we know what each represents. Some words 
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are short and simple while others are long and impor¬ 
tant looking. When we see words that are familiar to 
us, a certain picture or idea flashes across our minds. 
The words recall past experiences and are therefore 
understandable to us. Our ability to get a thought 
from a printed word and carry it to our minds is one of 
our greatest achievements. 

Can you see what others think? Let us look again 
at these little symbols called words. We have been 
told that they stand for ideas, but what ideas? Whose 
ideas? No word could appear unless put there by some¬ 
one, any more than a door could slam unless blown by 
the wind or pushed by some power that is stronger than 
itself. The power, stronger than the word, is the mind 
of the person whose thought is expressed by the word. 

What do we do when we read a word, a sentence, or a 
story? We bring to our minds ideas that may first have 
been in the mind of the author. 

The same object seems different from different points 
of view. However, all people who read a given word, 
or even a story, do not think of it in exactly the same 
way. What a reader gets from a word or story depends 
very much on the experience which that reader has pre¬ 
viously had. For example, if a child had once been bit¬ 
ten by a dog, would he get the same picture from the 
word “ dog ” as would another child who had always 
had the jolliest of good times with an affectionate dog? 
It seems that no two people, not even sisters, have had 
the same experiences and, therefore, the pictures that 
words make are not the same for everyone. 

Let us try an experiment to test this idea. Let us take 
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a sheet of paper and put for our title, “ An Experi¬ 
ment/' Here is the word boat. Write a brief descrip¬ 
tion of the picture that comes to you. Write the pic¬ 
tures accurately so that the one who hears or reads your 
word picture will see a detailed, clear impression of 
what was in your mind. After your paragraph has been 
written, several of you might read your word pictures 
to the class one right after the other for comparison. 

Below are a few word pictures written by 8B pupils 
in the Jackson Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 

BOAT 

I saw a beautiful sailboat with its white sails blowing in 
the breeze. Against a powder-blue sky it seemed to glide 
through the white capped waves like a swan. It didn't 
seem natural. 

Mildred Bristoiv 

It was a huge thing, very clean, neat, and nicely painted. 
Decks were covered with chairs, and people sitting on the 
chairs talking and laughing. Smoke poured out of the 
brightly colored funnel projecting above the whitewashed 
sides. The flag waved happily and made a beautiful scene. 

Muriel Rehm 

This small cruiser has a brown cabin, but everything else 
is white. It is large enough for just a few passengers. It is 
always on the lookout for anything suspicious as it cruises 
up and down the Great Lakes. 

Shirley Bates 

I am sailing merrily along in a large blue sailboat with 
large white sails. The canvas is almost touching the water. 
A large gust of wind has just come up and is blowing us 
along our way. 

Eva Gill 
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This small blue and gold boat has a very funny shape. Ir 
is a canoe. Being so long and narrow it has room for only 
two. If you do not paddle right it will turn over. 

Marie Mowen 

There is a large yellow moon shining down on this dis¬ 
tant sailboat. The dusk makes the boat appear the same 
color as the water. It is called “ Gull.” 

Janet Conroy 

Two men with helmets on are steering this boat. It is 
brown, small, and has a steering wheel like that of an auto¬ 
mobile. The boat has passed the mark and is slowing 
down. It has just won the race. 

Kathryn Henderson 

We trade thoughts every day. When a reader under¬ 
stands the words he reads he becomes a part owner of 
the thoughts and can use them as he wishes. Every boy 
and girl can learn to read, and when he has finished 
reading a book, he has every right to be proud of his 
achievement. He shares in the interchange of ideas 
that make our civilization and our progress; for, 
whether he realizes it or not, he will make use of the 
ideas gained in his reading. 

Words are not the only means of exchanging ideas. 
Music has power to make pictures for us. Great musi¬ 
cians can, by their melodies, make us see beautiful 
scenes, some light and gay, others dark and sad. 

WHEN MUSIC SPEAKS 

Oh, when I hear a martial strain 
Alive with drum and flute 
I always see parades and bands, 

And soldiers at salute. 
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1 he great Paderewski striking a chord in Beethoven’s “ Moon¬ 
light Sonata.” 

And for a quick, staccato piece 
I picture elves at night, 

In prankish play beneath the moon — 

It’s really quite a sight. 

But when I hear loud crashing chords, 

A minor symphony, 

I think of cities, noise or storm: 

It does strange things to me. 
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Then, little sparkling, dainty trills 
Remind of babbling brooks, 

And dancing fairies in a ring, 

Or stars and flowery nooks. 

So, music means so much to me, 

Since I have heard notes speak 
Now I can know their stories all — 

It’s really quite a treat. 

— Eugenie F. Gluckert 

Reprinted by permission of The Etude Music Magazine. 

A painter may be so deeply moved by the beauty of 
a lovely cottage nestling in some quaint spot that he 
wants others to see it as he sees it. But the symbols he 
uses are not words, but color, lines, shape, and propor¬ 
tion. When we stand before the finished picture we 
see, according to our understanding, the thoughts that 
were in the mind of the artist. He has expressed his 
ideas in his way. When we are at home we may want 
to tell our mother about this picture. Our thought 
must be carried to her by the commonest means of ex¬ 
pression, that is, by words. The more words we know 
and the greater the skill with which we use them, the 
more accurate and distinct will be the picture we give 
our mother of our understanding of the artist’s ideas. 

So we see that there are many ways to exchange ideas. 
Let us try an experiment to test for ourselves how the 
stream of thought works. 

A .FAIR EXCHANGE IS NO ROBBERY 

On our way to the shore we stopped the car in front of a 
farmhouse to buy some fruit which looked good to us. No- 
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body was in sight. The only representative of the house¬ 
hold was a horse contentedly munching the grass in t le 
front yard. The family wash was on the line in the back 
yard. Our shouts brought no one, so we helped ourselves 
to some of the fruit. Putting a dollar bill into the empty 
basket and saying to ourselves, “ A fair exchange is no rob¬ 
bery,” we continued happily on our way. 


OlJESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ORALLY OR IN WRITING 

"S. 

1. Does the above paragraph make a picture in your mind? 

2. What season of the year was it? 

3. What is meant by car? 

4. What is a farmhouse? 

5. What did the house look like? 

6. What kind of fruit was it? 

7. Where was the fruit? 

8. Who was in the house? 

9. What is a household? 

10. What is a representative? 

11. What is another word for munching? 

12. What is a horse? 

13. What is the meaning of contentedly? 

14. What was the color of the grass? 

15. What did the fact that the wash was on the line show? 

16. What is a shout and what purpose does it serve? 

17. Is it honorable to help oneself to something which be¬ 
longs to someone else? 

18. Why did we put money in the basket? 

19. Could we have taken the fruit without paying for it? 
Why did we not? 

20. What is meant by “ A fair exchange is no robbery ”? 

21. Was a dollar bill a fair price for the fruit? 

22. Who or what determines a “ fair price ” for any article? 

23. Do farmers always sell their produce at a “ fair price ”? 
Why, or why not? 

24. Should we have gone away without the fruit? 

25. Why did we go “ happily ” on our way? 
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Now that we have finished our experiment let us con¬ 
sider how closely the members of the class agreed in 
their ideas of this story called “ A Fair Exchange Is No 
Robbery.” 

Give and Take — A True Discussion 

In a democratic country like ours, people learn much 
by listening to the opinions of those who make up the 
community, the state, and the nation. They listen to all 
the facts, reason carefully toward the truth, and read 
what others have to say about the matter. They throw 
away opinions that do not measure up to the facts. 
Straight thinkers listen to all sides of a question; they 
never form quick judgments without fairly considering 
all the facts, both for and against a question. 

Perhaps you know the following story. 

THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 

There were once six blind men who stood by the roadside 
every day, and begged from the people who passed. They 
had often heard of elephants, but, of course, they had never 
seen one. It happened one day that an elephant was driven 
down the road where they stood. When they were told 
that the huge beast was before them they asked the driver to 
let him stop so that they might see him. Of course they 
could not see with their eyes; but they thought that by 
touching him they could learn just what kind of an animal 
he was. 

The first one happened to put his hand on the elephant's 
side. r< Well, well! Now I know all about this beast,” he 
said. “ He is exactly like a wall.” 

The second fellow felt only of the elephant's tusk. “ My 
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From a painting by Goya, the famous Spanish artist who lived 
from 17,16-1828. 

brother,” lie said, “ you are mistaken. He is not like a wall. 
He is round, smooth, and sharp. He is more like a spear 
than anything else.” 

l'lie third happened to take hold of the elephant’s trunk. 
“ both of you are wrong,” he said. “ Anybody can see that 
this elephant is like a snake.” 

Fhe fourth reached out and grasped one of the animal’s 
legs. ” Oil, how blind you are! It is very clear that he is 
round and tall like a tree! ” 

The Fifth was a very tall man and he happened to take 
hold of the elephant’s ear. “ The blindest man ought to 
know,” he said, “ that this beast is not as you think he is. 
He is exactly like a huge fan.” 

Fhe sixth was very blind indeed and it was some time 
before he found the elephant at all. At last he seized the 
animal’s tail. ” Oh, foolish fellows,” he cried, “ you surely 
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have lost your senses. Any man can easily see that this 
animal is exactly like a rope.” 

Then the elephant moved on and the six blind men 
sat and quarreled about him. Each believed that he knew 
exactly how the animal looked; and each called the others 
haid names because they did not agree with him. People 
who have eyes sometimes act as foolishly. 

Many questions come up today which we see as 
blindly as the six blind men saw the elephant in the 
story. If we are to be able to judge wisely, we must be 
willing to see all sides of any question; we must listen to 
the opinions of others and believe the truth as far as we 
arc able to understand it. Straight thinkers are not 
like the blind men. 

In this course we are going to have many discussions. 
A discussion must be a true “ give-and-take ” activity. A 
few suggestions will assure the success of such an activity. 

1. A leader who is fair, courteous, and alert is to be chosen to 
read each topic for discussion. 

2. Speakers are to be “ recognized,” that is, called upon by 
the leader, before they contribute their opinions. 

3. Speakers are to step away from their seats, and face the 
greatest possible number of pupils in the class. 

4. Speakers are to speak in a clear, loud voice. 

5. Speakers are to express their ideas in the best possible 
language. 

6. Everyone is to show respect for statements made by mem¬ 
bers of the group. 

7. The leader is to end the discussion when he thinks a ques¬ 
tion has been sufficiently discussed. 

8. Each member of the group is to participate in the discus¬ 
sion, that is, take some part. 
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Let us now discuss what we have learned from the ear- 
Her experiment in this chapter. 

1. What is an experiment? 

2. Why do wc ask if the paragraph makes a picture in your 
mind? 

3. Do words produce pictures? 

4. Do the same words always produce the same pictures in 
every mind? 

5. What is the purpose of language? 

6. Why do different people see different pictures in the 
same word? 

7. When a porter on a train says to you " next car,” does he 
use the word car in the same sense in which we used it in our 
paragraph beginning on page 29? 

8. Do you suppose that your picture of a farmhouse is the 
same as mine? Why, or why not? 

9. Is the word house so fixed in meaning that it makes the 
same picture for everyone? 

10. How do you know that grass is green? 

11. Why did the wash on the line tell you something about 
the occupants of the house? 

12. Does everybody have the same idea of what is honorable? 

13. Is it as wrong to take an apple belonging to someone else 
as it is to take a ring? Why, or why not? 

14. If a farmer needs a pair of shoes and has a basket of 
peaches to exchange for the shoes, what must he do? 

15. Why did people long ago invent money? 

16. What was money like in olden times? 

17. What makes a paper bill worth five, ten, or twenty 
dollars? 

18. Why is it contrary to the law for private individuals to 
print paper money? 

19. If a man hands out a false ten-dollar bill in return for a 
pair of shoes, is that a fair exchange? 

20. T here is a whole lesson in civilization in the story of 
money. See what you can find out about it. 

21. What were we trying to discover by our experiment? 
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22. Has this discussion helped you to understand how one 
idea leads to another? 

23. Does it help you to talk over questions with other people? 
Explain why or why not. 

24. Do you realize now how easy it is to get away from the 
subject under discussion and talk about other things? Explain 
why. 

Remember the discussion that you have just had when the 
next opportunity comes for class discussion. Use as your motto 
for all discussions: “ Give and Take.’' 

We said before that a straight thinker uses only such 
ideas as seem to help him to reach his goal, which is to 
express clearly his main idea so that the listener or 
reader may easily follow his thinking. Whether he is 
speaking or writing, he arranges his ideas in orderly, 
related sentences. The sentence which contains his 
main idea is called a topic sentence . Supporting ideas 
used to explain or round out the main idea are known 
as subtopics. These, the main topic and the subtopics, 
the straight thinker organizes into a paragraph. 

What is a paragraph? A paragraph, then, is a group 
of related ideas which cover one aspect of a general 
subject. 

In the paragraph, the topic sentence usually comes 
first, but it may come anywhere, sometimes even stand¬ 
ing last, as in the paragraph on page 29. In any case, the 
purpose of the subtopics is to help round out the main 
thought, by expanding it or leading up to it. 

Let us look again at the paragraph on page 29 en¬ 
titled “ A Fair Exchange Is No Robbery ” and the ques¬ 
tions which follow it. The questions were suggested 
by the paragraph. Suppose the writer had expressed 
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all these ideas in his paragraph, what a confused and dis¬ 
connected group of ideas we should have to disentangle 
to follow the main idea. 

Instead of putting into the form of questions the 
many thoughts that came into our mind while reading 
the paragraph, we might make new paragraphs and 
thus expand topic and subtopics into a complete com¬ 
position. 

The word composition means putting together. Com¬ 
positions are made up of paragraphs; paragraphs are 
made up of sentences; and sentences are made up of 
words. Again we arc reminded of the importance of 
words. Read the following poem and see how many 
of the words you know. 

A JINGLE OF WORDS 

Don’t you love the common words 
In usage all the time; 

Words that paint a masterpiece, 

Words that beat a rhyme, 

Words that sing a melody, 

Words that leap and run, 

Words that sway a multitude, 

Or stir the heart of one? 

Don’t you love the lively words — 

Flicker, leap, and flash; 

Tumble, stumble, pitch, and toss, 

Dive and dart and dash. 

Scramble, pirouette, and prance; 

Hurtle, hurdle, fling; 

Waddle, toddle, trot, and dance, 

Soar and snatch and swing? 
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Don’t you love the lengthy words- 

Subterranean, 

Artificial, propagate, 

Neapolitan, 

Revelation, elevate. 

A mb icle xterous, 
Undenominational, 

Simultaneous? 

Don’t you love the noisy words- 

Clatter, pop, and bang; 

Scrape and creak and snai l and snort. 
Crash and clash and clang; 
Crackle, cackle, yowl, and yap; 

Snicker, snare, and sneeze; 

Screech and bellow, slash and howl; 
Whistle, whine, and wheeze? 

Don’t you love the colorful- 

Amber, rose, and gold; 

Orchid, orange, and cerise; 

Crimson, emerald; 

Purple, plum, and lavender; 

Peach and Prussian blue; 
Turquoise matrix, jade, and jet; 
Hazel, honeydew? 

Don’t you love descriptive words- 

Lantern-jawed and prim; 
Swarthy, slick, effeminate. 

Sloppy, slimy, slim; 

Chubby, cute, and greedy-eyed; 

Portly, pale, and lean; 

Mangy, messy, lank, and low; 
Furtive and serene? 
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Yes, with just the common words 
In usage everywhere, 

You can capture incidents 
Beautiful and rare. 

In words you have a weapon 
More mighty than a gun; 

You can sway the multitude 
Or stir the heart of one. 

Fiom The faith of Hetty Seott Siam, by Elizabeth ScotL Siam. 
By pci mission of Fleming H. Rcvell Company, Publishers. 


Books to Read 

Bauer, Marion, and Peyser, Ethel. How Music Grew: 
Etom Piehistoi ic Times to the Present Day. G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1925; pp. 18, 87-106. 

Booh of Knowledge. See under Languages, Mind , Speech, 
' Thinking. 

Buchanan, Fannie R. Story of How Man Made Music. 

Eolletl Publishing Company, Chicago, 1936; Chapter I. 
Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1938; Chapters XIV and XV. 

Hailey, Joel A. Distinguished Americans for Young 
A met leans. Laurel Book Company, Chicago, 1935; pp. 
105-115 (Helen Keller). 

Van Loon, Hendrick. Story of Mankind. (Boni &) 
Liveright, New York, 1926; pp. 17-21. 

World Book Encyclopedia. See under Grammar, Lan¬ 
guage. 
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The book of words. One Sunday, after listening to a 
very interesting sermon, Mark T wain said to the 
preacher, “ That was an excellent sermon you gave us 
this morning. I have every word of it in a book in my 
library.” 

“ In what book? ” cried the indignant parson. 

“ I will send you a copy,” replied Mark Twain. 

The next morning a messenger delivered the book to 
the minister. He opened the package and found a copy 
of the dictionary. 

And here on the desk is a copy of this valuable book. 
It tells the story of every word which we need, not only 
to make our own word pictures, but to understand the 
word pictures which others make for us. Before we be¬ 
gin to use it, however, we are going to play a game, and 
when we have finished the game, we shall be able to tell 
the first thing needed to find a word in the dictionary. 

A Dictionary Game 

Here is a test to see how quickly you can arrange words 
in alphabetical order. Arrange the words below in alpha¬ 
betical order and tell on what page they are in your dic- 
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tionary. The one who first finishes the list correctly is the 
winner. Ready, start! 

1. distinguish 6. individual n. descriptive 

2. speech 7. skills 12. activity 

3. habits 8. communicate 13. presto 

4. civilization 9. purpose 14. ability 

5. acquire 10. intelligent 15. interpret 

Do you know your alphabet ? You realize now, if you 
did not before, that the first important step in finding 
words in the dictionary is to know the alphabet so thor¬ 
oughly that you do not have to hesitate in putting a let¬ 
ter in its proper place. Does k come before h? Does v 
come before 11? The English alphabet consists of only 
twenty-six letters, but these twenty-six letters can form 
combinations too numerous to count. 

A few things the dictionary tells us. How many of 
the fifteen words used in our dictionary game do you 
know so well that you can use them in sentences? 

Let us open our dictionaries and work together on 
these fifteen words, all of which we have already met in 
the first chapter of our book. Let us find the sentence 
in Chapter I in which the word ability is used and see if 
we can explain its meaning in that sentence. Then let 
us look in the dictionary for the definition given there. 

1 ,et us try to substitute another word whose meaning is 
the same or nearly the same as ability. Such a word is 
called a synonym. For example, power or capacity are 
synonyms for ability. But note that words often have 
more than one meaning and we must learn to choose 
the right one. We may have “ ability, power, or capac¬ 
ity to do something,” but we cannot substitute ability 
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for power in a sentence which says, “ The car has 80 
hors epoiver,” or in this sentence, “ The capacity of the 
tank is 200 gallons.” This possible confusion of mean¬ 
ings reminds us of the sick Frenchman who hopefully 
exclaimed, “ I have such a cold in my box, but ze doctor 
gave me a chest of pills for it, and I shall be ready for ze 
undertaker tomorrow.” (Of course, he meant for the 
undertaking!) 

What else does the dictionary tell us? It shows us 
how to divide a word into syllables, how to spell it, how 
to pronounce it, what part of speech it is, from what 
language it is derived or where it came from, whether it 
is singular or plural. Sometimes there are two ways of 
spelling a word, both correct; for example, theater or 
theatre. Sometimes we find two or more ways to pro¬ 
nounce a word, for example, advertisement. 

Use your dictionary. While the dictionary gives us 
a great deal of information, if we do not know how to in¬ 
terpret the facts that are given, the information is not 
very helpful to us. One of the things, for example, 
which the dictionary tells us about a word is how to 
pronounce it. Let us look up the word, advertisement. 
What does the dictionary tell us? It shows first the par- 
ticular sound to use for the first letter d by printing a 
mark over it. This is called a diacritical mark and in or¬ 
der to know how to say d we look at the bottom of the 
page. There we find a key word add. The first sylla¬ 
ble is ad; the second syllable is ver, the key word for that 
e is maker; the third syllable is tiz, the key word for i is 
ill; the fourth syllable is ment, the key word for this e is 
silent. The vowels have more varied sounds than the 
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consonants. If we look at the bottom of the page of our 
dictionary we see that there are eight ways of sounding 
the vowel a. There are two or more ways of sounding 
each of the other four vowels, e y i, o y u. In fact, the i in 
advertisement is sometimes sounded like i in the key 
word ice. 

The dictionary also tells us where to accent the word. 
In the advertisement a heavy accent mark over ver tells 
us to accent that syllable. I lowever, the accent will fall 
on tiz when the i has the sound like i in ice y thus adver- 
tise'ment. We have noticed that s becomes z and that 
the e following the s is silent. It is permissible to write 
advertisement or advertizement . 

There are several important dictionaries of the Eng¬ 
lish language and they do not all use the same key words 
or the same diacritical marks, so we must be careful 
when we look up the pronunciation of a word. We 
must understand the plan of our dictionary. 

Let us look back at the list of the fifteen words which 
we arranged in alphabetical order. Find how each is 
used in Chapter I and then let us look in the dictionary 
for all the information possible about each one of them. 1 

The best way to increase our vocabulary is to learn a 
word when we see it. The dictionary will help us, 
among other things, to understand the meanings of new 
words. It will help us to increase our stock of words. 
Let us make it a rule in this course always to look up a 
word we do not know how to use. 

Spelling bees can help us learn to spell. Perhaps you 

1 Look at tlie introduction at the front of the dictionary and see what 
you can find out there about pronunciation, spelling, and so on. 
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have spelling bees in your school. If so, you know how 
important it is to pronounce words correctly in order 
to spell them right. In many cities the winners in the 
spelling bees in different schools receive, as rewards, dic¬ 
tionaries presented by one of the large newspapers. 
The newspaper realizes the importance of the knowl¬ 
edge of words and their correct use. Therefore, the 
newspaper wishes to encourage school children to use 
the dictionary. Imagine a reporter or an editorial 
writer who could not find words in which to tell his sto¬ 
ries, or who breaks the rules of the language. Oh yes, 
every language has its own rules, just as every game has 
its rules. In order to play the game we must know the 
rules. 

How to get complete information about words. The 

dictionary is the greatest storehouse of useful informa¬ 
tion in brief, definite, and accurate form. Sometimes, 
however, we want much more detailed information, 
and then we consult another reference book, for exam¬ 
ple, an encyclopedia. Next time you are in the library 
ask the librarian to show you an encyclopedia. 


How to Use Books of Reference 

Educated people do not pretend to be able to answer 
all questions, but they know how to find the answers to 
most of them. They know how to use reference books 
in the library. 

Suppose a lawyer wants to find some information 
about language. He will consult books in the library. 
He knows how to use the index in a book. Do you 
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This student is lucky: he has good tools to help him with his 
homework - a dictionary, a globe, and reference books. 


know what index means? If not, look it up, because it 
is a useful word. Of course, the lawyer, who wants to 
read about language, does not need to use the index be¬ 
cause he can look for the volume marked L, and under 
L he will find language; but the word occurs in other 
places in connection with English, French, Russian, and 
so forth, all listed in the index. 

How to Plan a Report 

How to report what we learn from reference books. 

It is important to learn how to report what we find 
in reference books. When we want to make a report to 
our class on some topic that appeals to us, we take the 
following steps: 
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Just as an architect or builder must have a plan for his build¬ 
ing before he can begin his work, so we need a plan for our 
composition. 

First, we go to the library and ask for help in looking 
up material on the topic in reference books. We find 
that the Book of Knowledge, Compton s Encyclopedia, 
The World Book Encyclopedia, and other reference 
books all have material that we can use in our report. 

Second, we read what others have said about the sub¬ 
ject and pick out the part which we want to discuss. 

Third, we take notes on the topic, adding our own ex¬ 
periences and opinions to the information which we ob¬ 
tain; and now we have something to say. Having some¬ 
thing to say is the first requisite of a writer . 
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Fourth, we build an outline which we expect to fol¬ 
low. Just as an architect or a builder must have a plan 
for his building before he can begin his work, so we 
need a plan for our composition. We have all seen the 
blueprints which architects use. The blueprint for a 
composition is called an outline. This is necessary in 
order that the composition be a well-arranged, com¬ 
plete unit which carries out the author’s purpose. An 
orderly arrangement of ideas is the second requisite of a 
writer. 

Fifth, using our notes and outlines, we write our re¬ 
port in detail, in our own words, and list our references. 
Whenever it is necessary to give the exact words of the 
book, we use quotation marks and give credit to the au¬ 
thor or book, writing for example, “ ‘ The scientists who 
study the earth believe that it is about 300,000,000 years 
old,’ from Story of Nations by Rogers, Adams, and 
Brown, Henry Holt and Company, Inc.” 

Let us follow a member of the class as he takes the 
necessary steps to prepare a report. 

Do not choose a topic for your report that is too broad. 
An outline will help you. A member of the class chooses 
for his report the topic “ Names.” Looking it up in the 
encyclopedia he finds several pages devoted to the sub¬ 
ject. As he reads the material over, he finds that what 
is most interesting to him is the information about sur¬ 
names, and so he decides to take that phase of the gen¬ 
eral topic of names as the subject of his talk to the class. 
He has in mind an outline like this upon which he is 
building: 
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I. Introduction 

II. Message 

III. Conclusion 


How to make an outline for a written composition. 
As he reads he takes notes, jotting down information 
which relates to his topic. In preparing to write his re¬ 
port, he reads over his notes, chooses the main points to 
be stressed, and under each he lists contributing ideas. 
This outline, or blueprint, represents definite informa¬ 
tion, and he arranges it in this way: 


Title: Surnames 

I. Classification of names 

A. Places 

B. Persons 

II. History of surnames 

A. Appearance in 12th Century 

B. Use by nobility at first 

C. Sources of surnames 

1. Residences 

2. Rank or occupations 

3. Family connections 

4. Personal characteristics 

III. Analysis of surnames of members in class 

In the introductory section of this blueprint, or plan, 
he covers the general topic of names very briefly, just in 
order to show the place of surnames. In the body of the 
outline he covers all the facts directly related to the 
topic surnames. Then, from the information learned, 
he is able to discuss the origin and meaning of names 
of classmates. (This topic is one of the few that lend 
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themselves to such a personal conclusion as the ending 
indicated here.) Following this outline and consult¬ 
ing his notes frequently, he writes his report. 

How to make an outline for a talk. If, instead of writ¬ 
ing his topic, the pupil expects to give his report orally, 
then his outline is most useful when he puts it in the 
sentence form , as follows: 

I. Names are classified in two groups: 

A. Local , or names of places , are descriptive or historic 

or personal. 

B. Personal names are of two kinds, given and sur¬ 

names. 

II. Surnames have a long history. 

A. They appeared as hereditary in Roman times. 

B. They were used by the Normans but were confined 

to upper classes. 

C. Sources from which surnames were derived are 

varied. 

1. Name of residence gave such names as Wood, 

Lane. 

2. The rank or occupation provided Knight, 

Mayor , Miller. 

3. Family relationships made Richard, John's son 

into Richard Johnson. 

4. Personal characteristics gave us such names as 

Hardy, White, Goodwillie . 

III. Surnames of members of the class are easy to trace. 

In such an outline as this one above the facts are given 
briefly so that the pupil needs only to fill in additional 
examples in making this talk before the class. 

A few good rules to remember. When he writes out 
his composition, it will have good form if he follows 
these suggestions: 
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1. Capitalize the first word and each important word in 
the title. 

2. Skip a line below the title. 

3. Indent the first line about four fingers. 

4. Keep an even margin of about two fingers on the left 
side of the paper. 

5. Begin each sentence with a capital letter. 

6. End each sentence with a period , exclamation point, 
or question mark. 

Things as well as persons and places have names. 
“ The world is so full of a number of things, I’m sure we 
should all be happy as kings.” Let us stop for a minute 
and think about these things that should make us happy 
as kings. We have the love of our parents and friends; 
we have homes and all our possessions in them. We 
have fine schools and churches where we learn how to 
become useful and happy citizens, and we have a coun¬ 
try filled with beautiful and wonderful things from the 
gigantic redwoods of the West to the cotton fields of the 
South. Each of these things must have a name, or we 
would not be able to speak of them. The names, by 
which we call things as well as people, are called nouns, 
and they are an interesting company, indeed. Some of 
these things can be seen, or heard, or touched, as bird, 
tree, music, table. But perhaps the most important of 
these wonderful things cannot be seen, or heard, or 
touched; such things as kindness, honesty, liberty, and 
love. 

Why capital letters? We have seen that many nouns 
are always written with capital letters while others are 
not. Of course, there is a reason for honoring some 
words in this way, and we like to know the reason. 
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The Noah Webster House in Greenfield Village. Noah 
Webster was the famous author of Webster’s Dictionary and 
Webster’s American Spelling Book . 

Examine the following sentences: 

1. Mr. Robertson has invited the class to visit the huge bak¬ 
ery of the Kroger Baking Company. 

2. Greenfield Village is a very interesting historical village 
showing what life was like in the early days of our country. 

3. Washington Irving has preserved for us the days of early 
settlers around Tarry!own on the Hudson . 

In the first sentence, Mr. Robertson is a particular per¬ 
son. The Kroger Baking Company is a particular bakery. 

In the second sentence, Greenfield Village is a particular 
village and when we speak of it you know we mean that 
particular village and not any other. 

In the third sentence, Washington Irving is a particular 
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author, the Hudson is a special river, and Tarrytown means 
that town and no other. 

These names of particular, that is, special, people or 
things are treated in a special way, they are always written 
with capital letters and are called proper nouns. The 
common nouns are names of a large group or class of peo¬ 
ple and things and are written with small letters. 

Things to Do 

1. Supply a proper noun for each of the following com¬ 
mon nouns: 

Example: musician — Beethoven 
school radio president teacher book 

ship automobile state mountain song 

newspaper bridge continent street lake 

2. From the following list of words copy on a sheet of 
paper the proper nouns and begin each with a capital letter: 

castle evangeline sioux longfellow avenue 

yosemite tribe boulevard heidi church 

house senator lecturer paris nevada 

denmark irish duke manager Chicago 

3. Write ten sentences of your own using nouns found 
in Exercise 1 above. In five of the sentences, use common 
nouns and in the remaining five, use proper nouns. 

Note: We capitalize the words lord and god only when they 
refer to the one God whom we worship. Example: 

1. We should follow in the way of the Lord our God. 

2. People in ancient times worshipped many gods. 

Certain words serve to mark individuality. How can 
we use a common noun so that it will name a particular 
thing? For instance, the mere word house is not going 
to help you to find where your doctor lives. If there 
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are twenty houses in the same block , many of them the 
same color and the same in general appearance, we 
look for particular marks to distinguish them. The yel¬ 
low house with the red roof, or the gray house with the 
blue roof, or the gray house with the blue roof and blue 
shutters have an individuality; that is, something that 

makes them different 
from the other houses. 
We all have some char¬ 
acteristics which make 
us different from other 
people. Whatever the 
differences may be, they 
are the marks of our in¬ 
dividualities. 

Let us try an experi¬ 
ment on ourselves. 
Someone says, “ House.” We get the sound and each 
one of us interprets or grasps the meaning. The word 
house makes a picture in our minds. Let us find out 
just what each one of us sees in his mind’s eye. Let us 
look at the picture of the house in the center of the circle 
and decorate and describe our house. The house in the 
circle is just any house, but we each think of it as my 
house or your house. Maybe it is red brick, maybe 
white or yellow frame. Maybe it has a red roof or a 
green roof. Is it small or large, old or new? Every time 
we add a distinguishing mark we remove the house 
from the big circle and limit it to a smaller place. We 
have described it until it has an individuality which 
separates it from other houses. Words used to describe 
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or limit are called adjectives. Why are such words 
valuable or necessary? 

1 ry this same experiment with dog in the center of a 
circle and let us see what we get. 

It is important to use the right words. Now we see 
that we can make pictures with words. The beauty and 
clarity of our picture will depend on the words we use. 
It is just as important to use the right words for our pic¬ 
tures as to wear the right clothes to a party or to play. 
Boys do not play football in their best suits and girls do 
not wear party dresses when they go hiking. There is a 
time and a place for everything. There is a right word 
and a right way to use it for every need. 


Things to Do 

Place numbers on a sheet of paper corresponding to the 
numbers of the following sentences. After each number 
write the nouns found in the sentence. 

1. The school was attended by boys and girls from the 
nearby farms. 

2. A man has to study many years to become a doctor. 

3. Seals, for signing letters, were made of clay, bone, or 
stone, and were the size of a man’s finger. 

4. The Roman artists copied many things from the Greeks. 

5. They made statues of their leaders. 

6. Slaves did the work for many people. 

7. Many citizens were storekeepers, clerks, artists, sculptors, 
doctors, potters, and metal workers. 

8. Wise people obey the laws that their leaders have made. 

9. The Egyptians cut stone from the earth and built tombs, 
temples, and pyramids with it. 

io. Early man thought about the rain, the wind, the snow, 
the lightning, the thunder, and the seasons. 
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11. A band of fierce people once lived in the far northern 
part of Europe. 

12. The telephone is a marvelous invention. 


Use one of the following adjectives to describe one or 
more of the nouns used above: 


high 

good 

bright 

popular 

clever 


ancient 

different 

large 

skilled 

useful 


Test Yourself 

Men of the World 

Since we are living in the world today, we should be 
familiar with the men and women who are active in the 
affairs of our country. See how many of the following 
names you know. Do not write in your book; use a sheet 
of paper. A good score shows that you are wide awake to 
the radio and newspapers. 

1. The President of the United States is — 

2. The governor of our state is — 

3. The mayor of our city is — 

4. The Chief Justice of the United States is — 

5. The superintendent of our schools is— 

6. A popular screen star is — 

7. A clever radio comedian is— 

8. One of our greatest musicians is — 

9. A well known automobile manufacturer is — 

10. One of the most interesting news commentators is— 

Did you notice that the names you supplied in the above 
sentences were always found in the complete predicates? 
You probably observed, too, that the name you filled in 
meant the same as the subject of the sentence. In 1, for 
instance, the name that you inserted and president are the 
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same person. We call such a word a predicate noun . You 
have used these predicate nouns in each sentence. They 
are easy to recognize because the predicate noun always 
means the same as, or indicates, the subject. 

Sometimes there is a word in the predicate that describes 
the subject. For example: The girls are happy. The 
adjective happy describes and refers to the girls. Such an 
adjective, naturally, is called a predicate adjective. Pick 
out the predicate nouns and predicate adjectives in the 
following sentences and make a list of them on a sheet of 
paper. 

1. Robinson Crusoe is an interesting story. 

2. Julius Caesar was a famous general. 

3. A knowledge of language is a great help. 

4. Louis XIV was king of France. 

5. Careless drivers will be sorry. 

6. The capital of France is Paris. 

7. Italy is a beautiful country. 

8. The German language is not very difficult. 

9. Kind-hearted people are usually popular. 

10. Good students will probably be successful. 

Things to Do 

1. Make two columns on a sheet of paper and label them: 

a. Things that may be seen, heard, or touched. 

b. Things that are not seen, heard, or touched. 

Try to list about 25 nouns in each column. 

2. It will be real fun to make a “ Noun Scrapbook ” from 
magazines. Cut out colored pictures of things or people. 
Paste the pictures into a book neatly and print under each 
its name. 

3. Make a list of all nouns used in Exercise 1 on page 51. 
Then enlarge your vocabulary by writing opposite each 
word one or more words that describe or limit it. 

4. If you are interested in proper names, find out where 
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yours came from or list the names of members of your 
class and find out what they mean. Look in the diction¬ 
ary for help in doing this. 

5. Look at a map of your city and see what names are 
used for the streets. Find out how these names came to 
be used. Consult a history of your city for help. 

6. In Detroit there are hotels and apartment houses and 
streets named Cadillac, Savoy, Lorraine, Piquette,'St. Clair, 
Frontenac, Totiraine, Lafayette, Normandie. Where do 
you think these names came from? Flow could you find 
out? 

7. How do you think men would determine upon the 
names for streets in a new section of your city? You could 
find out by consulting a real estate firm. 

Some Questions to Answer 

1. Just what does “ dictionary ” mean? 

2. How many facts about one word can you find in the 
dictionary? 

3. Who was Mark Twain? Tell something about him. 

4. How many letters are there in the English alphabet? 

5. 1 low many combinations of sound can we make with 
twenty-six letters of the English alphabet? 

6. Why are the letters in our alphabet arranged in a 
certain order? 

7. Can you give the alphabet in order? 

8. Would it be of any use to know the alphabet so well 
that you could say it backwards? 

g. How should we turn the pages of a dictionary? Ex¬ 
plain your answer. 

10. Look at any page of your dictionary and note the 
two words in black print at the top of each page. These 
words are called guide words. Can you explain the use of 
the guide words? Learn to use them. They will save you 
much time. 
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n. How can you increase the speed with which you find 
words in the dictionary? 

12. Do you know what is meant by abbreviation? Look 
it up and name some common abbreviations. 

13. Do you know the meanings of the abbreviations, 
a.m., p.m., i . e.y and P . S .? How can you find what they 
mean? 

14. Have you ever heard the following words used: 
post mortem, alumnus, alias, in memoriam, bona fide? 
How can you find their meanings? Can you use them in 
sentences? 

15. What is the best test of our knowing a word? 

16. What is the difference in meaning between sub'ject 
and subject'? 

17. Is there any difference in the meaning of the itali¬ 
cized words in the two following sentences: 

a. He gave a fine address at the banquet. 

b. He gave me his card with his address on it. 

18. Name some helpful reference books in our library. 

19. What is meant by a topic? 

20. What is a report? 

21. Give three meanings for the word article . 

Activities 

1. Using the dictionary as a guide, divide the following 
words into syllables: separately, valuable, illustrate, com¬ 
munities, interesting. 

2. Show how to pronounce the five words above by 
using diacritical marks. 

3. Indicate the correct accent of the following words: 
contest (noun) , democracy, demonstrate, demonstration, 
subject (verb), democratic, indicate, indication. 

4. Show that you know the five words in the first sen¬ 
tence above by using them in sentences. 

5. You have already learned how to use your dictionary. 
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Now make a list of all the nouns you found in the exercise 
on page 53. See how quickly you can arrange them in 
alphabetical order. 

6. Begin a miniature dictionary of your own. Write 
a simple meaning for the new words you meet which 
are interesting and useful. Make an attractive cover with 
cut-out letters. A title page similar to the one in your 
dictionary would make your book more personal. 

7. Look up one of the following topics in two or more 
reference books: 

a. Mother Tongue 

b. Speech 

c. Origin of Language 

d. Signs 

e. Names 

f. Words 

8. Keep a notebook record of all the new words learned 
in this course. 

9. Collect pictures, clippings, and stories suggested by 
the regular class work. 

10. The first topic for outside reading might be “ Primi¬ 
tive Man.” The reports might include the following: 

a. How Fire Was Discovered 

b. Language of Stone Age Man 

c. Tree Dwellers of Long Ago 

d. Lake Dwellers 

e. Tools and Weapons of Early Man 

f. Religion of Earliest People 

g. Women of Cave Days 


Abbreviations Used in the Dictionary 

Below are a few abbreviations used commonly in dic¬ 
tionaries which will help us to understand what we find 
out about words we look up. 
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adj. 

adjective 

Lat. 

Latin 

Dan. 

Danish 

adv. 

adverb 

n. 

noun 

F. 

French 

ant. 

antonym 

pi. 

plural 

Ger. 

German 

A-S 

Anglo-Saxon pron. 

pronoun 

p. p. 

past participle 

conj. 

conjunction 

p. t. 

past tense 

P • pr. 

present participle 

D. 

Dutch 

sing. 

singular 

prep. 

preposition 

Gr. 

Greek 

syn. 

synonym 

v. i. 

intransitive verb 

in ter j. 

interjection 

sp. 

Spanish 

v. t. 

transitive verb 

It. 

Italian 

V. 

verb 
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4 

How People First Began to 
Exchange Ideas 

Can there be language without words ? An American 
traveler in China, tired and hungry, entered a Chinese 
restaurant; not being able to speak Chinese, he pointed 
to his mouth and made the motion of chewing to show 
that he wanted something to eat. After a while the 
owner of the restaurant placed before him a dishful of 
something which looked like meat stew. The Ameri¬ 
can sniffed it, wondering what it was made of, and turn¬ 
ing to the Chinese said, “ Quack, quack? ” The Chi¬ 
nese shook his head slowly and said, “ Bow-wow.” 

Let us see if this story can help us to get some idea of 
how language began thousands and thousands of years 
ago. Of course, nobody knows how old human speech 
is. We can only guess what life was like in those far¬ 
away days before there were any records; that is, writ¬ 
ten accounts of facts and events. 

Some men believe that signs and gestures were the 
first form of language. Sometimes, perhaps, the ges¬ 
tures were accompanied by sounds, such as grunts and 
growls, maybe also by ah's, otis , ee’s, or with sounds like 
those of animals. A dog uses both signs and sounds 
which are easily understood by other dogs and by men. 
When the dog barks at our door we know he wants to 
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come in. When we open the door he bounds in joy¬ 
ously wagging his tail to show his gratitude and friend¬ 
liness. His bark is not always the same, and his growl 
is a warning to keep away. But with all that the dog 
can tell us by means of sounds and signs, he cannot put 
together the human sounds necessary to say in so many 
words: “ Keep out of this yard! ” Some animals, such 
as the parrot, can imitate human sounds well enough to 
say, “ Polly wants a cracker.” But the parrot cannot 
take your question, “ When will your master be 
home? ” interpret it, and answer it by saying, “ He’ll be 
home at five o’clock.” 

Some things we have learned from unwritten history. 
What animals lack is the kind of brain that man has. 
Man can use his brain to think and to reason. It is this 
power which has carried man forward and upward 
throughout the ages. He began to reason with himself, 
saying something like this: “ I am cold. I need some¬ 
thing like the bear’s skin to cover me and warm me.” 
Then man thought about it and later said to himself: 
“ I must knock down the bear and pull off his skin and 
put it on.” Life was very hard in those faraway days 
when fierce beasts much stronger than man roamed all 
over the earth. Man realized that either the beasts 
would kill him or he would have to kill the beasts. He 
was forced to fight constantly for his very existence or 
perish. 

How do we know that early man killed animals and 
wore skins? Scientists have pieced together bit by bit 
the story of man’s early life on earth by means of cave 
drawings, and by tools and weapons found in burial 
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places with the remains of human bones. In this way, 
modern scholars are able to tell us much about how 
early man lived, how he dressed, and what he looked 
like. 

In the earliest times man was awed by the grandeur 
of the sun. Just picture the sun striking the snow¬ 
capped mountain peaks in early spring, bringing with it 
the promise of warmth, light, and renewed life in field 
and forest. We can easily realize how the beauty and 
power of the sun would so overwhelm early man that 
he had to find words to express his feelings. Here is a 
poem transcribed from the language of the Zuni Ameri¬ 
can Indians showing their idea of the protective 
strength of the sun. 

INVOCATION TO THE SUN-GOD 
(Zuni Indian) 

Grant, O Sun-god, thy protection! 

Guard this helpless infant sleeping. 

Grant, O Sun-god, thy protection! 

Guard this helpless infant sleeping. 

Resting peaceful, resting peaceful. 

Starry guardians forever watchful. 

Grant, O Sun-god, thy protection! 

Guard this helpless infant sleeping. 

Spirit living. Spirit resting. 

Guard us, lead us, aid us, love us. 

Sun-god forever, Spirit living, Spirit resting. 

Guard us, lead us, love us, 

Sun-god forever. 

— Carlos Troyer 

Theodore Presser Company, Publishers 
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Couriers’ of the liureau of Ameruan Ethnology 


Indian Sun Dancer 

The overpowering feeling of the mysterious forces 
ol nature led early man to worship the Supreme Being 
who controlled his entire world. 

It was necessary for man to have spoken and written 
languages to get ahead. Do you know the story of 
“ Chantecler,” the cock who believed that when he 
crowed, day came and the sun rose? Imagine his shock 
and surprise when he overslept one morning and the 
sun came up before he crowed! The cock just could 
not understand the forces of nature. Neither could 
early man understand the changes of the seasons, or of 
day and night. But he was curious and he wanted to 
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find out. Curiosity may have “ killed a cat/’ as the say¬ 
ing goes, but it has made man ask " why ” and “ how,” 
just as children do today, to find out the reasons for 
things. We think that man has found pretty good an¬ 
swers to a great many questions. 

We all know the story of Robinson Crusoe and his 
man Friday. Robinson Crusoe did not live so many 
years ago, of course, but the fact that he was ship¬ 
wrecked and forced to find for himself shelter and food 
and clothing makes his experience much like the experi¬ 
ences of early man. We know how lonesome he was and 
how eagerly he welcomed Friday. At first they could 
only communicate by gestures. But gestures were not 
enough to express fully their thoughts. There are so 
many ideas that cannot be expressed by gestures that 
they felt the need of words. 

The invention of a spoken language was difficult and 
slow. When the human race first began to make speech 
sounds, progress was very slow. Man had the ability to 
make sounds, but he did not know how to make very 
many of them. He was just like the baby who cannot 
make many sounds at first, but who has the ability to 
learn. 

The baby begins by crying, cooing, and babbling; 
later he imitates the sounds made by people near him. 
He does not succeed so well in the beginning. He does 
not know how to produce meaningful words. He mixes 
sounds. He mispronounces words. He does not have 
a very clear idea of what he is trying to do. He likes to 
practice and he keeps on trying to make sounds like the 
ones he hears. He loves to repeat the same sounds again 
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G. A. Douglas from Gendreau 


“ Nice doggie.” “ No. Nice kitty.” 


and again. After a while not only his mother, who 
watches his every word with loving attention, but other 
people who are not with him so much begin to recog¬ 
nize in his sounds some approach to real words. At 
first he does not make sentences or express complete 
thoughts, he simply uses words without necessarily 
knowing their meanings. When he wants a drink of 
water, he simply says, “ Wawa,” and usually he gets 
what he wants or he lets you know his disappointment 
in no uncertain terms. 

How we learn to associate words with ideas. If we 
say to a baby, “ Nice doggie,” it means nothing to him 
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at first, but we pat the dog and help the baby to pat the 
dog and the baby likes the experience. We keep re¬ 
peating, “ Nice doggie,” and the words come to have a 
meaning for the baby. We have given the baby a mean¬ 
ing for “ Nice doggie.” But the meaning is not very 
definite yet. We can show the baby a cat, pet it, and the 
baby will say, “ Nice doggie.” Then we shall have to 
say, ” No. Nice kitty! ” 

We see how long it takes a baby to realize that a furry 
animal that he can pet is not always a dog. 

The fact is we have to name, or label, or tag a thing 
very accurately to keep it distinct from some other thing 
when we talk about it. 

We have learned that words which name persons, 
places, or things are called nouns in English. These 
groups of words are also found in other languages be¬ 
sides English. Let us see them in French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian. 


English 

French 

German 

Spanish 

Italian 

mother 

mere 

Mutter 

mad re 

madre 

house 

inaison 

Haus 

casa 

casa 

tree 

arbre 

Baum 

arbol 

albcro 


Ewing Galloway Gendreau Saunders from Monkeneyt 
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You already know thousands of nouns in English, 
when you begin to study a foreign language, you will 
need to group many words under the heading of nouns. 

Why are there many languages? Mankind speaks 
many different languages. The people in Prance speak 
French, those in Italy speak Italian, those in China 
speak Chinese. I here are in the world more than a 
thousand different languages which have been devel¬ 
oped by the human race during thousands and thou¬ 
sands of years. Man has had to develop language to fit 
his needs and to express his thoughts. Today the child 
learns in the first few years of his life much of the lan¬ 
guage that it has taken men all these ages to produce. 

How do word sounds convey thoughts from the 
speaker to the one who listens? Let us consider what the 
chief purpose of language is. Think again about Helen 
Keller and her empty, lonesome life before she learned 
to use language. When we ask a question and some¬ 
body answers it, we two are exchanging thoughts, we are 
communicating. That is the chief purpose of language: 
to communicate thought. Let us look at the different 
steps in this process. I have an idea. I utter one or 
more sounds which combine to produce a word or 
words. These sounds strike the eardrum of someone 
who is listening. Nerves like tiny telephone wires carry 
the sounds from his eardrum to his brain. His brain 
combines the sounds into the word or words which 
mean something to him; that is, he understands what he 
hears. However, he may hear sounds which I make, 
but they may mean nothing to him, because he has not 
previously learned their meanings. 
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The speaker and the listener must be able to associate 
the same ideas with the same words if they are to under¬ 
stand each other. Let us go back to our story of the 
American traveler in the Chinese restaurant. 

I here is not a bit of resemblance between the Chi¬ 
nese and the English languages, but in some respects 
human beings are much the same all over the world. 
They have to eat and drink. The Chinese could under¬ 
stand the gesture made bv the American to show that he 
wanted food. He was even clever enough to under¬ 
stand the meaning of “ Quack, quack,” because ducks 
make a sound in China similar to the sound they make 
in America. Dogs make a sound like “ Bow-wow.” 
Animals can produce only a few sounds and they are 
nearly the same everywhere. How different it is in the 
case of man! Man can produce many different sounds 
and combine them into groups of sounds making words 
and sentences which have meaning in one language but 
make no sense in another. Sounds alone, however, do 
not make a language. Sounds must have a meaning at¬ 
tached to them, and that meaning must be known not 
only to the one who utters the sounds, but also to the 
one who hears them, otherwise there can be very little 
exchange of thought. 

Suppose I say to you, “ Schoenes Wetter heute, nicht 
wahr? ” Perhaps you are not able to grasp my thought. 
You do not understand my language. The sounds I 
produced failed to carry any message to you, whereas, if 
I say,' “ It’s a fine day, isn’t it? ” you immediately grasp 
my thought, because the sounds are familiar to you. 
Maybe you answer by a nod which we both understand 
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to mean that you agree with me. I expressed the same 
thought in German in my first remark, but the sounds 
were meaningless to you, unless you happened to un- 
clcrstand German. 

Although the American traveler and the Chinese did 
not know each other's languages, they were able to com¬ 
municate with each other by means of gestures, signs, 
and certain familiar sounds. However, they were not 
able to say very much to each other because they had 
very little speech in common. The American probably 
wanted to say that it is not customary to eat dog in 
America. The Chinese probably wanted to ask why 
the American, who pretended to be hungry, pushed 
aside the good stew. What the Chinese said to him¬ 
self in his own language was probably something like 
this, translated into English, “ Man hunger not food eat 
question,” which we would express by saying, “ The 
man is hungry, here is food, why doesn't he eat? " 

Chinese and English are very different languages, but 
each language serves the same purpose. Each is a means 
of communication. 

We cannot think clearly without language. Just as 
you think in English and communicate your thoughts 
in English, so the Chinese think in Chinese and com¬ 
municate their thoughts in Chinese. Everyone thinks 
his thoughts in his own language. This is the second 
important fact about language: it is necessary to 
thought. We cannot think without language. If you 
do not believe this, try to think the following thought 
without language: If I save my money now, I can use 
it when I go to college.” 
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Wherever we find man, whether it be in an Eskimo 
igloo or in an African hut, we find him able to speak 
some language. A child learns the speech of the com¬ 
munity into which lie is born. An American child born 
in China, however, would probably speak English be¬ 
cause he would hear English in his home. Maybe the 
child playing with Chinese children would gradually 
learn to express himself in that language. It is easy to 
learn a foreign language when you are young. Remem¬ 
ber how quickly the little Pilgrim children learned 
Dutch in Holland. In just a short time parents could 
not understand their own children, who were learning 
Dutch faster than English. That was one reason why 
the Pilgrim fathers wanted to find new homes in far¬ 
away America, where they could use their own lan¬ 
guage, English. 

There are many families in our country who speak a 
foreign language at home, but in school and in business 
most of us speak English. That is the language which 
we need to know and which we should be able to use 
correctly. 


Word Study 


i. The words listed below were used in this chapter. 
Are there any that we do not understand? Could we use 
them in sentences other than the ones in which they are 
here used? Let us try it. 


a. records 

b. gestures 

c. inscription 

d. scientist 

e. appearance 


f. overwhelm 

g. meaningful 

h. mispronounce 

i. communicate 

j. gradually 
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k. customary 

l. familiar 

m. achievement 

n. signal 

o. interpret 
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2. The same word is often used in different ways. Use 

the word signal as: 

a. a noun 

b. a verb 

c. an adjective 

Look at the words records and gestures and tell how to 
use each of them as: 

a. a noun 

b. a verb 

3. The meaning of a word is determined by the other 
words with which it is combined in a sentence; that is, by 
the context. This is an important tiling to remember be¬ 
cause it will help 11s in our understanding of words. When 
we look up a word in the dictionary, we find many mean¬ 
ings for the word according to the use made of it. Let us 
take the word press and see what it may mean. 

a. He pressed his clhow into my ribs until they hurt. 

b. Mother pressed the juice out of the oranges. 

c. The tailor pressed my coat. 

d. The lover pressed his suit for the hand of the girl. 

e. The jockey pressed the horse to win the race. 

f. The public press is full of his brave deeds. 

g. In the press of business he forgot to telephone us. 

h. The newspaper goes to press at midnight. 

i. This is a pressing matter. 

j. Every man in the neighborhood was pressed into service 

to hunt down the escaped criminal. 

In each of the ten sentences, we find that the meaning of 
press is determined by the way it is used. It may be a noun, 
but even then it can have more than one meaning. As a 
verb it can have many meanings. This is true of many 
words. Meanings change with time and usage; for in¬ 
stance, fifty years ago car did not mean an automobile; 
bridge did not mean a game of cards; typist did not mean a 
person using a typewriter. Why not? 
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Helps for Using English 

Why do we need to know how our language is made 
up and how it works? It is not our purpose here to 
study the grammar that is needed in order to under¬ 
stand and to use language correctly. We shall merely 
try to explain some of the most important things that 
will help us to express ourselves better and to under¬ 
stand more easily what others say. 

Just as we are able to drive an automobile without 
knowing much about its parts, and how they work, we 
may understand English sentences without knowing 
the parts of which they are constructed. But a good 
driver wants to know the mechanics, that is, the practi¬ 
cal workings of his car, so that he will be able to get the 
most use with the least wear and tear. In like manner, 
we need to know how our language is made up and how 
it works in order to make the best possible use of it. 

A word may be used in many different ways. Sen¬ 
tences, as we know, are made of words. The same word 
is not always used in the same way, as we have seen. 
For example, let us look at the following uses of the 
word run: 

1. Mary has a run in her stocking. 

2. Father has had a run of good luck. 

3. Our captain made another home run. 

4. The children had the run of the place. 

5. JDo not run so fast. 

6. He knows how to run the machine. 

7. The Senator will run for a new term. 

8 . Min e-run coal is six dollars a ton. 
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If someone says that run is a verb or an action word , 
we agree with him. But not always is run a verb. In 
the first four sentences above, run is certainly not used 
as an action word, in fact it is used as a noun or the 
name of something. In sentences 5, f), and 7, run is the 
action word, but its meanings are different. In sen¬ 
tence 8, run is used as an adjective, or a descriptive 
word. 

The French and English languages are not con¬ 
structed alike. Just suppose a French family moved in 
next door and a boy about your age smiled pleasantly 
and said something to you in French and you would 
like to answer courteously. For example, you say, 
“ Don’t you want to get into the car and ride down to 
the store with me? ” You realize that you will say most 
of it by gestures, but there are some words in the sen¬ 
tence that will have a familar sound to the French boy’s 
ear. Get, car , and store sound like three French words: 
guetle — lie in wait for, car — for, store — window - 
shade. Therefore, your French boy will try to imagine 
your meaning from the only words that sound familiar. 
It is not hard to see what a queer sentence yours seems 
to him. 

Why not try to teach our French neighbor exactly 
what you said? He would be very grateful, and in re¬ 
turn he woidd soon show you how to say the same thing 
in French, “ Ne voulez-vous pas monter dans l’auto et 
m’accompagner an magasin? ” To this question the 
French boy might reply, “ Avec plaisir.” He might go 
on to say, “ Vous conduisez tres bien! Moi, je ne peux 
pas conduire, mon pere ne me le permet pas.” Then 
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it would be your turn to guess. Would you hear any 
familiar sounds? Maybe you would get the meaning, 
but you should be able to see the look of admiration in 
the French boy’s eyes, and suspect the unspoken wish 
that he too might be permitted to drive. 

Why do we classify or label words? It is especially 
when we want to explain words and their uses that we 
find it convenient to classify our words, or give them a 
label. So now we are going to label words according 
to their use, and we find that there are eight classes or 
parts of speech. Some of them we already know and a 
few of them are new to us. 

Learn them if you like. If you are interested in find¬ 
ing out about them, look at the following list which is 
given here for reference only. 


Parts of Speech 
For Reference 

The eight parts of speech are: nouns, pronouns, ad¬ 
jectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and 
interjections. 

A noun is the name of a person, place, thing, or 
quality. 

Example: Mary dropped her book. 

John saw the girl run. 

A pronoun is a word that takes the place of a noun. 

Example: She dropped it. 

He saw her run. 
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An adjective is a word that limits, describes, or modi- 
fies a noun or pronoun. 

Example: John is a bright boy. 

Mary is a small girl. 

She is pretty . 

A verb is a word which says or states something about 
a person or thing. 

Example: I ran across the street. 

The car stopped. 

T1 le road is narrow. 

An adverb is a word which modifies a verb, an ad¬ 
jective, or an adverb. 

Example: The car stopped suddenly. 

He was very sorry. 

He was driving too rapidly . 

A preposition is a word used with a noun or a pro¬ 
noun to show its relation to some other word, and to 
form with it a modifying phrase. 

Example: Give me your box of pens and pencils. 

1 Ie lives in the city. 

A conjunction is a word used to connect clauses, 
phrases, or words. 

Example: John and Richard would like to go, but 
they must study. 

An interjection is a word used as a sudden expression 
of feeling, but not forming part of a sentence. 

Example: Oh! I am so glad I came. 
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We have now had just a glimpse of the parts of speech 
which make up the English language. The better we 
know them and their uses the better we shall be able 
to understand language in general, for all languages 
have some form of grammar. 


Topics for Discussion 

1. When did man first begin to use language? 

2. What would be the reason for using sounds and ges¬ 
tures together? 

3. Can people in different parts of the world under¬ 
stand each other’s language? 

4. Have you ever heard the word onomatopoeia? Look 
it up in the dictionary. 

5. What kind of words are: quack-quack, bow-wow, 
moo , buzz , hiss, meow? 

6. What kind of words are: bang, thud, splash, whizz? 

7. Are dogs able to speak? Explain your answer. 

8. How does parrots’ speech differ from yours? 

9. What do you consider man’s greatest achievement? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

10. What do we mean by “ speech-community ”? 

11. An idea takes form in the mind before it is put into 
definite words. How did James Watt discover the driving 
power of steam? How did he develop his idea? 

12. How have we learned about the earliest men and 
how they lived? 

13. If you were shipwrecked and thrown on an island 
where wild men lived, how would you try to talk to them? 

14. You have surely read the story of Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday. You recall how Robinson and Friday 
began to communicate. Describe how they first made their 
meaning clear to each other. Why did they use gestures 
only? 
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15. Do you know the difference between a gesture and 
a sign? 

16. Why was Robinson not satisfied with gestures as a 
means of communication? 

17. What is a pantomime? Where can you find out? 

18. How many gestures can you think of? 

19. How many signs can you tell us about? 

20. Why do you suppose that the forces of nature made 
such a powerful impression on man long ago? 

21. How do you suppose people lived in early days? 

22. How does a baby learn to talk? 

23. Explain how we exchange ideas. 

24. Why could the Chinese restaurant owner mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter understand what the Amer¬ 
ican traveler wanted? 

25. Why were gestures not enough to ask and answer the 
question about the contents of the stew? 

26. Why could the Chinese restaurant keeper not under¬ 
stand the American’s behavior? 

27. What are the chief purposes of language? 

Activities 

1. Act out the story of the American traveler and the 
Chinese. 

2. Retell the story of Robinson Crusoe. Form a com¬ 
mittee and divide the story into parts. 

3. Prepare a series of easy lessons in English that Rob¬ 
inson might have used to teach Friday his language. 

4. Have some member of the class who knows another 
language give the class a lesson in it. 

5. Make some gestures and ask the rest of the class to 
tell what they mean. 

6. List numerous signals. 

7. Make posters showing signals used by Boy Scouts. 

8 . Make an onomatopoeia chart. 
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g. Make a model or a drawing showing how early man 
lived. 

10. Make copies or drawings of tools and weapons used 
by early man. 

11. Watch a baby learning to speak and keep a record 
for a future report. 

12. Ask your art teacher to help you to make murals 
showing how early man lived. 

13. Make a scrap book containing pictures taken from 
newspapers and magazines showing people in action or 
making gestures or signs. Be sure to write a short explana¬ 
tion under each picture. 

14. Ask your chairman to divide the class into groups 
to make posters for an exhibit. There may be: (1) an Art 
Committee for lettering and arrangement, (2) a Compo¬ 
sition Committee, and (3) an Illustration Committee. 
Meetings may be held at which leaders ask for help and 
suggestions. Every pupil in the class takes part. 


Books to Read 

Barnard, J. Lynn, and Roorbach, Agnew O. Epochs of 
World Progress. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1933; Epoch I* 

Barnes, Franklin. Man and His Records. Follett Publish¬ 
ing Company, Chicago, 1931; pp. 29-88. 

Book of Knowledge. See under Man, prehistoric and 
primitive; Cavemen, Picture Writing. 

Coffman, Ramon. Child's Story of the Human Race. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1927; Chapters 
I-VI. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. Compton and 
Company, Chicago, 1938. See under Man. 

Crump, Irving. Og , Son of Fire. Dodd, Mead and Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1922. 
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Davis, Emily C. Ancient Americans: The Archaeological 
Story of Two Continents. Henry Holt and Company, 
i93 1 . 

Dopp, Katherine E. The Early Cave-Men. Rand, Mc¬ 
Nally and Company, Chicago, 1930. 

Dopp, Katherine E. The Later Cave-Men. Rand, Mc¬ 
Nally and Company, Chicago, 1934. 

Erleigh, Eva V. I. In the Beginning. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, New York, 1927; Chapter II. 
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5 

Each Language Is a Law 
Unto Itself 

When does nonsense make sense? When we meet a 
person whom we know only slightly, we say quite for¬ 
mally, “ How do you do? ” Let us look at that question 
for a moment. The word how asks the way or manner, 
as if we said, “ How do you like your eolfee, black, or 
with cream and sugar? ” Then the next word is do. 
That indicates action; you do something, but here I 
merely ask, “ How do you do? ” and a foreigner would 
have every reason to ask “ Do what? ” So, the question, 
“ How do you do? ” is really nonsense if we pick it to 
pieces, word for word, but we all use it daily and under¬ 
stand that it means, “ How do you feel? ” That is the 
customary way of asking the question in English. It 
is good usage in English. In fact, the meaning of a 
word or group of words is generally determined by the 
context in which it appears; that is, the combination 
with other words affects the meaning. 

The Frenchman, on the other hand, says, “ Comment 
vous porte/. vous? ” which means, “ How do you carry 
yourself? ” You may be amused and tempted to say, 
“ I do not need to carry myself; I can stand on my two 
feet.” That greeting is good usage in French; it is the 
polite way of asking, “ How do you do? ” in French. 
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How do you do? ” 

The German, however, asks, “ Wie befinden Sie 
sich? ” It really means, “ How do you find yourself? ” 
You may feel like replying, “ Well, I have not lost 
myself.” But that is the German way of asking, “ How 
do you do? ” It is good usage in German. 

Courtesy is the same no matter what language we 
use, but the words in which it is expressed depend upon 
the pattern used in the particular language, which may 
be very different from another, just as the pattern of 
Mary’s dress is not like that of Susie’s. 

Each language has its rules for making meanings 
clear. What is right in one language may be wrong in 
another. We do not play baseball with football rules. 
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Such a mixup would certainly make a very queer game. 
We have to follow the rules of the game , which were 
made so that we might all play the same game in the 
same way. When we use English, we also have to fol¬ 
low the rules of the language, and when we use any 
other language, we find different rules, which all help 
us to use the language and to understand it. 

Take a good look at the following words: “ The 
lights the father on switch and turned went/' What 
is the matter with the idea contained in these words? 
Are there any words you do not know? Of course not, 
but that is not the way we make a sentence in English. 
It is contrary to all usage. We cannot throw a lot of 
words into a hat and shake them up and pick them 
out in a haphazard way and expect to have a sentence 
or a complete thought which all of us can understand. 
We have very definite rules lor our English sentences. 

What can the above words be made to say by a change 
in their order? Work it out for yourself. 

Complete sentences give us complete thoughts. Let 
us now talk about sentences for a while. Perhaps one 
of the best ways to find out more about sentences is to 
decide first what a sentence is. 

Take the three words man, tiger, kills. The way 
they are used will show how they are related to each 
other. There is one action word or verb (kills) , but 
two names of things, or nouns (man and tiger) . To 
make a complete thought, we must say or ask something 
about someone or something or tell someone to do 
something; hence, we need a verb or an action word 
in a complete thought. 
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With our three words, we find that we can say, “ Man 
kills tiger, or “ Tiger kills man.” That word kills 
must be used to show the action. But besides the action 
word or verb, which we call the predicate , there must be 
someone or something that does the action; this we call 
the subject. Either the man kills or the tiger kills. 


Subject and Predicate 
The Right Man in the Right Job 

Every complete sentence has a subject and a predicate. 
In days of unemployment, we find many men working 
at tasks which they dislike or for which they are not 
trained. Notice what the people below are doing, take 
a piece of paper, and try to put each worker in the right 
place by combining the words in Column II with those 
in Column I. 


I 

1. The elderly doctor 

2. The skilled carpenter 

3. The bold lawyer 

4. The French chef 

5. Four strong movers 

6. The happy Italian 

peddler 

7. The gruff general 

8. Our editor 

9. The policeman and 

the detective 

10. The postman 

Did you give each man 
are a good manager. 


II 

cooked a delicious meal, 
sold fresh vegetables, 
ordered the army to ad¬ 
vance. 

fired the advertising man¬ 
ager. 

built our garage, 
arrested the criminal, 
pleaded in court, 
delivered the letters, 
brought in the new piano, 
cured the sick child. 

the proper job? If so, you 
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If you will notice the above sentences carefully, you 
will see that each is divided into two different parts. 
On the left is the doer of the action with the words 
that describe him. The doer is called the subject of 
the sentence. On the right side are the words that tell 
what the subject is doing. These words form the predi¬ 
cate of the sentence. 

Remember that the complete subject includes the 
word about which something is said and all its modi¬ 
fiers , 1 while the complete predicate includes the verb 
and all its modifiers. Pick out the complete subject 
and the complete predicate in the following sentences: 

1. A man jumped from a trapeze into a net. 

2. We drove over the hills to the school house. 

3. The boys and girls laughed and cried. 

4. Half of the men on our team quit. 

5. With what weapons will the angry duke fight? 

Nouns are often modified by articles. A complete 
thought contains a subject and a verb, and is called 
a sentence. But a sentence may contain more than a 
subject and a verb. The subject may be modified by 
another word, for example, by a , as in the first sentence 
above, or by the , as in the third sentence above. We 
call a the indefinite article, because we are not indicat¬ 
ing any definite person or thing. We call the the defi¬ 
nite article because it includes a definite person or 
thing. 

1 A modifier is a word that adds something to the picture that you 
have. For example: “ A large, shaggy-haired dog ” gives you a much 
clearer picture than the word dog alone. In the same way, we might say, 
“ The tiger leaped suddenly from the bush.” The word suddenly adds 
force to the picture of the tiger’s action. 
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Many verbs have direct objects. Also we may have 
more than one noun in a sentence, as in, “ The man 
kills a tiger.” In this sentence we have not only named 
the action and the person who does it, but we tell who 
or what receives the action. We ask ourselves, “ What 
does the man kill? ” and the answer is, ” A tiger.” The 
receiver of the action expressed by the verb is called the 
direct object. 

Copy the following sentences and test yourself. Un¬ 
derline the complete subject, double underline the 
complete predicate. 

1. My father and mother are expecting me. 

2. Our soldiers defeated the enemy’s force. 

3. He was a leader of leaders. 

4. With these words the officer warned the driver. 

5. By means of a clever plan his mother saved him. 

6 . After a few years he returned. 

7. The pretty baby with the pink sunbonnet smiled. 

8 . Wash your teeth carefully. 

9. To Neptune he gave the kingdom of the sea. 

10. Hard-working men deserve credit. 
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Direct Object 
Know Your Business 

Nowadays we select our future professions early and 
plan our education accordingly. Do you know what 
the following men do? Tell what each takes care of. 


1. 

2. 
3 * 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 

7 - 

8 . 

9 - 

io. 


Florists sell 
Lawyers plead 
Doctors cure 
Postmen deliver 
Teachers instruct 
Chauffeurs drive 
Typists operate 
Artists paint 
Bakers bake 
Mechanics fix 


Can you tell the direct object of a verb when you see 

it? We have completed each of the above sentences 
with the name of something that was acted upon or 
which received the action that passed over from the 
doer, the subject, to the receiver. Remember that we 
call this receiver of the action or the thing that is acted 
upon a direct object . 


Test Yourself 

Can you pick out the direct object in the following 
sentences? 

1. The hunters caught the animals. 

2. Eskimos eat blubber. 

3. The tourists saw Niagara Falls. 

4. He wrote a complete sentence. 
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5. The pupils study their lessons. 

6 . The merchant sold good food. 

7. Architects plan and build houses. 

8. Sammy likes good books. 

9. John will write a letter about a model airplane. 

10. Scientists found the bones of prehistoric men in the 
caves of southern France. 

Things to Do 

Name the subject and the direct object in the fol¬ 
lowing sentences: 

1. Good citizens love their neighbors and serve their 
country well. 

2. We have many ships. 

3. The man watched the clock. 

4. What books will the girls read? 

5. The women and children laughed aloud. 

6. Father and mother expect me. 

7. Who killed the canary? 

8. We had apple pie and coffee for lunch. 

9. We want health and happiness. 

10. The teacher praised the pupils for their good work. 

In English, the subject usually precedes the verb, 
while the object usually follows it. You will notice 
that we may say, “ The man kills a tiger," or “ The 
tiger kills a man," and either is a complete sentence. 
But it is by the position of the words that we know 
the difference between the subject and the object. We 
almost always place the subject before the verb and 
the object after it in English. This is not necessarily 
true in other languages. Let us look, for example, at 
some Latin sentences. 
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Puellfl amat nautam. (The girl loves the sailor.) 

Nautam pixel la amat. 

Pixel la nautam amat. 

All three Latin sentences say the same thing. The 
changes in position of the nouns merely change the 
emphasis from one word to another. But the im¬ 
portant fact is that Latin has endings to show the use 
which is made of a noun. Thus, puella is the subject 
and nautam is the direct object, no matter where it 
comes in the sentence. In English, the position of 
the noun usually shows its use in the sentence. The 
natural order in English is subject before the verb. 

Nauta amat pixel lam. (The sailor loves the girl.) 

Fuel lam nauta amat. 

Nauta puellam amat. 

By changing the endings of the nouns above we have 
made nauta the subject of the sentence and puellam 
the direct object, regardless of the word order. 

Note that in Latin we have changed the endings 
but in English we have changed the positions of the 
nouns. Such sentences as “ The girl loves the sailor,” 
“ The sailor loves the girl,” are called declarative sen¬ 
tences because they declare or state a fact. 

Suppose that instead of making a statement in Eng¬ 
lish, we want to ask a question. How do we ask about 
the sailor and girl? We say, “ Does the sailor love the 
girl? ” See how the French would ask that question: 
“ Est-ce que le marin aime la jeune fdle? ” (“ Is it that 

the sailor loves the girl? ”) How would the German 
ask the question? “ Liebt der Seemann das Madchen? ” 
(“ Loves the sailor the girl? ”) 
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Every language has patterns which must be followed 
in the making of sentences. We must know the pat¬ 
terns of our language and follow them. 

Some verbs do not have direct objects. As we said 
before, a complete thought must say or ask something, 
and it is the verb that does this work. While we call 
the verb an action word, we do have some verb forms 
which state or ask something without any action, for 
instance: 

The man is old. 

Were you there? 

The boys are in school. 

These verbs are all forms of the verb to be. Notice 
that the word which follows the verb to be is necessary 
to complete the thought. If we say man old, we haven’t 
a complete thought; but, when we link man and old 
by a verb, such as is, or was, we have expressed a com¬ 
plete thought, and we have stated something. Such 
verbs are used to link the subject and the predicate and 
are called linking verbs. Do not confuse the words 
that follow a linking verb with a direct object, which 
is the receiver of the action. 


Cross Questions and Crooked Answers 

How would you like to play a game with sentences? 
No game is quite so laugh-provoking as “ Cross Ques¬ 
tions and Crooked Answers.” 

Prepare two slips of paper. On one slip write a 
question about anything of interest that you can think 
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of. On the other slip write the answer in a complete 
sentence. Pass the slip containing the question to the 
person in front of you and then pass the answer slip 
to the person behind you. As your chairman or teacher 
calls on you. read the question and answer that have 
been passed to you. Of course, the question and an¬ 
swer that you read do not match, and are quite ridicu¬ 
lous, but it is loads of fun. 

Declarative and Interrogative Sentences 

In this game, two kinds of sentences are used. The 
sentences that ask questions are called interrogatives, 
from the Latin word rognre , meaning to ask. An inter¬ 
rogative sentence is always followed by a question mark. 
The answers arc called declarative sentences because 
they declare something or state a fact. At the end of 
each sentence there must be a period. 

Next time we ask a question, let us remember that 
we are using an interrogative sentence. When we tell 
a friend something, remember that we are using declar¬ 
ative sentences or stating facts. 

Imperative Sentences 

When a subject is not given, it must be understood, 
for every complete sentence must have a subject. We 
have learned that a sentence must have a subject and a 
verb, but we shall now learn that the subject is some¬ 
times left out, although we can supply it. Here are 
some examples of complete thoughts that are sentences, 
without subject expressed. 
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1. Give me your book. 

2. Come back. 

3. Don’t go. 

4. Hurry up. 

These sentences all have the same subject understood, 
namely, you. In form they are not complete, but there 
can be no doubt who the subject is. If we express the 
subject, the sentences would read as follows: 

1. You give me your book. 

2. You come back. 

3. Don’t you go. 

4. You hurry up. 

These sentences all give commands and are called im¬ 
perative sentences. 

Exclamatory Sentences 

Sometimes we have to supply both the subject and the 
verb. Have you ever been excited? Tell the class 
about the most exciting experience that you ever have 
had. What are some of the things you said at the time? 
How did you say them? Were you calm and matter-of- 
fact? Did you speak in complete sentences? 

Write down on paper or on the board some of the 
things you said when you were excited or provoked. 
Look at them. Does just reading the words give you 
that same excited feeling? In a moment of excitement, 
we often leave out both the subject and the verb in these 
exclamatory remarks. By putting an exclamation point 
after each remark it becomes a sentence like this: 

What a beautiful picture! 
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If we express the subject and verb we should have: 
What a beautiful picture this is! 

Such a group of words is called an exclamatory sen - 
fence and should always be followed by an exclamation 
point. 


Test on Four Kinds of Sentences 
Quadruplets 

Remember these names: Declarative, Interrogative, 
Imperative, Exclamatory. Quintuplets for Canada and 
quadruplets for us! Four of a kind keep us busy 
enough. The four kinds of sentences furnish about all 
the variety we need. 

Here is a chance to find out how much we have 
learned and what we remember about sentences. Let 
us copy the following sentences and punctuate them, 
telling whether each is declarative, interrogative, im¬ 
perative, or exclamatory: 

1. What is your city’s chief industry 

2. How dark it was 

3. Every good citizen goes to vote 

4. Obey your parents 

5. To thine own self be true 

6. Can a leopard change his spots 

7. What a fine chap he is 

8. Work and pray 

9. All men are created free and equal 

10. How can you be sure of success 

11. How terrible it must be 

12. Love your neighbors 

13. Every beginning is difficult 
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14. What a difficult problem 

15. Is health more important than wealth 

16. All’s well that ends well 


Questions for Discussion 

1. What is meant by rules and of what use are they? 

2. What do we mean by saying, “ What is right for Mary 
may be wrong for Ann ”? 

3. How do words get particular meanings? 

4. Study the Latin sentences on page 90 and tell how 
they compare with English. 

5. What do we mean by the word pattern when we 
speak of a language? 

6. What is the difference between the definite and the 
indefinite article? 

7. In what way does the position of a word in a sentence 
affect the meaning? 

8. Why do we say that be is a linking verb? 

g. Does the verb be have an object? Can you explain? 

10. How do we show great excitement by the way we 
speak? 


Activities 

1. If you can say, “ How do you do ” in some other lan¬ 
guage, you might teach it to the class. 

2. Write out the rules for “ Blind Man’s Buff ” so that 
a stranger visiting you could understand how to play the 
game. 

3. Interview a Latin student. Ask about the order of 
words in a Latin sentence and any other facts in which you 
may be interested and report back to the class. 

4. Look in a book on vocations and find the names of 
unusual occupations and then discuss these various jobs in 
class. 
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5. Write out directions for making something, a kite or 
a cake, for instance. Be sure you are so definite and careful 
that your directions can be followed with good results. 


Books to Read 

Ball, Francis Kingsley. Building with Words. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1926; p. 1. 

Eichler, Lillian. Customs of Mankind. Garden City Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Garden City, New York, 1937. 

Fry, Margaret. Man and His Customs. Follett Publish¬ 
ing Company, Chicago, 1934; Chapter V. 

I largrave, Basil. Origins and Meanings of Popular Phrases 
and Names. T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., London, 1932. 
Holt, Alfred H. Phrase Origins: A Study of Familiar Ex¬ 
pressions. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 

1936- 

Mencken, II. L. The American Language. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York, 1937. 
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The Voice With a Smile 

What does a voice tell by its very sound? Have you 
ever answered the telephone and heard a voice say to 
you, “ I bet you don’t know who this is ”? Sometimes 
you reply, “ Of course I do; it’s Harry.” 

The fact is no two voices are exactly alike any more 
than two faces arc ex¬ 
actly alike. There is a 
difference in the tone of 
the voice, in pitch, in 
speed of utterance, and 
perhaps in the way cer¬ 
tain sounds are pro¬ 
nounced. We become 
so used to certain voices 
that we recognize them 
at once. The voices of 
members of our family 
and even of our favorite 
radio broadcasters are 
familiar to us. We can 
recognize on the radio 
the voices of Amos and Andy, Major Bowes, Charlie 
McCarthy, Lowell Thomas, and many others whom we 
have never seen. 



Courtesy of the New York Telephone Company 

“ The voice with a smile.” 
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There is something personal in a voice. It may be 
pleasant, friendly, and courteous, or it may be impa¬ 
tient, expressionless, and unpleasant. 

A good impression is made by a pleasant voice. The 
tone of our voices affects the listener so that, even with¬ 
out knowing us, he forms a lasting impression of us. 
He decides, upon hearing our voices, many things con¬ 
cerning our dispositions, our training, and our feelings 
at the moment we are speaking. The way we feel shows 
in our voice when we speak. We are cheerful; we are 
gloomy; we are angry; we arc sleepy; we are pleased; we 
are cross — all that appears in the tone of our voices. 
Our manner of speaking shows whether we are persons 
of culture and refinement, or coarse, surly, and ill-bred 
persons. 

What is voice? Have you heard your own voice as 
others hear it? That brings us to the question of what 
voice is. The simplest answer is that voice is sound 
made through the mouth. Then we ask what sound is. 
Well, we can say that sound is anything that is heard. 
Sound is made by waves of the air which strike the ear¬ 
drums and make them quiver or vibrate, and then 
nerves like tiny telephone wires carry the message to 
the brain. 

Voice is sound made by the vibration of the vocal 
folds in the voice box or larynx. The vocal folds are 
two strips like elastic bands, situated at the upper end 
of the wind pipe or Adam’s apple. The air or breath 
comes out of the lungs and stirs these vocal folds, thus 
producing a sound. This sound which comes out of 
the mouth can be greatly modified or changed by the 
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various positions of the lips, the teeth, the jaws, the 
tongue. 

Let us experiment with a few sounds needed to 
make words. First, there are the vowels, a, e, i. o, u. 
Let us pronounce the following words: ah, at, ate, eat. 
Our mouths are open in saying these sounds, but our 
jaws change position. They arc most open for the 
sound ah, and gradually close for the other sounds in 
order. Now let us round our lips as if we were going to 
whistle and let us say all, obey, oh, title. We notice that 
we are gradually moving our lips forward and closer to¬ 
gether so that in rule they are almost closed. 

Now let us try a few of the consonants. Some of 
them have no voice. They are mere breath consonants, 
such as, f, p, t, th (in thin), s (in six ), sh (in shoe) , ch 
(in cheek). Some other consonants do have voice, 
such as, b, d, th (in this) , z (in haze) , j (in jam) , g 
(in go) , and m, n, ng. 

A given letter of our alphabet may not always repre¬ 
sent the same sound. Not only does the letter i repre¬ 
sent the sounds in pin and machine, but i may rep¬ 
resent two sounds joined in quick succession, for 
example, in island. This sound of i is sometimes rep¬ 
resented by two letters, as in aisle. Two vowel sounds 
joined together so that they seem to make one sound 
are called a diphthong. The English language con¬ 
tains many diphthongs. The sound oi in join and the 
ai in pain are examples. But two vowels may stand 
side' by side and each keep its own sound as in coop¬ 
erate and vacuum. 

Some consonants may also represent more than one 
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sound; for example, the letter c represents k in car and 
5 in cent. The letter g in gem sounds like /. S in rose 
sounds like z. Th in this is not like th in think. 

Can you learn to control your voice? When you get 
home look in a mirror and watch your mouth as you 
say all these different sounds clearly. See how it 
changes position. It has to change, because that 
change of position is what makes the differences in 
sounds. We have heard that some deaf people are able 
to understand what we say by reading our lips. If we 
watch people who enunciate distinctly we shall see how 
much their lips move. The more we move our lips the 
more distinctly we are likely to speak. We have heard 
people talk like this, “ Gwon, wadjumean? Wasat? 
Hcdadunit.” Let us not allow ourselves to be so lazy- 
lipped. 

We can have a clear, pleasant voice if we care to 
make the effort to improve ourselves. First, we should 
relax our bodies so that there is no strain, but just a 
natural outpouring of breath and sound. Then, we 
should open our mouths and move our lips and jaws 
and tongue and let the tones come out. 

Even the deaf and mute can learn to “ hear ” and 
“ speak.” There are children unable to hear speech 
sounds and therefore not able to imitate sounds made 
by other people. These children are called deaf mutes. 
Most deaf mutes communicate by signs. Perhaps some 
of you know the sign language of the deaf mutes. 

In recent years schools for the deaf have been teach¬ 
ing speech and lip reading. Great progress is being 
made in our country in teaching the deaf to produce 
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correct sounds by showing them how to shape their 
mouths and how to place their tongues. The pupil 
places his hand on the teacher’s cheek and feels the vi¬ 
bration caused by the teacher’s voice. In time the pu¬ 
pil will be able to reproduce the sound he has heard 
through his fingers. When he imitates the mouth po¬ 
sition of his teacher and feels the same vibration he 
knows that he is making the correct sound. The vi¬ 
brations of a piano on which a deaf person holds his 
hand will make it possible for him to follow a tune. 

You can learn to improve your voice. The human 
voice, like a musical instrument, has many tones. The 
mouth is a sound instrument. If we have ever tried to 
blow a bugle, we know that we cannot afford to have 
lazy lips. The volume of sound that we produce de¬ 
pends on the skill with which we use our breath and 
our lips. To blow a bugle well requires practice and 
training. Our own voices also require practice 
and training. Voices can be trained to speak clearly 
just as the famous Seeing Eye dogs are trained to lead 
the blind. 

Because one person makes the sounds and another 
person hears them, it is very important that the speaker 
enunciate or pronounce distinctly and correctly. As we 
listen to the following sounds, we can understand how 
necessary it is to say clearly what we mean to say: “ A 
nice man may be an ice man.” An example of a misun¬ 
derstanding caused probably by “ lazy lips ” occurred 
when a teacher dictated the following sentence to a 
class: “ Here is a worm, do not step on it.” The class 
wrote: “ Here is a warm doughnut, step on it.” 
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In writing we use punctuation marks to add expres¬ 
sion to what we say. We realize how easily we can mis¬ 
understand sounds and so lose entirely the speaker’s 
thought. Let us be careful to sound all the necessary 
letters in a word. Let us say Febn/ary instead of Feb- 
wary, and “ I should have done it,” rather than “ I 
should of done it,” and “ I don’t know,” instead of “ I 
dunno.” 

Why Punctuate? 

Punctuation tells us many things. Whenever we 
speak, we show by the rise and fall of the voice or by 
pauses the thought or feeling we are trying to express. 
But in writing, we cannot show our meaning by voice 
changes or by pauses, so we separate the parts of a sen¬ 
tence by punctuation marks to help us get the thought 
clearly. Certain marks or signs of punctuation lead the 
way to a more intelligent reading and a clearer under¬ 
standing. Notice the difference in meaning which the 
punctuation marks make in the following sentences: 

John said, “ Mary will not go to the game this after¬ 
noon.” 

“ John,” said Mary, “ will not go to the game this after¬ 
noon.” 

Who is the speaker in the first sentence? Who speaks 
in the second one? The quotation marks (“ ”) indicate 
the direct words of the speaker, and by placing them dif¬ 
ferently we have changed the meaning of the sentence. 

Copy and punctuate the following sentence correctly 
to convey the meaning: That that is is that that is not is 
not . When you speak this sentence the tone of the 
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voice and the pauses between words will lead to the 
meaning you want to convey. 

There are six signs which help to make our meanings 
clear in writing: period (.), comma (,), colon (:), 
semicolon (;), apostrophe (’), and quotation marks 

(“”)• 

I. The period (.) 

A. We have already learned that a period is placed 

at the end of each declarative or imperative 
sentence, for example: 

The fertile valley was an easy place for men to 
make a living, (declarative) 

Learn to use a dictionary, (imperative) 

B. We often find it convenient to shorten certain 

words. We have all used such words as 
Mr., Dr., and P.T.A. We know that Mr. 
stands for Mister, Dr. stands for Doctor, and 
P.T.A. is a short form for Parent Teacher 
Association. These shortened forms have a 
rather long name, abbreviations. Each ab¬ 
breviation must be followed by a period. 

Things to Do 

1. Make a list of abbreviations. Compare and check 
with other lists of your classmates. 

2. Copy on paper the following sentences and put peri¬ 
ods where they should be. Then encircle the periods you 
have -put in. 

a. Mr A R Paul goes to Fla each winter 

b. A speaker from the YWCA will talk to the girls 

in the auditorium at 10 30 
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c. Meetings arc held on the first Wed in Sept, Nov , 
and Feb 

II. The comma (,) 

This mark is a very busy fellow wherever we find 
good writing. It is his job to do these things: 

A. To separate words in a series: as, 

In our garden we have carrots, beans, peas, and 
cabbages. 

B. To separate groups of words in a series; as, 

“ Over the river, and through the woods, to 
grandfather’s house we go.” 

C. To separate yes and no from the rest of the sen¬ 

tence; as. 

Yes, I have enjoyed the book. 

No, primitive man had no wagons. 

D. To set ofr the name of a person spoken to; as, 
Did you say, John, that dogs do not speak? 

Betty, you may join 
the poster commit¬ 
tee on illustrations. 

E. To set off little ex¬ 
pressions of expla¬ 
nation; as, 

Egypt, called the 
Gift of the Nile, 
gave us the calendar. 
Louis Pasteur, the 
great French scien¬ 
tist, developed the 
process we call pas¬ 
teurizing milk. 



Louis Pasteur in his laboratory. 
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By inserting a comma in the wrong place a clerk cost 
the United States $2,000,000. Congress passed a law 
listing articles that could be admitted duty free. The 
list contained this sentence, “ All foreign fruit-plants 
are free from duty,” but the clerk wrote, “ All foreign 
fruit, plants are free from duty.” Great quantities of 
fruit came in duty free, because it was impossible to cor¬ 
rect this error until Congress met in a new session. 

Things to Do 

1. Copy on paper the following sentences and supply 
commas where you think a natural pause in the voice would 
make the meaning clearer. 

a. His appearance his manner the way he talked and 

even his walk were very strange. 

b. In our school we have social dancing practice in 

public speaking and experiences in garden ap¬ 
preciation. 

c. Don't you think Roger that it is interesting to 

read about the early Britons? 

d. The robber band tied their horses to the shrubs 

looked carefully about then opened the mas¬ 
sive secret door. 

e. My favorite books are Treasure Island Red Horse 

Hill Mehitable and Boys' Book of Frontier 

Fighters. 

f. Why can’t you go to the party Betty? 

g. The boys shouted danced skipped for joy and car¬ 

ried the winners on their shoulders. 

h. We had visited Yellowstone Park Pike's Peak 

Mesa Verde Park and Grand Canyon. 

i. Near Phoenix Arizona some Navajo Indians 

brought baskets for us to buy. 

j. Mickey our little puppy had recently disappeared. 
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k. Bob please try to improve your writing. 

l. The movie “ Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ” 

was a remarkable example of color photogra- 
phy. 

m. At three o’clock Betty we shall meet each girl 

bringing her own lunch. 

n. The plan is for each section to offer prizes for the 

best garden to encourage thrift to form a 
healthy summer occupation for leisure hours. 

o. Our unexpected visitors Aunt Anna and Uncle 

Joe brought more pleasure than we had enjoyed 
in some time. 

2. Write three sentences to show each of the five uses of 
the comma. 

3. Try to find a few examples of each use of the comma 
in a magazine or newspaper. Paste them on cardboard or 
stiff paper and bring to class. 

III. The colon (:) 

This mark does not appear often, but when we 
see it we should know what it means. The most 
common use of the colon is: 

A. To introduce a list of words; as, 

The inner chamber of the pyramid contained 
rich treasure: mummies, pieces of ancient 
furniture, beautiful jewelry, and pottery. 
Jane prepared her Christmas shopping list: 
slippers for mother, a book for father, new 
high-tops for Jim, and a party purse for 
Louise. 

IV. The semicolon (;) 

A. Sometimes we have in a sentence two or more 
complete thoughts which are quite closely 
related. In place of a comma and joining 
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word (conjunction) we often use a semico¬ 
lon; as, 

The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall not want. 
The people in all the world want peace; yet 
wars seem to follow wars as the night follows 
the day. 

Lawrence went to a summer camp in northern 
Michigan; Edward worked in his father's 
store. 

V. The apostrophe (’) 

A. Sometimes we speed up our ways of say¬ 

ing things by shortened forms, called con¬ 
tractions. The apostrophe shows that some 
letter has been omitted; as. 

Are not you coming? 

Aren’t you coming? 

It’s one o’clock. 

Note that it’s stands for it is while its ex^ 
presses possession. 

Example: Its pages are worn. 

B. The apostrophe is also used with nouns to show 

ownership or possession; as, 

The robin’s song is sweetest in the early 
spring. 

The boys’ work was finished early. 

In the first sentence, there was but one robin 
so we use ’s. 

In the second sentence, there was more than 
one boy so we used s’. 
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Things to Do 

1. Use the following contractions in sentences: 

don’t wouldn’t aren’t 

doesn’t couldn’t weren’t 

can’t 

2. Write on a slip of paper the long form for each one. 
Then underline the letter or letters left out. 

3. On a slip of paper put in the apostrophe that is miss¬ 
ing in the following underlined words and tell why you 
put it just in that place: 

a. His sisters dress was not like the two girls dresses. 

b. Have you seen Charless cap? 

c. The childrens games were exciting. 

d. The boys clubs had a joint meeting that day. 

e. Everybodys business is nobodys business. 



4. A Relay Race. When it comes to sports, there are 
generally a few who excel and get most of the chances 
to play. A relay race offers more people the chance to par¬ 
ticipate. Here is a chance for each of you to get into the 
game. 

Listed below are twenty words, some singular and some 
plural. Your job is to change them so that each word shows 
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possession or ownership. But, before you begin, keep in 
mind these rules of English: 

a. The possessive form of a singular noun is formed by 

adding an apostrophe and .s. Example: girl’s (’s) 

b. The possessive form of a plural noun ending in s 

is formed by adding an apostrophe. Example: 
pupils’ (’) 

If the plural form does not end in s , add the apostro¬ 
phe and 5. Example: women’s (’s) 

Two rows at a time will play this game. The first pupil 
will go to the board, change the first word to the possessive 
form, and return to his seat before the next pupil goes to 
the board to form the possessive of the second word. The 
row that finishes its list of possessives first, correctly, wins. 
The rest of the class are the judges. Ready , get set, go! 
Form the possessive of the following words: 


mouse 

Knox 

children 

thief 

boy 

legion 

Harry 

actors 

man 

potato 

ladies 

enemy 

brother 

goose 

officer 

church 

babies 

Agnes 

sheep 

deer 


VI. Quotation marks (“ ”) 

A. Anything that is quoted and credited to a 

speaker is enclosed in quotation marks. A 
new set of quotation marks is used for each 
new speaker, as, for example: 

“ He is not here/’ said Mary. 

“ When do you expect him? ” asked John. 

B. Quotation marks are used around the title of 

an article or a chapter of a book: as, 

The first chapter of this book is “ The Need of 
Language in Our Daily Lives/’ 
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Things to Do 

Copy the following paragraph and supply the necessary 
punctuation marks: 

Is she coming to the picnic tomorrow asked Marys 
teacher. Mother has not been well and Mary said John 
may not he able to leave her if Bill comes the boys father 
will send a note saying dear Miss Brown please excuse 
Marys absence and oblige yours truly George Smith. 

Read the poem below and note the many uses of punctu¬ 
ation marks. 


ADVENTURE 

A runaway road passes grandfather’s gate, 

And scampers away to the lea. 

I say to it, “ Please, little road, won’t you wait? ” 

But it only cries, “ Come follow me! ” 

The gate whispers, “ Stay! ” 

And the swing cries out, “ Play! ” 

But the runaway road just scampers away. 

And I’m so bewitched that I burst into laughter, 

And leap the low fence to go merrily after. 

I’ve followed before; so of course the road knows me, 
And there is no end to the secrets it shows me. 

From Around a Toadstool Table, by Rowena Bastin Bennett. 
Follett Publishing Company, Chicago. 


Enlarge Your Vocabulary 

Voice is of little use unless you have something to say. 
We have spoken of the importance of the voice because 
we want to realize what a good voice means. But it re¬ 
quires more than just the tone of the voice to make an 
appeal to listeners. The silver-tongued orator must 
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Riving Galloway 


When you apply for a position, you will make a favorable 
impression if you can use language correctly and forcefully. 

have something to say . A mere flow of pleasant sound¬ 
ing words is not enough. There must be meaning and 
thought back of the words. There must be a rich vo¬ 
cabulary, or stock of words, to express this meaning and 
thought. 

One of the purposes of this course is to help us to en¬ 
large our stock of words and to make us think carefully 
about words. 

Why should you enlarge your vocabulary? There 
are always opportunities for work for those who pre¬ 
pare themselves to meet the demands of this busy world. 
Nothing is more important in business and profes¬ 
sional life than a thorough knowledge of our language. 
Our language is the medium by which we acquire all 
other knowledge. Let us remember that language is 
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our means of communication and the very instrument 
of thought. The ability to use language correctly and 
forcefully is a mark of the educated man. His language 
means more in his social relations than the clothes he 
wears. It may give him the ability to influence thou¬ 
sands of other people. 

Investigations have shown that important business¬ 
men , earning large salaries, have large vocabularies. 
This is because words are the tools with which men do 
their own thinking as well as grasp the thoughts of 
others. 

The great English statesman Disraeli once said, 
“ With words we rule mankind.” 


Word Study 


I. See how quickly you can find in the dictionary four 
facts about each of the following words which were 
used in this chapter: 


courteous 
sound 
vibrate 
vocal folds 
voice box 


vowel 

consonant 

diphthong 

punctuation 

characteristic 


II. Are there any other words used in this chapter that 
you do not understand? 

III. Use the following words in sentences of your own: 

suggestion instrument 

influence opportunity 

badge dialect 
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Topics for Discussion 

1. What is meant by the saying* that a musician can 
make a piano “ talk ”? 

2. Does a musical instrument have a voice? 

3. How did Helen Keller learn to read and write? 

4. Which is more important: what you say, or how you 
say it? 

5. Do all persons born in the United States pronounce 
each word in the same way? Why or why not? 

6 . What is meant by the word dialect? Are there any 
dialects in this country? 

7. Is a loud voice always easier to understand than a 
low one? 

8. Can you mention some other tongue-twisters like, 
“ She sells sea shells,” which help to make us enunciate 
more clearly? 

9. Can you name some important parts of your speech 
mechanism? Where and how could you find an answer to 
this question? 

10. What kind of a voice would you use if you were 
speaking from your auditorium platform to the entire 
school, urging everyone to support the football team? 

Activities 

1. Visit a class for the deaf and report on it to the class. 

2. Tell how sound communication affects our lives. 

3. Construct a megaphone. Try out different sizes and 
note what happens. 

4. Compare the human voice and the telephone trans¬ 
mitter. Compare also the human ear and the telephone 
receiver. (The telephone company will probably lend you 
a receiver and transmitter for purposes of demonstration.) 

5. Try this experiment: Take a ruler and place it 
against the bone behind your ear, plug your ear, and, v/ith 
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the finger, scratch the other end of the ruler. Do you hear 
the faint noise of the scratching? 

6. Look up the International Phonetic Alphabet and 
use it to write out the following English sentence: “ English 
is my native tongue.” 

7. Have a record of your own voice made so that you 
may hear yourself as others hear you. 

8. Listen to a phonograph record or a radio program in 
some foreign language which you do not know and tell your 
impressions of that language. 

9. Compare two or three speakers or announcers on 
the radio and see if you can tell why one is easier to under¬ 
stand. 

10. Try this experiment on your dog: Say in a very cross 
voice, “ You faithful old pal.” Then say in a gentle, 
friendly voice, “ Get out of my way, you brute.” Watch 
the effect of your voice on the dog and then determine 
whether it is the tone of your voice or the words that he 
understands. 

11. Organize a club that will give “ radio talks ” before 
an imaginary microphone and have members of the club 
compete for the honor of being the “ best speaker.” 

12. Play a voice recognition game in which a blindfolded 
pupil attempts to recognize the voice of a pupil who is 
reciting. When he guesses right the other person takes his 
place. 


Books to Read 

Avail. American Bo^s’ Book 0^ Signs, Signals, and 

Sh\\<^>\ 

p. 112. 

Borchers, Gladys Louise. Living Speech. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York, 1938; Chapter III. 

Coyne, Joan. “Your Voice and the Telephone.” Scho¬ 
lastic October 15, 1938; p. 11. 
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Eichler, Lillian. Customs of Mankind. Garden City Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Garden City, New York, 1937; Chap¬ 
ter IV. 

Keller, Helen. Story of My Life. Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1905; Chapter XIII. 

Leitzell, Ted. “ Broadcast Lingo/’ In Radio News, April, 

1 ( J 3 8 ; PP- 9 - 11 - 

Scott, Harry Fletcher; Carr, Wilbert Lester; and Wilkin¬ 
son, Gerald Thomas. Language and Its Growth. Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1935; p. 49. 
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CHAPTER 


7 

The Art of Writing 

Developed from Pictures 

*== 

Before men had invented letters they used pictures to 
convey written ideas. Have you noticed that young 
children love to draw pictures? Some of these draw¬ 
ings are easy to understand, but others are hard to inter¬ 
pret. Perhaps those three uneven lines joined at the 
top may be a picture of grandmother’s pretty white 
house nestling among old-fashioned (lowers behind a 
while picket fence. And that funny mark is a little girl 
holding in her arms a big tiger kitty nearly as large as 
she is. Our small artist knows exactly the ideas she 
wishes to picture. But to the observer, there appears 
to be just a puzzling group of meaningless marks. 
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American Museum of Natural History 

Early man decorated the walls of his caves. These bison, 
painted in bright colors, were found in a cavern near Dordogne, 
France. The artists lived over 25,000 years ago. 
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These crude drawings made by children with pencil 
or chalk are like early man’s first attempts at drawing 
pictures. An interesting fact is that these pictures 
drawn by early man were the beginnings of the art of 
writing. 

Writing was one of man’s greatest achievements. 

Just as we learned to speak long before we learned to 
read and write, so early man was able to communicate 
by gestures and by sounds long before he could read or 
write. But even when man and his family lived in a 
cave in the hillside, he was ever on the alert for better 
shelter and ways of making life easier and safer. This 
striving for better things has led man up and on from 
the early days of great hardships and dangers to the civ¬ 
ilization he has reached today. During that long climb 
there are certain achievements which stand out large 
and important, just as mountains tower above the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. Among these great achieve¬ 
ments we have placed man’s development of speech 
first, and we shall place next his invention of a way to 
picture his thoughts and feelings so that he might com¬ 
municate with those who were not within the sound of 
his voice. 

Some examples of picture writing. Writing is very 
different from speech; it only pictures speech. At first 
the pictures looked as nearly like the things they repre¬ 
sented as the artist could make them; for example, this 
Chinese picture of a man i. Gradually as people 
learned to know what the pictures stood for, they be¬ 
came careless in making them, until the pictures no 
longer looked very much like the original ones; for ex- 



Free-Lance Photographer’s Gui 

Young American baseball players argue about the number of 
strikes and balls. II or III? 

ample, this symbol A is now the Chinese for man. 
These pictures we call pictograms. This is the first 
step that early man took in developing writing. 

How did men come to use symbols for written words? 
Pictures were probably only used in the beginning to 
leave a message or to serve as a reminder, just as we 
sometimes tie a string to a finger to help us to remem¬ 
ber something we have to do. 

Let us look now for a moment at the Roman numer¬ 
als I, II, III. They do not spell, they merely picture for 
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us the words one, two, three, and originally they were 
pictures of the fingers held up in counting. We have 
seen the baseball umpire use this method of calling 
strikes and balls. These numbers are called digits from 
the Latin word digitus meaning “ finger. ,, The nu¬ 
merals 1,2,3 are Arabic and they picture the same idea 
as the I, II, III. We call such pictures of ideas, ideo¬ 
grams. This was the second step in developing zuriting. 

Where did the alphabet come from? What we want 
to know is how these early pictures developed into our 
form of writing with the alphabet. We have often 
heard the expression, “ Rome was not built in a day/' 
which means that it took hundreds of years to build the 
beautiful city of Rome. Just so, it took thousands of 
years to develop our alphabet. In order to find out 
about its beginning we shall have to go far away to learn 
something about an ancient people, the Egyptians. 

Let us look at a globe, or a map, of the world and find 
where Egypt is located. We find it in the northern part 
of Africa spread out for many miles along the Nile 
River. From there came the idea of our alphabet in a 
long, roundabout way. 

Egypt was one of the first countries in the world to 
develop a wonderful civilization. Nobody can think of 
Egypt without associating it with the Nile, the pyra¬ 
mids, the Sphinx, obelisks, hieroglyphics, Pharaohs, 
and Cleopatra. Every one of these words carries a fas¬ 
cinating story. If you don’t know these stories, you 
will enjoy reading any one of the books or articles listed 
at the end of this chapter. You will see how many in¬ 
teresting things there are to learn about Egypt. 
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A camel caravan along the shores of the Nile, with pyramids 
in the background. 

The Egyptians were probably the first people to 
make a calendar to reckon time. They divided the 
year into twelve months of thirty days each, but since 
there are 365 days in a year, they had five days left over 
for a great festival. Of course, they did not count their 
years before and after the birth of Christ in the way we 
do now. They counted the years of the reign of each 
king. For example, they might date an event by saying 
that it happened in the first year of the reign of Raine¬ 
ses II. 

I he Egyptians gave us probably the earliest fixed 
date in history: 4241 b.c. What is meant by the letters 
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b.c. following the numbers? Just how many years ago 
was that date? 

How did the Egyptians develop an alphabet? In the 

days of its early glory, ancient Egypt had a great uni¬ 
versity at Heliopolis which became renowned for its 
work in astronomy, which is the study of the stars. 
Scholars believe that it was at the University of Heli¬ 
opolis that Moses learned the wisdom of the Egyptians. 
These Egyptians, who had so many wonderful ideas, 
also found a way to express themselves in writing. In 
their sacred tombs, or pyramids, many samples of Egyp¬ 
tian writing are found which show that the Egyptians 
began by using simple pictures for their writing pur¬ 
poses. 

These symbols were later called by the Greeks hiero¬ 
glyphics or “ sacred carvings ” because they were sup¬ 
posed to be symbols known only to the priests. Later it 
was found that this form of writing was used by all edu¬ 
cated Egyptians. 

The important fact, however, is that these pictures 
were later developed to represent sounds and stood for 
syllables; that is, they were phonograms, or sound writ¬ 
ing. Finally, they came to stand for the beginning 
sound of a syllable; that is, they became signs or letters 
of an alphabet. Step by step the Egyptians developed 
an alphabet of 2 3 symbols or letters. This is consid¬ 
ered one of the greatest inventions in the history of civ¬ 
ilization. 

We of the modern world are indebted to Egypt for 
much of our knowledge of science, building, and art, 
but most of all for their making an alphabet, although 
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our English alphabet did not come even indirectly 
from the Egyptians. 

In time, Egypt fell into the hands of powerful ene¬ 
mies, and although she lost her position of power, her 
civilization lived on. 

How did we learn to read the ancient Egyptian writ¬ 
ings? At the present time it is possible to decipher, that 
is, read, the hieroglyphics and symbols of the Egyptian 
alphabet. But for hundreds and hundreds of years the 
symbols and pictures of Egyptian monuments re¬ 
mained a complete mystery to scholars everywhere. It 
was not until about a hundred years ago that the world 
got the answer to this mystery. The story is a very in¬ 
teresting one. 

While the French army under Napoleon was in 
Egypt in 1799, a young French officer found near the 
town of Rosetta, not far from Alexandria, a stone slab 
upon which there were three different kinds of inscrip¬ 
tions. This was the famous Rosetta Stone, now in the 
British Museum in London. The inscriptions consist 
of fourteen lines of hieroglyphics, fifty-four lines of 
Greek, and thirty-two lines of Demotic, which was a sec¬ 
ond form of writing used by the Egyptians. Modern 
scholars understood the Greek inscription and the task 
was to find the meaning of the hieroglyphics. For 
twenty years, scholars everywhere tried to find the solu¬ 
tion, but with little success. 

It was the French scholar Champollion who finally 
accomplished this masterly task on which many schol¬ 
ars had worked for years. He spent many long years on 
the work, and these years of hard work were rewarded 
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by success. His name will live forever and be a symbol 
of what can be done by sticking to a hard task in spite 
of discouragement. 

Champollion found that the name of a ruler was al¬ 
ways enclosed in a kind of frame, now called a “ car¬ 
touche.” He was able to 
work out the names of two 
famous rulers, Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra. At the 
right you see these two 
cartouches which helped 
Champollion to decipher 
twelve of the hieroglyph¬ 
ics. Later the entire Ro¬ 
setta Stone was translated. 

It is due to Champollion’s 
painstaking work that the 
world has been able to 
learn so much about an¬ 
cient Egypt. 

Let us look at the pic- These cartouches helped to 
tures in the names of Ptol- solve the mystery of Egyptian 
emy and Cleopatra, and wntin £- 
we shall see, for example, a lion. Since the Egyptian 
word for lion was “ Labo,” a picture of a lion was used 
to represent the sound of the letter /. But because they 
had many words beginning with a we find several pic¬ 
tures representing that letter; for example, a reed, an 
arm, and an eagle . 

There is in Central Park, in New York City, an Egyp¬ 
tian obelisk called “ Cleopatra's Needle ” which was 
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given to the United States some years ago by the ruler 
of Egypt. Hieroglyphics on this monument helped in 
the solution of the great mystery of Egyptian writing. 

Before leaving the Egyptians, we should mention a 
plant called papyrus which grew in the marshy places 
along the Nile River. This plant was used to make ma¬ 
terial upon which to write. It is from this word papy¬ 
rus that our word paper is derived. 

The Egyptians were not the only ancient people who 
developed the art of writing. Another form of writing 
called cuneiforju and consisting of wedge-shaped sym¬ 
bols was developed, perhaps a little later than the Egyp¬ 
tian, but separate from it, by the Babylonians and Su¬ 
merians, who lived in Mesopotamia, between the 
Tigris and the Euphrates Rivers. This kind of writ¬ 
ing, used by people who attained a high degree of civ¬ 
ilization, was also a mystery until about 1850. Then 
an English army officer, Sir Henry Rawlinson, under¬ 
took to translate an inscription carved on a rock rising 
1600 feet from the ground, located near Behistun in 
Persia. This inscription was in three languages: Per¬ 
sian, Medic, and Babylonian. No doubt this was the 
world’s first and most permanent “ billboard,” for it 
has been there for over 2000 years. 

It was at one time believed that the Phoenicians, who 
were great traders and travelers in the Mediterranean 
countries, had originated the alphabet. Today the 
Egyptians get the credit for originating the idea of an 
alphabet, for the Phoenicians merely helped to develop 
and spread it. 

The Hebrews, who were closely related to the Phoe- 
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nicians, also developed an alphabet. The first letter of 
the Hebrew alphabet was called aleph for ox. The sec¬ 
ond letter they called beth , a word meaning house , 
because it was the picture of a primitive house. In the 
same way the other letters of their alphabet each stood 
for some well-known thing. 
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During this time, the Greeks had been moving along 
the road to civilization. Among other things, they 
were learning to keep records of their trade with Phoe¬ 
nicia and with other Mediterranean trading centers. 
They took the names of the Hebrew letters and 
changed them to Alpha, Beta, and so on, which are still 
the Greek names of the letters. The Greeks made 
some changes and additions which made it possible to 
express more sounds in a shorter space. Eventually the 
Romans got these letters from the Greeks and adapted 
them to their needs; for the Romans of those days did 
what we Americans do today — used and improved 
upon the good ideas which they found other people us¬ 
ing. Later most of the other nations in Europe adapted 
the Roman alphabet to their needs. The fact that He- 
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Johannes Gutenberg reading proof drawn from the first Euro¬ 
pean press to print with movable type. 

brews wrote from right to left, whereas the Greeks and 
Romans finally came to write from left to right, as we 
do today, explains why the older shaped letters were 
turned around. 

The English language borrowed its alphabet from the 
Romans. The Roman alphabet had twenty-three let¬ 
ters only. The letter i represented both the vowel and 
the consonant, but j was added in the Middle Ages to 
represent the consonant. Likewise, the Romans used v 
as a vowel or consonant. The use of v as a consonant 
and u as a vowel dates from the Middle Ages. The 
English took over this enlarged alphabet of twenty-five 
letters and added w (a double u) . This alphabet of 
twenty-six letters is what we use in America today. 

The first books were made by hand. The Romans, 
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however, gave us only our capital letters. Our small 
letters and our script were outgrowths of the fine copy- 
writing of the monks of the Middle Ages, many of 
whom spent their lives copying the works of great Latin 
writers. 1 It is easy to understand how the shapes of the 
letters changed from time to time as one scribe copied 
another’s writing, each one trying to make his script 
more beautiful than the others. 

Five hundred years ago printing was invented. 
Books were very rare in the Middle Ages, and would 
have continued to be if an important invention had not 
been made: this was the invention of printing from 
movable types, by Johannes Gutenberg, about 1440 
(probably in Strasbourg, Germany) . This made it 
possible to print hundreds of copies of the same book. 
We can easily see what an important step this was in 
spreading culture and learning. 

Cfyis is (german Cype 

^ 1 )10 t0 flDIb (£nglt0t) 

This is Roman Type 

This is Italic Type 

The types first used were, of course, quite simple, 
and it took several years to perfect Gutenberg’s first 
work. The same type of print was not used every¬ 
where. The words Roman, Italic, German, and Script 
are all applied to various types of print. 

1 You might enjoy reading a delightful story called Gabriel’s Hour 
Glass, by Laura Richards, which tells about a boy who lived in a mon¬ 
astery and made some of these beautiful manuscripts. 
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Questions for Discussion 

1. Why was the invention of writing such an important 
step in the progress of the race? 

2. Why does the written word cow not look like a cow? 

3. Could you make pictures that would represent cer¬ 
tain words of our language? 

4. Which are more important: spoken words or the 
written symbols? Why? 

5. Mow did people before writing was invented know 
what had happened before their own time? 

6. Are there people in the United States who do not 
know how to read or write? 

7. Can you show the class a copy of an American Indian 
picture story and explain what it means? 

8. What is the difference between a pictogram and 
ideogram? 

9. Find and tell something about: 

a. The pyramids 

b. The tomb of Tutankhamen 

c. The Sphinx 

d. Hieroglyphics 

10. What can you tell about the calendar we use? 

11. Are there peoples today who do not use our calendar? 

12. What was the original meaning of the word phono¬ 
gram? What language does it come from? 

13. Can you make a list of words containing the syllable 
phon - or phono- and another list containing -gram? 

14. What do we mean today when we speak of a phono¬ 
graph record? 
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Activities 

i. A sentence written in pictures, sometimes with the 
aid of letters and numerals, is called a rebus. Try to write 
some sentences in that way, for example, “ I can saw wood.” 



From Story of Nations Workbook by Rogers, Adams, and Brown. Henry Holt and Company. 

Can you translate this rebus? 

2. Do you know of any alphabets not discussed in 
Chapter VI? Make a chart or picture to illustrate. 

3. List as many writing tools as you know about. 

4. How does a code differ from an alphabet? Work 
out a secret code and present it to the class. 

5. Make a copy of any part of an ancient manuscript 
like the ones made in the Middle Ages by the monks or 
scribes. Ask your art teacher to help you. 

6. Is the system of shorthand an alphabet? Make charts 
to put on your bulletin board to illustrate this. 

7. Copy an Indian message (which may be found in 
many library books) and explain it to the class. 

8. Tell something about the alphabet used by the 
blind, called “ braille,” and bring examples to class. 

9. Find out something about different kinds of printer’s 
type and show examples. 

10. Make a poster showing the difference between the 
Roman numerals and the Arabic. Try to work out this 
little problem in Roman numerals: Multiply XXXIX by 
VIII. 
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Books to Read 

Barnard, J. Lynn, and Roorbach, Agnew O. Epochs of 
World Progress . Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1 933; Epochs I and II. 

Barnes, Franklin. Man and His Records. Follett Publish¬ 
ing Company, Chicago, 1931; Chapters I, III-X. 

Book of Knowledge. See under Assyria, Aztecs , Babylonia, 
Behistun, Books, Chinese Language, Cuneiform, Egypt, 
Hieroglyphics , Inca Empire, Monks, Phoenicians, Print¬ 
ing, Rosetta Stone, Writing. 

Bragdon, Lillian J. Words on Wings: The Story of Com¬ 
munication. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 
1938; pp. 3-25, 29-74, 77-107, 111-150. 

Breasted, James Henry. Ancient Times: A History of the 
Early World. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1935. Egypt, 
pp. Go-66; Babylonia , pp. 145—148; Assyrians and Chal¬ 
deans, pp. 186, 203-204; Hebrews, pp. 226, 228; Indo- 
Europeans, pp. 252-254; Persian Empire, pp. 265-269; 
Greeks, pp. 318, 321, 329-339, 353, 364-366. 

Champlin Cyclopaedia for Young Polks. MacVeagh, Lin¬ 
coln, Editor-in-Chief, Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1935; Science: Alphabet; Places and Events: As¬ 
syria, Babylonia, Egypt, Indians: Aztecs, Phoenicia, Ro¬ 
setta Stone. 

Chiera, Edward. They Wrote on Clay: The Babylonian 
Tablets Speak Today. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1938; Chapters I, II, V. 

Clodd, Edward. The Story of the A Iphabet. D. Appleton- 
Century, Inc., New York, 1938; pp. 34, 66-72, 81, 102, 
116, 121, 188, 191. 

Coffman, Ramon. Child's Story of the Human Race. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1927; Chapter 8. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. See under Alphabet, 
Aztecs, Babylon, Egypt, Hieroglyphics, Incas, Phoeni¬ 
cians, Writing. 
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Davis, Emily C. The Archaeological Story of Two Conti¬ 
nents. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1931. 

Ernst, Margaret S. Words: English Roots and How They 
Grow. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1937; Chap- 
ters XXXI-XXXIII. 

Freeland, George Earl, and Adams, James Truslow. Amer¬ 
ica and the New Frontier. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1936; Chapter V. 

Freeland, George Earl, and Adams, James Truslow. A mer- 
ica’s Progress in Civilization. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1936; pp. 6-14. 

Freeland, George Earl, and Adams, James Truslow. Amer¬ 
ica s World Backgrounds. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1936; pp. 120-124, 154-194, 222-223. 

Freeland, George Earl; Ayre, Fred C.; and Moore, Alma 
Leta. How People Work Together. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1938; pp. 198-238. 

George, Lloyd, and Gilman, James. Modern Mercuries: 
The Story of Communication. Robert M. McBride and 
Company, New York, 1932; Chapters I, II, IV, V. 

Gordy, Wilbur F. American Beginnings in Europe. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1925; pp. 76-77, 214. 

Guerber, H. A. Story of Our Civilization. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1928; Chapter V. 

Halleck, Ruben P., and Franz, Juliette. Our Nation's 
Heritage: What the Old World Contributed to the New. 
American Book Company, New York, 1935; pp. 28-30. 

Hammerton, J. A. Wonders of the Past. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1934; Vol. IV, pp. 1137-1140. 

Hartman, Gertrude. Medieval Days and Ways. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1937; Chapters XII, XXV, 
XXVI. 

Hartman, Gertrude. The World We Live In and How It 
Came to Be. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1931; Chapters VIII, XI. 
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Ilin, Marshak. Black on White: The Story of Books . J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 193 2 » I* Chap¬ 
ters I—VI; Part II: Chapters I-VI. 

Lipman, Michael. How J\den Kept Their Recot ds. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York , 1934; Chapters V- 
VIII. 

Magoffin, R. V. D., and Davis, Emily. Magic Spades: The 
Romance of Archaeology. Henry Holt and Company, 
New York, 1929; Chapters II and III. 

Meyer, J. G.; Hamer, O. Stuart; and Grisso, Lillian. A 
Trip to the Valley of the Nile. Follett Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Chicago, 1938; pp. 62, 67-68, 75—78. 

Pah low, Edwin W. Man's Great Adventure. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1932; pp. 4, 7-8, 40-43, 67, 84-85, 
87-88, 95-96, 178-197, 313-315, 455-458. 

Parsons, Geoffrey. Stream of History . Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1928; pp. 123-129, 148-153, 183-184. 
Rogers, Lester B.; Adams, Eay; and Brown, Walker. Story 
of Nations. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1937; 
Parts I and II. 

Rugg, Harold, and Krueger, Louise. Man at Work: His 
Arts and Crafts. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1937; PP- 
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Southworth, Gertrude V. and John V. America's Old 
World Background. Iroquois Publishing Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 1934; pp. 1-60, 107-156, 165-219, 243, 
263. 

Southworth, Gertrude V. and John V. The Story of Long 
Ago. Iroquois Publishing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
1934; Chapters I-V. 

Spearing, Herbert Green. The Childhood of Art: or the 
Ascent of Man. Henry Holt and Company, 1930. 

Van Loon, Hendrik. The Story of Mankind. (Boni 8c) 
Liveright, New York, 1926; Chapters IV, VIII, X. 
Webster, Hanson Hart. The World's Messengers. Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934; pp. 13-51. 
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Wells, H. G., and Carter, E. H. Shoi f History of Mankind . 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Woodburn, James A., and Hill, Howard C. Historic Back¬ 
grounds of Our United States. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1934; pp. 20-21, 29-40. 

The World Book Encyclopedia. See under Assyria, Aztecs, 
China , Cuneiform, Egypt, Hieroglyphics , Indians, Phoe¬ 
nicians , Rosetta Stone, Writing. 
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PRELIMINARY ACTIVITY FOR 
CHAPTER 8 


In order to understand the quotation from Dickens’ 
Bleak House which follows in this chapter, the class 
should organize into a committee and assign each mem¬ 
ber one or two of the following words or phrases to ex¬ 
plain to the class with illustrative sentences: 


1. Run the gamut 

2. Adequate 

3. Picturesque 

4. Extravagant 

5. Keywords 

6. Victims 

7. Equity 

8. Implacable 

9. Lowering 

10. Blinkers 

11. Elephantine 

12. Lizard 

13. Jostling 

14. Infection 

15. Tenaciously 

16. Accumulating 

17. Compound interest 

18. Green aits 


19. Defiled 

20. Tiers 

21. Pollution 

22. Caboose 

23. Collier brigs 

24. Yards 

25. Rigging 

26. Barges 

27. Gunwales 

28. Prentice-boy 

29. Leaden-headed 

30. Obstruction 

31. Appropriate 

32. Corporation 

33. Assort with 

34. Groping 

35. Floundering 

36. Pestilent 
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CHAPTER 


8 

Words and What Can Be 
Done With Them 

Our language comes from all parts of the world to 
help us express our thoughts. “ The ugly thug loafed 
at a damask-covered table on the cafe balcony, Wednes¬ 
day, eating goulash and drinking hot chocolate with a 
half-caste brunette in a kimono-sleeved, lemon-yellow 
gown and a crimson angora-wool shawl, while he deci¬ 
phered a code notation from a canny smuggler of silk 
cargoes on the back of the paper menu.” 

Read carefully the above quotation. In what lan¬ 
guage is it written? It is apparently English, but in re¬ 
ality it consists of a group of words borrowed from 
twenty different languages. The outstanding fact 
about the English language is that it is made up of 
words from many languages. It is pieced together like 
grandmother’s patchwork quilts, and, like them, the 
English language is a work of art and beauty. It is 
rich in words of every shade of meaning. It can express 
accurately every thought and emotion of which people 
are capable. There is no height to which it cannot rise 
and no depth to which it cannot sink. It can run the 
gamut of feeling from hope to despair. It can meet our 
needs from childhood to the grave. It can voice the 
vague notions of a child and the most learned writings 
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of the greatest scholar. It possesses words to pour forth 
great wisdom and great folly. It is adequate to express 
the thoughts of the most imaginative poet, of the great¬ 
est scientist, of the deepest philosopher, and of the most 
eloquent orator. 

Our language is like the painter's palette from which 
he chooses colors for his pictures. Words are the colors 
with which a great writer paints his pictures. To see 
what this last sentence means, read the following para¬ 
graphs from the opening chapter of Charles Dickens’ 
Bleak House , which show how dramatic and pictur¬ 
esque our language can be in the hands of an artist. 
This passage is remarkable for the extravagant repeti¬ 
tion of the keywords, and for the clearness with which it 
sets the tone and mood of the whole story, a gloomy, 
rainy recital of the efforts of certain victims of Chan¬ 
cery Court 1 in London to get out of the clutches of the 
law. 


“ London. Michaelmas’ 2 term lately over and the Lord 
Chancelor 1 sitting in Lincoln’s Inn Hall . 4 Implacable 
November weather. As much mud in the streets, as if the 
waters had but newly retired from the face of the earth, and 
it would not be wonderful to see a Megalosaurus , 5 forty feet 
long or so, waddling like an elephantine lizard up Holborn 
Hill. Smoke lowering down from chimney-pots, making 
a soft, black drizzle, with flakes of soot in it as big as full- 
grown snowflakes —- gone into mourning, one might imag- 

1 The same as our Probate Court where the will of a deceased person 
is submitted for proof and examination. 

2 September 29, the feast of the archangel Michael, hence fall term. 

3 The judge of the court of equity. 

4 The law courts in London. 

® A prehistoric monster. 
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ine, for the death of the sun. Dogs, undistinguishable in 
mire. Horses, scarcely better; splashed to their very blink¬ 
ers. Foot passengers, jostling one another’s umbrellas in 
a general infection of ill temper, and losing their foot-hold 
at street corners, where tens of thousands of other foot 
passengers have been slipping and sliding since the day 
broke, adding new deposits to the crust upon crust of mud, 
sticking at those points tenaciously to the pavement, and 
accumulating at compound interest. 

“ Fog everywhere. Fog up the river, where it flows 
among green aits and meadows; fog down the river, where 
it rolls defiled among the tiers of shipping, and the water¬ 
side pollutions of a great and dirty city. Fog on the Essex 
marshes, fog on the Kentish heights. Fog creeping into the 
cabooses of collier brigs; fog lying out on the yards, and 
hovering in the rigging of great ships; fog drooping on the 
gunwales of barges and small boats. Fog in the stem and 
bowl of the afternoon pipe of the wrathful skipper, down 
in his close cabin; fog cruelly pinching the toes and fingers 
of his shivering little prentice-boy on deck. . . . 

“ The raw afternoon is rawest, and the dense fog is dens¬ 
est, and the muddy streets are muddiest, near that leaden¬ 
headed old obstruction: Temple Bar . 1 And hard by Tem¬ 
ple Bar, at the very heart of the fog, sits the Lord High 
Chancellor in his High Court of Chancery. 

“ Never can there come a fog too thick, never can there 
come mud and mire too deep, to assort with the groping 
and the floundering condition which this High Court of 
Chancery, most pestilent of hoary sinners, holds, this day, 
in the sight of heaven and earth.” 

There are, no doubt, in this cjuotation many words 
that we do not know, but that does not matter. The 
general effect is there. We are perfectly conscious of 

i The gateway that marked the city limits. 
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the dreariness and chill dampness. We realize what a 
London fog can do to a writer, and we realize also what 
pictures can be painted with words. 

Such wetness! Such gloom! Such chill and filth! 
And, as if driven to the point of fury by the wretched 
weather, the climax of angry accusations against the 
Court of Chancery. 

A skillful author chooses his words to produce the ar¬ 
tistic effects he wants to make. So begins Bleak House. 
It is a masterly beginning which can hardly fail to at¬ 
tract attention. Let us look at the vocabulary for a mo¬ 
ment. See how many zvet words occur: mud, zvaters, 
drizzle, mire, splashed , umbrellas, slipping; sliding; 
sticking , river , flozvs, marshes, fog. Almost none of 
these words, except those referring to the river and 
boats have possibilities of pleasant associations; they 
are as slimy and unpleasant as the streets of London on 
that day. If we examine the passage once more in 
search of the gloomy element, we find the following ex¬ 
amples: implacable November weather; smoke lower¬ 
ing doum; soft, black drizzle; soot; mourning; death; 
fog; close cabin; dense; leaden; groping; floundering. 
Here are words which imply not only darkness, but dis¬ 
mal, irritating darkness, bad for dispositions. And if 
the following words, which indicate chilliness, are 
mixed with the gloom and the dampness, the weather is 
as bad for throats as for dispositions: fog; cruelly pinch¬ 
ing toes and fingers; raw afternoon. 

An occasional word of contrast, suggesting comfort 
just out of reach, adds to the chill and deepens the 
gloom: stem and bowl of the afternoon pipe . Dickens 
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even carries us for a moment back to the days when 
monsters roamed the world, lifts us from the Essex 
marshes to the Kentish Heights, from the waterfront 
docks to the heart of the city. Then, having named his 
moods, and detailed the various features of weather and 
gloom, he catches them up, drawing them closer and 
closer to the object of his wrath, Chancery Court. It is 
a masterly introduction, as heavily and awkwardly writ¬ 
ten as befits such a mood and such a day, but it is irre¬ 
sistible; it is so dismal from the start that the reader is 
curious and feels compelled to read on and on. 

Here is another picture, painted by a poet of our own 
time, Carl Sandburg. 


FOG 

The fog comes 
on little cat feet. 

It sits looking 

over harbor and city 
on silent haunches 
and then moves on. 

From Chicago Poems, by Carl Sandburg. 

Henry Holt and Company, Publishers. 


We can learn from the great writers. Each of these 
writers had a purpose and a special point of view; each 
one had access to the same vocabulary, yet there seems 
to be no resemblance in their use of it, except that each 
had a master touch. The two writers quoted above are, 
each in his own way, masters of the art of using words. 
We may never become masters, but we can learn from 
them. Let us begin now to read great books by great 
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writers. Let us read not only for the story but to see 
how the writer expresses his thoughts, how he uses 
words, and how the same instrument, language, can be 
made to do such wonderfully varied things and give 
such delightful experiences. 

One of the tributes to the power of written language 
is found in the book, The Haunted Bookshop. There 
Christopher Morley wrote, “ When you sell a man a 
book, you don't sell just twelve ounces of paper and ink 
and glue; you sell him a whole new life. Love and 
friendship and humor and ships at sea at night — 
there’s all heaven and earth in a book, a real book.” 

Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 

Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 

Books are paths that upward lead; 

Books are friends. Come, let 11s read. 

From Rhyme Time for Children, by Emilie Poulsson. 

Published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 


Substitute Words 

In order not to overwork some words we make use of 
substitutes. Almost every school has a baseball, soccer, 
or football team. With most of these teams there are 
substitute players who are training to take the places of 
regular players when needed. Indeed, these substi¬ 
tutes are a very important group, for often the success 
of the team depends upon them. In language we have 
the same situation, only the players are words instead of 
people, and very busy they are, too. The words that 
substitute for nouns are called pronouns and sometimes 
they work harder than the nouns. 
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These substitutes arc a very important group, for often the 
success of the team depends upon them. 

Personal Pronouns 

What arc these pronouns? / say something. / am 
the person speaking and the pronoun I is called the first 
person singular pronoun. 1 speak to you. You are the 
person spoken to, and the pronoun you is called the sec¬ 
ond person singular pronoun. 

The father comes home. He comes home. I am 
telling you this fact. 'The father is the person spoken 
of and the pronoun he is called the third person singu¬ 
lar pronoun. If I say, “ "The mother comes/’ she is also 
called the third person singular pronoun. Then I can 
say, “ It is yours it is also called third person singular; 
it does not refer to a person, but to a thing. 
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There are three persons in the singular and three 
persons in the plural. 

Singular Plural 

First person I we (two or more persons) 

Second person you you (t wo or more persons) 

Third person he, she, it they (two or more 

persons or things) 

These pronouns are called personal pronouns. The 
forms listed above are used as subject of a sentence or 
the doer of an action. 

When the person is the receiver of the action or per¬ 
son acted upon the forms of the personal pronouns are: 


Singular 

Plural 

Example 

me 

us 

The teacher called me (us). 

you 

you 

The man saw you. 

him, her, it 

them 

I saw him (her, it, or them) . 

These forms of the pronouns are called objective and 

are used as objects. 

When the person is 
lowing forms are used: 

the owner or possessor, the fol- 

Singular 

Plural 

Example 

mine 

ours 

The book is mine (ours ). 

yours 

yours 

It is yours. 

his, hers 

theirs 

It is his (hers or theirs). 

These forms of the 

pronouns are called possessive . 

There are 

also possessive adjective pronouns, which 

modify or describe a noun. 

Singular 

Plural 

Example 

my 

our 

My (our) class is here. 

your 

your 

Your class is small. 

his, her, its 

their 

His (her or their) class is large. 
Its place is taken. 
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Things to Do 

I. Substitute pronouns for the underlined nouns in the 

following sentences: 

1. The purse belongs to mother. 

2. John told the father where the children were. 

3. The girl found the boys there. 

4. The boy’s father sent the boy to our family. 

5. Your family is smaller than my family. 

6. John’s and Henry’s parents were with the boys. 

7. The umpire called Joe out. 

8. Joe’s objections did not disturb the umpire. 

9. My dress is older than your dress. 

10. Your house is larger than our house. 

II. Father spoke to Mary and said, “ Mary, bring father 
some water.” 

12. The mother gave the girl some candy. 


IT. In the following sentences, pick out and list on a sheet 
of paper the words that substitute for or take the 
place of nouns: 

1. How he enjoyed the trip up the Hudson! 

2. You may play in the basement, if you wish. 

3. He told them it was yours. 

4. It is not mine. 

5. At the close of the meeting, they voted on the issue. 

6. In spite of the storm, she continued the journey. 

7. They called them but it was in vain. 

8. The principal of the school praised him for the cour¬ 
age he had shown. 

III. Now rewrite the sentences in II above, but instead of 
using the substitute word, the pronoun, use the 
regular player, or the noun. 
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Questions for Discussion 

1. What kind of a picture did Dickens make in his 
opening chapter of Bleak House? 

2. What did he use to make his picture? 

3. What is meant by saying: “ Words are symbols ”? 
Can you name the symbols used for addition, barber, peace, 
danger, equality, policeman? 

4. How do you know what Dickens meant by: fog, 
drizzle, mud, soot, skippers? 

5. Was it raining on that day in London? Explain 
your answer. 

6. Use some of the following words taken from Dickens’ 
opening chapter to make a pleasant picture, adding any 
words necessary to complete your picture: river, meadows, 
green aits, flow, roll, barge, s?nall boats, rigging, sun, slip¬ 
ping, skipper, pipe, day, broke, sight, heaven, smoke, soft, 
passengers. 

7. In what sense did Dickens use the word fog in refer¬ 
ring to the Court of Chancery? 

8. Explain what is meant by tongue-lashing. 

9. Explain what is meant by the famous words: “ The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” 

10. Is it permissible to say or write anything that one 
may hold as his personal opinion? What are slander and 
libel? 

11. Have you ever been out in a heavy fog and seen 
how it began and then grew and hung over the city? 

12. How do you like Sandburg’s comparing the fog with 
a little cat? 

13. Is his picture natural? 

14. What does he leave for you to do? 

15. Did Dickens leave much to your imagination? 

16. -What do we mean by imagination? 

17. Why is it that everybody does not have the same 
power to paint pictures with words? 
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18. Why is it that everybody does not understand or 
appreciate word pictures? 

19. Do you enjoy reading poetry? Why do you often 
find it harder to understand than prose? 

20. What is meant by literature? 

21. Is any poem, story, play, or book considered good 
literature? 

22. Try to express some idea of your own in verse. 
(Good specimens will no doubt find a place in the school 
paper.) 


Activities 

1. Look at the bottom of this page for the sources of the 
words in the first paragraph of this chapter and try to find 
other words from the same sources. 

2. Are there any words in the quotation from Bleak 
House which you would care to know so well that you could 
use them freely? Mention some of them and show that you 
can use them in sentences. 

3. Write in your own words a picture of a day like that 
one in London of which Dickens spoke in Bleak House. 
Don’t just copy his words. Assume that you are in your 
own home town and make your symbols fit the present day. 

4. If you are interested, find out something about the 
Probate Court in your city. 

5. If you are interested, look up something about Charles 
Dickens. 

6. Have you ever heard of David Copperfield or Tiny 
Tim? 


Sources of Words on Page 135 


ugly, smuggle 

thug . 

loafed. 

cafe, brunette 


Icelandic 

Hindu 

German 

French 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH WORDS 


balcony.Italian 

damask, covered, table, code, notation, menu . Latin 
Wednesday, drinking, eating, hot, half, with, 

yellow, wool, sleeved, back, while.Anglo-Saxon 

goulash.Hungarian 

chocolate .Mexican 

caste .Portuguese 

lemon, deciphered.Arabic 

shawl .Persian 

kimono.Japanese 

gown.Celtic 

crimson .Sanskrit 

angora .Turkish 

canny .Scotch 

silk .Chinese 

cargoes .Greek 

paper .Spanish 


Books to Read 

Appel, F. S. Write What You Mean. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1938. 

Felderman, Leon. The Human Voice. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1931; Chapter II. 

Gilchrist, Marie. Writing Poetry. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1932; Chapters I and II. 

Holt, Alfred H. You Don't Say! A Guide to Pronuncia¬ 
tion. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1937. 

Lloyd, Charles Allen. We Who Speak English: Our Ig¬ 
norance of Our Mother Tongue. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1937 - 

Miller, Ward S. Word Wealth. Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1939. (For an increased vocabulary, 
and a more useful one.) 

Untermeyer, Louis. Rainbow in the Sky. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1935; pp. xxv-xxvii. 
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CHAPTER 


9 

Helps for Using English 


There is action everywhere. If we stepped to a win¬ 
dow in our schoolroom and looked outside, we would 
probably see someone doing something. There might 
be movements of many kinds: automobiles speeding, 
airplanes flying overhead, people hurrying about their 
daily tasks. Even if the view before us seemed to be 
perfectly motionless, there would be some movements 
not so easy to see. Nothing stands still. The trees are 
constantly in motion, and, while we watch a cloud, we 
may see it moving and changing shape. 


“ The sky is full of clouds today 
And idly to and fro 
Like sheep across the pasture they 
Across the heavens go.” 

Clouds,” from Little folk Lyrics, by Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Houghton, Mifllin Company, Publishers. 


Wc have learned that people and things have names. 
Movements and actions have names, too. When a man 
picks up one foot and puts it down in front of the other, 
and repeats the performance, he moves along and we 
say he zoalks. If he increases his speed we say he runs. 
Perhaps he may plant both feet firmly on the floor, and 
we say he stops. The words walk, run, and stop are 
called verbs. 
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Keystone 

“ My old, black dog barks.” 


Very important indeed are verbs. There can be no 
complete sentence without a verb, because a complete 
thought requires that we say something about the thing 
of which we are thinking. (See page 84.) 

Let us think about a clog, for instance. What shall 
we say about him? We need a word that expresses ac¬ 
tion. Let us think of all actions possible for a dog. He 
can eat, drink, bark, and do many other things. If I 
say, “ My old, black dog barks,” I have made a complete 
sentence. Let us look at this word barks, meaning is 
barking , does bark at the present time. We see that 
barks not only expresses an action, but also tells ivhen 
the action happens. The dog barks now; the dog 
barked yesterday, in the past time; the dog xuill bark 
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tomorrow, in the future time. We changed the time of 
the action word merely by changing the form of the 
word. In this way, we can make a verb express present, 
past, or future time. We often speak of the time of the 
verb as the tense. 

Would it not be worth while to learn now more 
about verbs which are such important members of the 
word family? 


Things to Do 

Let us read the following sentences thoughtfully and see 
if we can name the verb. Remember that the verb is the 
word that tells what the subject does. 

1. A good builder makes strong and beautiful houses. 

2. The Angles first lived in northern Europe. 

3. The dolls and tin soldiers danced in the moonlight. 

4. Bees carry pollen from flower to flower. 

5. Deep in the earth King Pluto ruled his kingdom. 

6. Good books give us much pleasure. 

7. The young pigeons went to bed early in the top of 
the barn. 

8. Robin Hood lived in Sherwood Forest with his band 
of merry men. 

9. A stately, painted fir tree lifted its leafy arms to the 
blue sky. 

10. The playful wind blew papers and hats up and down 
the street. 

It may take two or more words to express an action. 
Sometimes we have a job to do which is too difficult for one 
person alone. Of course, we don’t give up in despair, but 
we ask someone to help us. This is true also with verbs. 
To express action, a word may need helping words. For 
example: “ Soft flakes of fluffy snow falling through the 
clear air." The word falling alone is not an action verb. 
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It needs a helping verb, such as are falling, were falling, 
have been falling, or had been falling. Such a group of 
words we call a verb phrase. 

With the following helping verbs, make some sentences 
of your own. Write them down and underline each verb 
phrase. Be sure there are two parts, an action verb, and a 
helping verb. 


can 

am 

was 

will 

could 

have 

is 

shall 

has 

are 

were 

had 


Some verbs do not show action or movement. Verbs that 
do not show action are: is, was, are, were. They link the 
subject to a word or words that modify it, or identify it. 
They are called linking verbs, because they link together 
the parts of the sentence. 

Things to Do 
Guessing Game 

1. Choose four to six pupils to act out or dramatize some 
simple action. The class leader will call on different pupils 
to guess the verb which best describes the pantomime ac¬ 
tion. Have a secretary put each verb on the board so that 
the list can be checked later. Examples: skating, picking 
flowers, bowing , kneeling, etc. The pupil who guesses may 
plan the next action. Two or more pupils can work to¬ 
gether. 

2. Give the past tense for each of the following verbs: 
go, see, do, drink, eat, come, lie, choose, write, read, lay, 
stop. You might put them in the form of a table like this: 

Present Past 

go went 

3. Find out the difference between a verb like find, 
found, and help, helped. Your teacher will tell you how to 
get this information. Report on it to the class. 
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4. Perhaps you have heard the term, principal parts, 
used in speaking of verbs. If you are interested, look this 
up and report to the class. 


The How, When, and Where Words 

Describing Action — Adverbs 

Actions may be described. We have learned how 
people and things can be described or limited by the 
use of words called adjectives. We shall now learn that 
actions can be described too. We can say, 

(suddenly.” 

“ The automobile stopped J quietly.” 

[smoothly.” 

The words suddenly, quietly , and smoothly describe or 
tell how the automobile stopped. 

Then we might say, 

(nearby.” 

“ The automobile stopped <j here.” 

[there.” 

The words nearby , here , and there describe or tell 
where the automobile stopped. 

We might say, 

(daily.” 

‘‘The automobile stopped < soon.” 

[immediately.” 

The words daily, soon , and immediately tell when the 
automobile stopped. Words of this class which de¬ 
scribe or modify a verb by telling how, when, or where 
a thing is done are called adverbs . 
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Find the adverbs in the following sentences: 

1. The dog barked fiercely. 

2. The peasant toiled early and late. 

3. Ralph drove carefully through the busy city streets. 

4. He looked longingly at the toys in the toy-shop win¬ 
dow. 

5. Jane sings sweetly in the choir. 

6. There he stood. 

7. He glanced secretly at the stranger. 

8. They struggled blindly through the snow. 

g. The old man tottered unsteadily along the quiet 
street. 

10. The child came immediately to her mother. 



Courtesy of the Division of Highways, Sacramento, California 


Prepositions as Road Signs Pointing Out 
Directions 

A small word may do a big service. In our language, 
there are many short words that point out directions, 
making it clear just where something is or where it 
came from or where it is going in relation to some other 
word in the sentence. 

The man stands beside the desk. 
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The word beside shows the relationship between the 
desk and the verb stands. The man does not stand on, 
behind, or under the desk. The direction is beside the 
desk. Such words are called prepositions. Let us read 
silently this list of prepositions: 


about 

behind 

from 

over 

above 

below 

in 

through 

across 

beside 

into 

to 

against 

between 

near 

toward 

among 

beyond 

of 

under 

around 

by 

off 

upon 

at 

during 

on 

with 

before 

for 




Let us now close our books and cover our eyes. The 
teacher will read a list of words. Whenever you think 
he mentions a preposition, raise your hand. If you are 
right he will call your name. Then you will rise and 
stand quietly by your seat. The purpose of the game 
is to sec which pupils are standing when the game is 
over. 


Object of a Preposition 
Find the Fire 

“ Where there’s smoke, there must be fire,” is an old, 
but generally true, saying that may be used in hunting 
something besides fire. In our study of words, we can 
say that “ Where there’s a preposition, there must be an 
object that is, some noun or pronoun following the 
preposition of which it is the object. For instance, take 
the sentence: 

In the basket are grapes from the country. Basket is 
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the object of the preposition in, and country is the ob¬ 
ject of the preposition from . 

Watch out for the “ smoke ” (prepositions) in the 
following sentences and find the “ fire ” (objects of the 
prepositions). 

From the following selection, list the prepositions 
and the objects of the prepositions in two separate par¬ 
allel columns. 

“ Far into the night we sat in our cozy blankets under 
the stars, watching the full moon fade behind billowy 
clouds that floated beyond the horizon. Here was content¬ 
ment. Life among the cowboys was pleasant after the 
dreary grind of work that kept us at our desk studying after 
dark through the long hours of the evening. Sparks burst 
forth from the glowing embers, lights flickered across our 
faces, silence fell upon us, and the mountains caught us in 
their spell. Toward my neighbor I looked. His arm was 
near me; I could have touched him. But no, a distance 
came between us that was beyond understanding — illimit¬ 
able/’ 

Did you get them all? There are twenty preposi¬ 
tions and twenty objects. What is your score? 

Prepositional Phrases 
Play Ball! 

The great American sport — that’s baseball! We 
are going to have a game right here in the classroom, 
but not with a real ball. What the teacher will pitch 
to yo.u is equally powerful and has a curve that will of¬ 
ten catch you unawares. 

The ball is a prepositional phrase that is made up of 



Ewing Gallo 

The great American sport — that's baseball! 

a preposition, its object, and modifiers; that is, words 
that describe it. For example: 

The man lived in a large house. 

In a large house is the prepositional phrase made up 
of the preposition in, the object house, and the adjec¬ 
tives a and large. This phrase modifies the verb lived. 

It tells where the man lived and is, therefore, called an 
adverb phrase . 

The rug on the floor came yesterday. 

On ihe floor is a prepositional phrase made up of the 
preposition on, the object floor , and the adjective the. 
This phrase modifies rug. It describes the rug and is, 
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therefore, called an adjective phrase since it does the 
work of the adjective. 

Now for the game! 

The 1 igers, on the right side of the room, will play 
the Giants, on the left side. The door is first base, the 
teacher’s desk is second base, the window third base, 
and your desk is “ home.” If the first “ batter ” identi¬ 
fies the phrase correctly, he goes to first base, the correct 
answer of the next player moves him to first and yon to 
second, and so on. When three players miss, the in¬ 
ning is over and the other side comes up to bat. 

Choose a good scorekeeper. 

Here are the sentences which will be the balls or 
pitches. Tell whether the underlined words are adjec¬ 
tive phrases or adverb phrases . 

1. We talked about the flood. 

2. The boy beside the bed was unhappy. 

3. She came slowly toward me. 

4. The farm by the river was poor. 

5. They rode above the clouds. 

6. The children ran between the pillars. 

7. He wandered beyond our boundaries. 

8. The nest under the eaves is old. 

9. Don’t walk upon our lawn. 

10. The horse trotted across the road. 

11. The man with the dog looked lonesome. 

12. The representative from Washington spoke. 

13.. Give the present to mother. 

14. The goat bumped against the door. 

15. The stories for boys are exciting. 
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16. Our score was below par. 

17. Alice walked through the looking glass. 

18. The cow jumped over the moon. 

19. Among the weeds grew flowers. 

20. Promise on your honor. 

21. The house near the creek was haunted. 

22. Our seats were behind a post. 

23. They ran into the house. 

24. Men of courage are needed. 

25. Around the corner came the car. 

26. “ Men in White ” is an interesting play. 

27. They arrived before breakfast. 

28. Life during the revolution was hard. 

29. Step off the porch. 

30. At daybreak we arose. 

In order to check yourself on your knowledge of the 
meaning of the different prepositions, try the following 
test. 


Test Yourself 

A. Use of, from , or off correctly in the following sentences. 
Write on a sheet of paper. Do not mark your book. 

1. The dress was made_silk. 

2. He took__ his skates. 

3. The airplane fell_the clouds. 

4. I Ie snatched_his cap. 

5. He made fun_us. 

6. He took the book_me. 

7. She is head_the class. 

8 . The letter came_England. 

9. He brought the money_the bank. 

10. The man was_our farm. 
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B. Use on, in, into correctly in the following sentences. 

1. He went_the house. 

2. We study_school. 

3. My father came_my class today. 

4. The lessons were_the boaid. 

5. Put the papers__ the table. 

6. He went_the library. 

7. The sailor jumped_the boat. 

8. We skate_the lake and we fish_it. 

9. The girls put the dishes_the table. 

10. He is not_the street. 

C. Use correctly by, xuith , at, to, in the following sentences: 

1. I went_your house on my way home. 

2. He went_his sister _____ his aunt’s house. 

3. Why were you not_home yesterday? 

4. Will they run_11s_the store? 

5. Whom did you see_Mary? 

6. There was nobody_home. 

7. Come_your brother_my house and I’ll go 

_you_the show. 


The Indirect Object 

Words have many uses. We have learned that our 
language expresses our thoughts. We have tried to be¬ 
come clear, straight thinkers by reasoning, step by step, 
from the known to the unknown. Then as our 
thoughts have become clearer, we have had to use more 
words and better words to make our meaning clear. As 
our knowledge of the use of language has grown, we 
have learned many things about the different ways in 
which words are used in sentences, and their relation to 
each other and to the sentence as a whole. 

We have already been introduced to the direct object 
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of the verb. (See pages 87, 88.) You remember that it 
names the person or thing that receives the action of the 
verb, as “ Mr. Sampson gave a talk about safety rules/’ 

1. The simple subject is Mr. Sampson, the doer. 

2. The predicate verb is gave; it names the action. 

3. The direct object is talk; it names that which the doer 
gave. 

We know that Mr. Sampson must have given the talk 
to somebody. If our thought is expressed in detail, we 
must state the person to whom he gave the talk. This 
part of a sentence we call the indirect object. Now the 
sentence would read, “ Mr. Sampson gave the boys a 
talk about safety rules.” 

1. The direct object of the verb gave is talk. 

2. The indirect object of the verb gave is boys, the per¬ 
sons to whom he gave the talk. 

1 he indirect object might be called the to-whom-or-for- 
whom word. Not all sentences have indirect objects. 

Distinguish between the indirect object and a prepo¬ 
sitional phrase. Notice that the prepositions to and for 
may or may not be used before the indirect object, but 
whenever it is omitted it may be supplied. To be sure 
that you have an indirect object, put to or for before the 
noun or pronoun, and if it makes good sense you know 
you have an indirect object instead of a direct object. 
The indirect object must not be confused with a prepo¬ 
sitional phrase, such as: for sale, for example , to the 
contrary, to school, to Europe, to the woods , etc. The 
verb will decide whether you have an indirect object or 
not. Study the following examples: 
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1. John told the class the story about his trip to the 
south, or 

2. John told the story about his trip to the south to the 
class. 

The first sentence is better because you do not have two 
nouns preceded by the preposition to. Note that you 
can supply to before the class in sentence one, but it 
sounds smoother without the preposition. Note also 
that to the south is not an indirect object, but a prepo¬ 
sitional phrase indicating direction towards. 

3. Mary got the flowers for her mother 3 or 

4. Mary got her mother the flowers. 

In the above sentences, mother is the indirect object. 

5. I want to get my new dress for next Sunday. 

In the above sentence, for next Sunday is not an indi¬ 
rect object, but a prepositional phrase. 

Test Yourself 

Pick out the objects of the verbs in the following sen¬ 
tences. Tell which is the direct object and which is the 
indirect object. 

1. The class gave Tom their congratulations for win¬ 
ning. 

2. Miss Henning cut Eileen a pattern for her costume. 

3. The girls gave Mrs. Sutherland a lovely bouquet of 
spring flowers. 

4. I showed Frank a general plan for the tulip bed. 

5. It gave me a great deal of pleasure. 

6. Mr. Smith showed father a picture from the north 
country. 
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7. The teacher gave Charles instructions before he en- 
tered the game. 

8 . The happy woman offered Eugene a reward for find¬ 
ing and returning her purse. 

9. Muriel made Polly a pretty beach suit of striped ma¬ 
terial. 

10. The boys gave three poor families the food and cloth¬ 
ing contributed by the class. 



Families of Languages 

What is an American? If anyone were to ask you 
what nationality you were, no doubt you would answer 
proudly, “ I am an American.” In a way, you would be 
telling the truth, but you would be leaving out a part 
of the story. Perhaps your parents and even your 
grandparents were born in the United States. Or you 
may go back a generation or two before their time and 
find your great-great-grandparents pioneering in the 
wilderness or fighting to protect their homes from the 
Indians. But, eventually, you would have to leave this 
new world, which is called the United States, if you 
wish to follow your family story to its source, because 
there was not a man of European stock here when Co¬ 
lumbus came to America in 1492. 

Your family may have branches in France, Poland, 
Scotland, England, Germany, Sweden, Italy, or perhaps 
in Asia, Australia, Africa, Mexico, or South America. 

When you realize that you have two parents, four 
grandparents, eight great-grandparents and sixteen 
great-great-grandparents, and that they may have come 
from many different countries, and have spoken many 
different languages, you see how many foreign nation¬ 
alities, customs, and traditions have been joined to 
make that one American which is you. 
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Many families can trace their ancestries or relation¬ 
ships back several generations. They can make gene¬ 
alogical trees showing the growth of the family. Per¬ 
haps some member of your family has traced your gene¬ 
alogy or ancestry. Have you a “ family tree ”? Find 
out about it. 

Take a census. Would it not be interesting to dis¬ 
cover how many different countries are actually repre¬ 
sented in our school? Why not take a school census? 
Of course, we all know that Uncle Sam takes a census 
or count of his big family every ten years. Now we can 
take one of our school. It will have to be carefully 
planned. We shall have to talk it over and organize 
our workers. But first of all, we must obtain authoriza¬ 
tion or permission from the head of our school. We 
want to make a good appeal to our principal, so natu¬ 
rally we shall select our best speaker to present the mat¬ 
ter and to explain clearly what we want to do and how 
we plan to organize our census. We shall make an ap¬ 
pointment to send our delegates to the principal. Per¬ 
haps our secretary will make the appointment for the 
delegates. If our school has a public address system of 
radio, we may be asked to explain our purpose over 
the radio. If the school has no radio, we shall probably 
wish to speak in the auditorium at an assembly of the 
school. This will be a very valuable project, because 
we shall have so many important contacts to make. 
Probably we shall have to consult some members of the 
city government. Maybe we should consult also our 
board of education which takes a school census and can 
give detailed help. We shall have to prepare our ques- 
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tionnaire and set a time limit for returns. We shall, no 
doubt be greatly surprised when the census is com- 
pitted, and we have discovered how many foreign na¬ 
tionalities make up our school population. 1 

We are proud to remember from where we came. In 

a large city, one foreign 


group may have settled 
in one section of the city 
and have given foreign 
names to the streets in 
that neighborhood. In 
Detroit, for example, 
there are French names 
of streets, such as Lafa¬ 
yette, Beaubien, Du¬ 
bois, Chcne. There 
are German names of 
streets, such as Goethe, 
Schiller, Arndt. What 
can you find in your own 
community that shows 
foreign influence? 

Every growing lan¬ 
guage draws strength 
from almost every other 
language. We shall not 



Ewing Calloway 


The names of streets in many 
American cities frequently re¬ 
mind us ol our foreign ancestors 
and relations. 


be surprised to learn that the English language has 
many foreign ancestors and relations, just as we indi¬ 
viduals have. The English language is no more pure 


1 In the 8B Grade of one Detroit school there were 239 pupils, repre 
senting 21 nationalities. 
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English than we are pure American, unless we are 
American Indian. We ought to know something about 
some of these distant relations of our language. Trac¬ 
ing the “ family tree ” of our English language takes us 
to strange places and among many people. We find 
ourselves among the Romans and the Greeks, the Ger¬ 
mans, the French, the Italians, the Spanish, and the 
Dutch. We find ancestors of our English language in 
the far North, the land of the midnight sun. We might 
even visit Russia and India and far off Persia. The 
English language is, in fact, like a bouquet of flowers 
gathered from all parts of the world, and some of our 
words do not belong even to our language family. Let 
us speak now of the root and stem which form the fam¬ 
ily tree on which the English language grew. 

Different languages often resemble each other. We 
can tell something about the relatives of the English 
language because there is a family resemblance in cer¬ 
tain languages, just as in people. We often say, “ John 
is the perfect image of his mother,” or, “ Mary looks 
like her grandfather in other words, there is a close 
family resemblance. 

Let us look at the list 1 below and note the likenesses 
in the words of the first twelve languages. Then com¬ 
pare them with the last three languages. Of course this 
is interesting to look at, but we are not expected to 
learn it. 

We must agree that the likenesses of the first twelve 
languages cannot be mere accident. For example, the 
English word brother looks like Sanskrit bhratar and 

1 Sec Whitney’s Languages and the Study of Languages, p. 196. 
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like Gothic brothar. Changes in languages are con¬ 
stantly going on. Sometimes these changes are so great 
that a new language develops from an old one. Re¬ 
member that we are now speaking of changes that have 
been going on for thousands of years, and are still go¬ 
ing on. 


1. English 

two 

three 

seven 

thou 

mother 

brother 

2. Dutch 

twee 

drie 

/even 


moeder 

brooder 

3. Icelandic 

tvo 

thriu 

sio 

thu 

modhir 

brodhir 

4. German 

zwei 

drei 

sicben 

du 

mutter 

binder 

5. Gothic 

twa 

tri 

si bun 

thu 


broth ar 

6. Lithuanian 

du 

tri 

siptyni 

tu 

meter 

brolis 

7. Slavic 

dwa 

tri 

sedmi 

tu 

mater 

brat 

8. Celtic 

dau 

tri 

sccht 

tu 

mathair 

brathair 

9. Latin 

duo 

ties 

septem 

tu 

mater 

fra ter 

10. Greek 

duo 

treis 

hepta 

su 

meter 

adelphos 

11. Persian 

dwa 

thri 

hapta 

turn 

malar 


12. Sanskrit 

dwa 

tri 

sapta 

tvam 

matar 

bhratar 

13. Arabic 

ithn 

thalath 

sab 

anta 

umm 

akh 

14. Turkish 

iki 

uch 

yedi 

sen 

una 

kardash 

15. Hungarian 

ket 

harom 

het 

te 

anya 

fiver 


It is largely by comparisons of words like those in the 
above list that scholars have been able to write the his¬ 
tory of the growth of language. 

Each great language keeps its individuality. The lan¬ 
guages of the world have been separated by scholars 
into many families, although the relationship of some 
of those grouped together is not yet thoroughly deter¬ 
mined. 

There are sometimes many branches within a family. 
For instance, the Indo-European 1 family tree contains 
eight branches, as you can see from the picture on the 
next page, and the chart which follows. 

1 So-called because it comprises languages spoken from India to Europe. 
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1. Aryan 

Hindu 

Persian 

2. Armenian 

3. Albanian 

4. Italic (Latin) 

French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Rumanian 

5. Celtic 

Welsh 

Irish 

Scotch 

Breton 


6. Greek 

7. Balto-SIavic 

Bulgarian 

Lithuanian 

Russian 

Polish 

Slovak 

8. Germanic 

Gothic 

Icelandic 

Danish 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Dutch 

German 

English 


English belongs to the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages. For us, the most important of the families of 
languages is the Indo-European, because English be¬ 
longs to this family. 

That all these Indo-European languages, however, 
are descended from one parent language there can be 
little doubt, but what that language was we do not 
know. Perhaps, as the original Indo-European people 
increased in number, various groups wandered away in 
different directions, mingling with other peoples. The 
language which these groups spoke gradually changed 
until in time the difference became so marked that a 
new language resulted. There are, however, certain 
characteristics found in all branches of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family of languages not found in other families 
just as there are certain traits or characteristics in mem¬ 
bers of the same family of individuals. 
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Some similarities and some differences in related lan¬ 
guages. Let us look at the list of words given below 
and note changes in vowels and consonants in some dif¬ 
ferent languages of the same family. 

La tin and Greek p is often / in English, but Latin 
and Greek / (ph) is usually b in English. Latin and 
Greek d is often t in English. Latin and Greek t is 
sometimes th in English. Latin and Greek th is often 
d in English. 


Greek 

pater 

phrater 

duo 

treis 

thugater 

Latin 

pater 

{rater 

duo 

tres 


English 

lather 

brother 

two 

three 

daughter 


In comparing English and German, we find usually 
English (l is 1 in German. 


English dance 

day 

deep 

drink 

garden 

door 

German tan/ 

lag 

lief 

trink 

garten 

tiir 

English t is .v or 

z in German. 




English foot 

tin 

to 

two 

ten 

water 

German fuss 

zinn 

zu 

zwei 

zehn 

wassei 

English th is d in German. 




English the 

thine 

bath 

that 

think 

thank 

German die 

dein 

bad 

das 

denken 

danken 


Examine the lists below and notice the similarities 
and differences in related languages. 


Latin 

pan i s 

sal 

melo 

pull us 

porous 

ovum 

Spanish 

pan 

sal 

melon 

polio 

puerco 

huevo 

French 

pain 

sel 

melon 

poulet 

pore 

oeuf 

German 

brot 

salz 

melon e 

huhn 

schwcin 

ei 

English 

bread 

salt 

melon 
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Latin 

fructus 

lac 

piscis 

aqua 

bos 

amicus 

French 

fruit 

lait 

poisson 

eau 

boeuf 

ami 

Spanish 

fruta 

lcche 

pescado 

agua 

vaca 

amigo 

German 

frue lit 

milch 

fi sell 

wasser 

ochs 

freund 

English 

fruit 

milk 

fish 

water 

f beef 

1 ox 

friend 


Language has its rules, but there are exceptions to the 
rules. Sound changes such as these are subject to cer¬ 
tain rules, but there are many exceptions. In order to 
understand this, think how language is learned, how it 
is modified by each learner, and how it is handed down 
to the following generation. Language is learned 
chiefly by unconscious imitation. If this imitation 
were perfect, speech sounds might remain unchanged 
from generation to generation. But the imitation is far 
from perfect. From its imperfections arise most of the 
differences in individual speech, in dialects, and in the 
same family of languages. This also partly accounts 
for the changes in words and meanings from generation 
to generation. 

We sometimes borrow words from foreign languages 
and then change their sounds to make them sound like 
English. Foreign words tend to become like the native 
speech, and strange sounds become like native sounds. 
Some examples of this are: Sholover from Chateau vert, 
Charing Cross from Chere Reine Croix , Rotten Roto 
from Route du Roi, Boh-lo from Bois Blanc, ticket 
from etiquette, gypsy from Egyptian, Bedlam from 
Bethlehem. There are many amusing examples of 
misunderstood sounds. Here is one of them: A man 
owned two beautiful race horses that he called Othello 
and Desdemona, names taken from one of Shake- 
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Old Fellow and Tuesday Morning. 

speare’s plays. The stable-boy in charge of the horses 
had never heard of Othello and Desdemona, so he 
called the horses what he thought their owner said, Old 
Fellow and Tuesday Morning. 

Another proof of the inaccurate hearing of unfamil¬ 
iar sounds is the fact that British sailors called the bat¬ 
tleship BelIero[)hon , Bully-Ruflian. 

The careless enunciation of many people makes it 
dillicult to understand what they are saying. This 
failing has attracted the attention of the Board of Edu¬ 
cation of New York City so that applicants for teaching 
positions are required to have their voices recorded to 
prove that they pronounce English correctly. 

English belongs to the Germanic branch of the Indo- 
European family of languages. We say that English is a 
Germanic language because the most commonly used 
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words arc of Germanic origin. Below are some of the 
everyday Germanic words we use in English. 


the 

them 

bread 

arm 

this 

mother 

drink 

hand 

that 

brother 

milk 

finger 

mine 

sister 

eye 

give 

our 

house 

see 

h£lp 

your 

home 

ear 

run 

his 

sleep 

hear 

go 

her 

meal 

mouth 

cctfne 

it 

eat 

teeth 

sit, etc. 


But we should add that English has intermarried 
freely with the Italic branch of the language family. 
Over half of the English language today is of Latin ori¬ 
gin. See the language chart on page iGg. 

Are you interested in members of your family of lan¬ 
guages? Just as we like to get acquainted with differ¬ 
ent members of our family, just so we want to become 
acquainted with the languages related to English. The 
first of these languages that many of us try to become 
familiar with is Latin, because, far from being dead as 
people often say, it is very much alive in its children. 
These descendants or children are called Romance lan¬ 
guages >. Also, Latin and its children have loaned the 
English language such a large quantity of words that it 
is almost impossible to find a sentence in English that is 
not part Latin. A knowledge of Latin, therefore, is 
very helpful in studying English as well as in learning 
French, Italian, and Spanish. 

There are hundreds of French words in use in Eng¬ 
lish, as we already know. Many of us would like to 
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learn a little French, at least enough to understand the 
numerous French expressions which we hear and see 
everywhere. Here are a few samples of French words 
and phrases in daily use in this country: men'll , a la 
carte , cafe , detour , debutante , fiancee, nee y rouge, 

chiffon y garage , chauffeur , hangar, bouquet , coupe, 
matinee , avenue , boulevard , and many others. 

On the American hemisphere, there are millions of 
people who speak Spanish as their native language: in 
Mexico, Cuba, Central and South America. Some of 
us want to learn Spanish in order to become better ac¬ 
quainted with these neighboring peoples. 

We must not forget, however, that German is a near 
cousin of English. There is a great advantage in being 
able to understand the language of people who, like the 
Germans, have contributed so richly to our civiliza¬ 
tion, to science, literature, and art. Or maybe the Ital¬ 
ian culture and the beauty of its language appeal to us, 
so that we want to study Italian. We know, too, that 
nearly all of our musical terms come from Italian, as 
cello , andante , allegro , piano. 

The more we know about our world neighbors, the 
better we shall understand them. If we could study all 
these foreign languages, we should better understand 
the nations who speak them, and our admiration and 
respect for their many accomplishments would greatly 
increase. We should soon discover that in reality the 
whole world is one big family. Nations, like people, 
are dependent on each other, and peace and harmony 
are best for the progress and advancement of the world. 

People of different countries and of different races 
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have different customs and characteristics. The sci 
ence which deals with the origin and customs of races 
is called ethnology . The race to which a man belongs 
is not indicated by the language which he speaks. Not 
everybody who speaks English is English. 

The more we know about the history of our own lan¬ 
guage, the better we shall appreciate how it constantly 
changes to meet our need. We have been using the 
term English in speaking of the language spoken in the 
United States, but the term American language is 
sometimes used. How English came to be the lan¬ 
guage of the United States is another question which 
our history will answer. There is so much to tell about 
the United States that we shall have to stop before we 
begin because this is not the story of a country or of a 
people, but of a language. Whether we call our lan¬ 
guage English or American, it is from the same source, 
but it has expanded and changed in “ the new world." 
The American language today is a richer and more pic¬ 
turesque language than the English of the Colonial 
days, partly because many people who did not origi¬ 
nally speak English came to our shores to live and have 
introduced into our language countless words and ex¬ 
pressions of their own which in time have become a vi¬ 
tal part of our English language. Also, the many new 
inventions and the great advancement in science have 
made necessary the coining of many new words. Lan¬ 
guage, like people and places, has changed in the past, 
is changing now, and will change in the future. 

With reference to the differences in the English 
spoken in England and that spoken in America, there 
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was a statement in a New York paper recently that a 
British writer, Richard Hug lies, after trying for thir¬ 
teen months to learn to “ talk American was leaving 
for home discouraged. It would take thirteen years, 
even twenty, to learn it,” he said. This seems to be an 
exaggeration, but it shows how some Englishmen re¬ 
gard the changes that the language has undergone here. 

An amusing example of English and American is the 
story of an English woman who had recently landed in 
the United States and, going into a department store, 
asked for a “ reel of cotton/* She spent a long time ex¬ 
plaining that she had torn her dress and wanted to 
mend it. The clerk decided she wanted some cotton 
cloth, so she was sent to the yard-goods counter, but 
what she wanted was a spool of cotton thread. 

Mark Twain, as we remember, was much interested 
in words. lie once said, “ The difference between just 
the right word and almost the right word is the differ¬ 
ence between lightning and the lightning bug.” 

Now that we are getting better acquainted with the 
words of our language, we should know just how they 
fit into our everyday activities. One of us working 
alone can accomplish much, but a community working 
together can accomplish greater things; so it is with 
words. Each word alone has a certain value, or indi¬ 
viduality, just as we, each of us, have, but alone it can¬ 
not do very much for our language. It is in its combi¬ 
nation with its fellow words that its strength and value 
appear. That is the reason why we need to study sen¬ 
tences and how to build them. We should know how 
to use ’words to the best advantage. 
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Topics for Discussion 

x. Why is the language spoken in the United States 
different from that spoken in England? 

2. Why is the English spoken in the United States today 
different from that spoken here two hundred years ago? 

3. What are some of the new words that have been 
added to the English language because of new inventions, 
such as the automobile, the airplane, radio, and so on? 

4. Why is English properly called a Germanic lam 
guage? 

5. What difference is there often in two words with a 
similar meaning, one of which comes from a Germanic 
source and the other from Latin; for example, conflagra¬ 
tion and fire, altitude and height , velocity and speed, ulti¬ 
mate and last, prime and first? Use each of these words in a 
sentence. 

6 . Why does it sometimes take several Germanic words 
to express clearly what one Latin or Greek word may ex¬ 
press; for example, agent , deputy, laboratory , etc.? See if 
you can think of other words to add to this list. 

7. Why is the Indo-European family of languages the 
most important for us? What makes a language important? 

8 . How many people speak Chinese? Is Chinese the 
most important language in the world? 

9. Why is Latin sometimes called a “ dead language ”? 
Try to explain what this means. Is Latin spoken in Italy 
today? 

10. Is Greek a " dead language ”? Explain your answer. 

11. Are there any dialects in the United States, and, if so, 
how do you account for them? 

12. Why is it so important to use just the right word and 
no other? 

13. Do all people who speak the same language belong 
to the same race? 

14. Does race determine language? 
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The Lord's Prayer in 


the Anglo-Saxon of 700 a. n. 


Tim lire Fader, the eart on fieofenuni 
Si thin noman gehalgod, 

Cume thin l ike, 

Si thin Will a on eorthan zwa on heofenum; 
Syle us toclagorne daegwanlican hlaf; 

And forgif us ure gylter, 

Swa we forgifath tham the with us agylthat; 
And ne lead thu na us on kostnunge; 

Ac alys us from yfele. 

Si bit swa. 


Activities 

1. Ask your parents to help you make your own gene¬ 
alogical or family tree. 

2. I.ook at a globe or a map of the world and locate 
some of the countries in which one of the Indo-European 
languages is the national language. 

3. List the countries in which the Italic branch of the 
Indo-European family is the national language. 

4. Look at the sample of the Lord’s Prayer above and 
list the changes that have taken place in English words 
oincc that was written. 

5. Look also at Chaucer’s prologue on page 205 and list 
the changes in words since then. 

6. Find out something about the languages of the 
American Indians. 

7. Find out the difference between Low German and 
High German. 

8. List some differences in English and American usage 
as, for instance: English, “ a tin of sardines ” instead of a 
“ can of sardines.” (See H. L. Mencken’s The American 
Language.) 

9. Make a chart showing how words have been added to 
our language by new inventions and discoveries. 
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Test Yourself 

List the numhcts 1-24 on a piece of paper, and match the 
following words bv writing the words hi Column II oppo¬ 
site the number of the word in Column 1 from which it is 


derived, or to which it is related by dei 

ivation. 

Column 1 

Column II 

1. memoire (Fr.) 

bicycle 

2. peuple (Fr.) 

ear 

3. neveu (Fr.) 

night 

4. riviere (Fr.) 

soldiers 

5. montagne (Fr.) 

vitality 

6. etranger (Fr.) 

number 

7. ohr (Ger.) 

October 

8. jahr (Ger.) 

education 

9. sonntag (Ger.) 

people 

10. nacht (Ger.) 

nephew 

11. wasser (Ger.) 

river 

12. octo (Lat.) 

alumnus 

13. vox (Lat.) 

year 

14. vita (Lat.) 

family 

15. tempora (Lat.) 

umbrella 

16. alienus (Lat.) 

alien 

17. iamilia (Span.) 

stranger 

18. alumno (Span.) 

temporary 

19. soldados (Span.) 

water 

20. educacion (Span.) 

long 

21. ninnero (It.) 

mountain 

22. bicicletta (It.) 

Sunday 

23. 1 ungo (It.) 

memory 

24. ombra (It.) 

voice 
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CHAPTER 

11 

Your Language and Mine 
and How It Came To Be 

What is this language of ours which we call English? 
Where did it come from? In order to answer this ques¬ 
tion we must go over to England and find out some 
facts about the early history of England, or Britain as 
it was then called. 

The first inhabitants of Britain, whom history de¬ 
scribes for us, were a Celtic people speaking a language 
very unlike the English of today. 

About 2000 years ago, there came to Britain from far¬ 
away Italy the great Roman general Julius Caesar, who 
was one of the greatest men in Rome, at that time the 
most powerful city in the world. What Caesar re¬ 
ported to the Romans about Britain led the Romans a 
hundred years later to send an army to conquer the 
Britons. The Roman soldiers spoke Latin, and some 
of their words still remain in the names of British 
towns. 

Idle Romans ruled Britain for about 400 years, then 
went away leaving the Britons without Roman soldiers 
to protect them against their enemies, the fierce Piets 
and Scots, to the north. About the same time, their 
eastern shores were visited by the Angles and Saxons, 
sea-roving tribes from Germany. The helpless Brit- 
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About 2000 years ago, there came to Britain from far-away 
Italy the great Roman general Julius Caesar. He found the 
natives a fierce, home-loving people. Because they stained their 
bodies a deep blue, he called them Britons. 

ons, unable to defend themselves against the Piets and 
Scots, asked the Angles and Saxons to help them. This 
gave the Angles and Saxons a foothold in Britain, which 
they decided to adopt as their homeland and which 
they called Angleland. These Germanic people spoke 
Anglo-Saxon, a Germanic language, which is the foun¬ 
dation on which modern English was built. 

A little later on England was invaded by the Danes 
and Vikings from the northeast. After many years of 
fighting, the Danes finally made their King Canute 
ruler of England. Many Danish words came into the 
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When, in io()(i, William of Normandy arrived in England 
with his well-tunned band of followers, King Harold met him 
with his arim near Hastings. The fierce Battle ol Hastings is 
one ol the most impoi tant in the history of the world. 

English language at that time. Meanwhile the Angles 
and Saxons had become Christians and the Church 
brought many new Latin words into use in England. 
The English language now consisted chiefly ol Anglo- 
Saxon, but included some Danish and Latin words. 

Once more, however, a foreign people with a foreign 
language invaded and conquered England. The new¬ 
comers were the Normans from Normandy in France. 
'These Normans, or Norsemen, had originally come 
from the land of the Vikings, so they were also a Ger¬ 
manic people, but they had adopted the language and 
the culture of the French. 
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T he French language was a form of Latin which had 
spread among the people when France was conquered 
by the Romans in the first century before Christ. That 
is the reason French is called a Romance language. 
Now when the Normans under their Duke William 
conquered England in 1066 a.d. and settled there, they 
brought with them their Norman French language. 
For some time the French language only was spoken at 
the king’s palace and in places of authority. It looked 
for a time as though English would become merely a 
language spoken by the poorer people. Fortunately, 
however, a great poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, began to 
write his famous Canterbury Tales in the English lan¬ 
guage. Later the greatest genius of them all, William 
Shakespeare, wrote his immortal plays in the English 
language, to which, however, many thousands of 
French words had been added. But English was now 
the language of the whole English people, and it con¬ 
tinued to add words from many other languages. 

This English language, enriched by foreign words 
from many lands, was finally brought by English colo¬ 
nists to America, where it has again received many 
new words, some from the American Indians, some 
from the Spaniards; in fact, some from almost every 
language spoken on the globe. 

In a previous chapter we saw the richness of the Eng¬ 
lish language. It is not one language, but a mixture of 
many. Later we shall hear more about these many ele¬ 
ments which make up the English language. 

It is interesting to watch a baby learning to talk. 
Each day he adds new words to his vocabulary. The 
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young child is a great imitator. If the child is growing 
up in a German home, he will add German words to 
his vocabulary, and he will speak the German language 
as soon as he is able to form these words into sentences. 
But if he lives in a home where he hears the German, 
French, and English languages all spoken, his language 
will be composed of words from each of these lan¬ 
guages. 

Now let us compare the people who lived in long ago 
Britain (that island we call England today) to a child 
growing up in a family where first the Celtic language 
is spoken, then the Roman (or Latin) , followed by the 
Anglo-Saxon, then Danish, and later French. This 
child would have to adapt himself to each language in 
turn, and in the end would have a language of his own 
made up of words from all the different languages to 
which he has become accustomed. That is how the 
English language came to be what it is. The people in 
Britain became familiar with each of these languages in 
turn — the Celtic, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and 
French. They adopted words from each as they be¬ 
came accustomed to them, and now the words from all 
these different tongues mingled together make up the 
English language, which is yojir language and mine. 

We hope you will enjoy dramatizing this little his¬ 
tory of our language which follows. 
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A PAGEANT 

Your Language and Mine 
And How It Came To Be 

Announcer. We are going to present a pageant entitled, 
“ Your Language and Mine and How It Caine To Be.” 
English is not only “ your tongue and mine ” 

But a speech that’s been growing a very long time. 

From a very few words, most simple and crude, 

Used by barbarians in homes bare and rude, 

It has grown until now — but why hurry you through? 
We’ll start with the Celts and let them talk to you. 

Announcer shows scroll on which is printed in large letters: 

Act I 

Celts (or Britons) 


Herald of the Celts: 

On the little isle of Britain, 

At the dawn of history, 

Lives a fair-haired race of people 
Known as Celts to you and me. 

Many years they live in comfort, 

Fierce and war-like tho’ they be, 

And their love of song and battle 
Fills their ancient poetry. 

[Curtain opens] 

Trees and rocks arc in the background. A woman is pre¬ 
paring food over an open fire. A wooden dish is placed on 
the table. Warriors dressed in skins gather and take the food 
from the wooden bowl with their fingers and put it into their 
mouths. The woman goes back and forth from the fire to 
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the table filling the wooden bowl with food. She uses a wooden 
spoon in saving the food. Suddenly one of the men shades 
his eyes with his hand as he looks oil stage and then, waving 
his arms frantically, motions for the other men to follow him. 
They rush to a corner where they seize crude, warlike imple¬ 
ments and then hurry away. One man stops and mutters, 
“ Clan.” Another shouts, “ Bog,” and they all hurry away. 

[Curtain doses] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letteis: 


Act II 

Romans in Britain 
Time: 55 B.C.-400 a.d. 

Herald of the Romans: 

Now from Rome comes Julius Caesar, 
In r K r f b.c. 

He explores the Celtic country, 

Then returns across the sea. 

Once again, a century later, 

Romans land on Celtic shore; 
Ruthlessly the Celts they conquer 
And the Celtic ways ignore. 

Public baths they build in Britain, 
Lasting roads and great strong walls — 
Thus to keep the Piets and Scots from 
Plundering their banquet halls. 

So the Celts are Roman subjects. 

Gone their warlike manner now; 

From invasion they are helpless 
And to Roman rule they bow. 
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In the camps and in the t ities, 

Where the Roman soldiers stay, 

Britons learn some Latin phrases 
Which we use unto this day. 

Suddenly barbarians threaten 
At the very gates of Rome; 

And to save her state from pillage 
She calls all her soldiers home. 

[Curtain opens] 

The stage setting is in a Roman camp. A group of Roman 
warriors are standing around a campfnc. A runner comes up 
with a scroll which is passed from one to another. All show 
excitement, and then begin to shout in Latin as they move off 
the stage: “ Domum Romani! Domum Romani! ” (Home 
to Rome!) 

[Curtain closes] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letters: 


Act III 

Piets and Scots Threaten Britons 

Herald for Act III: 

With the Romans gone from Britain 
Celtic tribes are in despair, 

For their northern neighbors threaten 
To come down and settle there. 

Oft the Britons ask the Romans 
To return across the seas, 

And give aid against the Scots, but 
Rome is deaf to all their pleas. 

[Curtain opens] 
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First Briton (seated) : Any answer to our message? 

Second Briton: None yet, sire. 

Fiist Briton (head in hands) : The groans of the Britons! 
The barbarians drive us to the sea and the sea drives us 
bark again. Between the two, we have our choice of two 
kinds of death: we arc either killed or drowned. (Looking 
uj)) Surely the Romans might have listened to that mes¬ 
sage! What shall we do? We cannot hold out long against 
the Piets and Scots! 

[Curtain closes] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letters: 


Act IV 

Angles and Saxons Come to Britain 
rime: Between 450 and 500 

Hera 1 d / or A nglo-Saxons: 

From their homes in northern Europe 
German tribes hear Britons’ plea. 

Angles, Saxons, Jutes make haste to 
Launch their ships upon the sea. 

These sea-rovers, gay and carefree, 

Down the North Sea boldly sail 
To the help of frightened Britons, 

And against the Scots prevail. 

Grateful Britons thank the Angles, 

Saxons, Jutes, and bid them go. 

But these warriors like the country 
And they will not have it so. 

[Curtain opens on Scene 1] 

Leader of Angles: Yea, my men. We shall remain here. 
Fine land! Much to gain! 
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Second Angle: But these Britons, will they warn us? You 
know well this land is theirs. \ T , 

Third Angle: And they’ve lived upon it many years.. 

Leader: So much the more our turn. If they resist, we’ll 
drive them to the foiests, westward, where there’s room lor 
all. 

Second A ngle: Think you that is fair and good, my lord? 

Leader: \ea, and why not? We saved them from the 
Piets and Scots. Think you not that one good turn deserves 
another? 

Third Angle: And their language, what of that? 

Leader: They may keep it, if they like, but the Celtic lan¬ 
guage will not be for us. This land henceforth is Angle- 
land, and woe to him who dares dispute our right to this, 
our country! 

[Curtain closes and then opens again to indicate Scene 2] 

Herald announces: Anglo-Saxon religion. Sacrificing an 
animal. 

The Scene is in the woods. The stage is darkened. There 
is one large tree in the center of the stage. On the tree is the 
sign: “ Woden.” The men are all kneeling before the tree 
with bowed heads. A priest is standing at the foot of the tree 
with an ax, ready to slay an animal that is held on a block as a 
sacrifice to the god Woden. The priest repeats these Anglo- 
Saxon words: “ Field, hunger, weapon, dead, earth.” 

[Curtain closes and then opens again to indicate Scene 3] 

Herald announces: Anglo-Saxon law r . Choosing a leader. 

The Scene is again in the woods. Stones are piled up in the 
center of the stage. A man is standing on the stones, and other 
men are gathered near. The man on the stones puts up his 
hand and the other men clank their javelins in disapproval. 
One of the men pulls him down and another man climbs upon 
the stones. When he puts out his hand, all shout their ap¬ 
proval: “ Yea, yea! ” 

[Curtain closes to sound of chanting in the distance] 
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Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letters: 


Act V 

King Alfred Fights the Danes 
Time: About 870 

Herald for Act V: 

Sailing forth in Viking ships 
Come the Danes, the warriors bold, 

Almost all of England's soil 
In their conquering hands they hold 
Alfred bravely fights the Danes, 

But the Saxons are too weak, 

And the Danes by settling there 
Spread the language that they speak. 

[Curtain opens] 

The king, dressed in the garb of the day, is seated at a table. 
Around him are several knights. As the curtain opens, he 
stands and addresses the knights. 

King Alfred: My brave men, I like not the Danes with 
their lighting manners, but look at this scroll full of Norse 
words they have added to our Anglo-Saxon speech: sky, 
skull, skill, want, boon, scare, skin, happy, die, husband, 
anger, ill, scant, get, ransack. Methinks these words are 
most suited to our speech. 

A Knight speaking: Indeed, with the words that the Celts 
and Romans left us, and those the Danes have brought, all 
added to our own Anglo-Saxon, we now have a goodly 
number of words. 

[Curtain closes] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letters: 
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Act VI 

1 he Danes Conquer England 

Time: 1017 

Herald for Art VI: 

The Danes are now in England, 

And they are here to stay. 

They make a pact with Alfred 
To live the Christian way. 

Bat after good King Alfred, 

Who reigns for many a year. 

King Ethclred the cruel 
Fills Danish hearts with fear. 

Then comes the king of Denmark 
To aid the English Danes, 

And, after years of fighting, 

Canute the kingdom gains. 

Scene i is at the seashore. King Canute is seated in a chair 
and his warriors are gathered around him. 

[Curtain opens as sound of waves is heard olf stage] 

First Warrior (addressing Canute) : O King! You are 
the greatest man that ever lived. 

Second Warrior: There can never be another man so 
mighty as you. 

Third Warrior: Great Canute, there is nothing in the 
world that dares disobey you. 

King Canute: Am I the greatest man in the world? 

All the warriors in unison: O King! There is no one so 
mighty as you! 

King Canute: Do all things obey me? 

All in unison: There is nothing that dares to disobey 
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you, O King! The world bows before you and gives you 
honor. 

King Canute: Will the sea obey me? (The warriors 
look from one to another in a bewildered manner.) 

First Warrior: Command it, O King, and it will obey. 

King Canute: Sea, I command you to come no farther! 
Waves stop your rolling and do not dare to touch my feet! 
(Sound of the waves continues as before.) 

King Canute (taking off crown and throwing it down on 
the sand) : I shall never wear my crown again. And do 
you my men, learn a lesson from what you have seen. 
There is only one King who is all-powerful. It is He who 
rules the seas and holds the ocean in the hollow of His 
hand. It is He whom you ought to praise and serve above 
all others. 1 

[Curtain closes] 

Stone 2 is again on the seashore. The time is 1065. Two 
women arc talking together. 

[Curtain opens] 

First Woman: It was at this very spot on the seashore that 
King Canute threw down his crown and taught his warriors 
that there is only one all-powerful ruler in our universe. 

Second Woman: Yes, and much has happened since that 
day. His sons have ruled us, and since they died the crown 
has come back to Saxon hands; first to Ethelrecl’s son, King 
Edward the Good, and now to Harold. 

First Woman: Yes, Harold. The kingdom has chosen 
wisely. Harold is the wisest and bravest man in all the 
land. Long live King Harold! 

[Curtain doses] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letteis: 

1 Adapted from “King Canute on the Sea Shore” in Fifty Famous 
Stories, by James Baldwin. 
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Act VII 

The Normans 

Time: 1066 

Herald of the Normans: 

Many years before this story, 

Roving Norsemen came by chance 
To a mild and fruitful region 
On the northern coast oi France. 

These brave people tilled the farm lands 
And they fished upon the sea. 

We have come to call them Normans, 

And their new home Normandy. 

Soon the Normans learned the language 
Of the French, their neighbors there. 

Took their customs, even asked them 
How to live and what to wear. 

Now the Duke of all the Normans 
Looks across the channel gray 
To the land of Anglo-Saxons 
Which he longs to own some day. 

In the year ten sixty-six, then, 

This Duke William claims to be 
Rightful heir to England’s throne and 
So sets out across the sea. 

William plans to conquer England, 

Reign as king in Harold’s place, 

And to force his ways and language 
On the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Herald (still speaking) : Duke William of Normandy 
with his army is about to disembark on the coast of Eng- 
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j anf j. As you listen to their conversation, remember they 
really spoke in Norman-French. 

| (Jm tain opens] 

Lm/ Nobleman: Here at last! So this is England! Are 
you not well pleased, good Duke? 

Duke William: Certainly I am content. 

Second Nobleman (to first nobleman) : Do you see King 
Harold’s soldiers on the shore as you look out? 

First Nobleman: No, they are not here. That’s fortu¬ 
nate. Your orders, Monseigneur? 

Duke William: To Hastings! Let our men march on 
towards Hastings, and give battle when we must. 

(They prepale to disembark. Duke William stumbles, and his 
men ci) out.) 

Second Nobleman: A bad omen, Monseigneur! 

Duke William (clutching the earth) : No, no, not a bad 
omen! A good omen! You see, I have seized this land 
fnmly in both hands. We shall beat the English King! 

|Curtain closes] 

Announcer canies in scroll on which is printed in large 
letters: 


Act VIII 

Norman-French I.anguage 

Time: 1375 

Herald for Norman-French language: 

As the Normans rule in England, 
Norman T rench is bound to be 
Roth the language of the courtiers 
And polite society. 
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Rut the poet Geoffrey Chaucer, 

In his Canterbury Tales, 

Shows the strength and grace of English, 

And the English speech prevails. 

Simplified, enriched, and softened 
By the French, that to it brought 
Such a wealth of words that in it 
We express our every thought. 

A he Scene is a palace in England, d lie time is an afternoon 
in the year 1375. I wo young ladies are seated, embroidering. 

[Curtain opens] 

Marie: There! I’ve made a stitch that must be taken 
out. This horrid thread! 

Alice: And mine knots too, but I can guess the cause. 
Our thoughts are all elsewhere. 

Marie: On the dancing party! Wasn’t it divine? 

Alice: It was beautiful. I he costumes were unusual, and 
the decorations made the palace look like fairyland. 

Marie (laughing) : I felt just like Cinderella. 

Alice: Why not? You were the belle of the ball. 

Marie: Nonsense. You looked quite as lovely. Did you 
meet a handsome prince? 

Alice: Oh, no. Did you? 

Marie: I met Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Alice: What fun! You know the author of the C j (inter - 
bury Tales ! Is he as charming as he is wise? 

Marie: Every bit. His use of English did astound me. 
But he praised my English, too. lie is happy that we 
French girls choose to learn the English tongue. 

Alice: Did you thank him for the compliment? 

Marie: I told him I was pleased and, should he care to 
visit us, we would be glad indeed. 

Alice v I hope he comes to call some clay to tell us of his 
work. 

(Noise as of horses’ hoofs is heard off stage.) 
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Marie: It is an inspiration to converse with such a man. 
(Maid enters.) Have we visitors, Suzanne? 

Suzanne, the Maid (French accent) : Mademoiselle 
Marie, a gentleman is here. He calls himself Dan Chaucer. 

Marie: Mr. Geoffrey Chaucer! Wait, before you show 
him in. (Marie puts embroidery on table , straightens her 
Jmir.) 

Alice: Geoffrey Chaucer! Oh, Marie, I can’t believe it’s 
he! Shall I leave? You know I’m ill at ease in brilliant 
company. 

Marie: Oh, no. Don’t go. You will enjoy his humor 
and his wit. And now, Suzanne, the gentleman may enter. 
(Maid leaves.) (To Alice) Let us sit. (Girls sit and fold 
their hands. Maid shows Dan Chaucer in. Marie rises 
and offers her hand. He kisses it, bows. She curtsies.) 

Marie: Mr. Chaucer, we are honored by your visit. This 
is my sister Alice. (He bows to Alice; she rises and curt¬ 
sies.) Please sit down. 

Chaucer: Thank you. I promised soon to call, and here 
I am. 

Marie: We are delighted. Alice wants to hear you talk of 
Canterbury Tales. 

Chaucer: My pilgrims should speak for themselves, Miss 
Alice, should they not? 

Alice: You jest with me. I’m wondering when you will 
write more tales. 

Chaucer: When I’ve heard more. But seriously, I’m 
gratified that people read my yarns. 

Marie: They’re more than yarns. They are, in truth, 
the finest literature. 

Chaucer: Your praise is most extravagant. 

Marie: It is not half enough. Were it not for you, the 
English tongue might be replaced by French. You make 
us all appreciate our English. 

Alice: That you do. 

Chaucer: I thank you both. You’re very kind. And yet 
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I must admit that many splendid words have come to En<>- 
lish from the French. 

Alice: Since the Norman Conquest. Why just a little 
while ago, I used a Fiench expression which is now in 
English also. I told Marie she was the “ belle ” of the ball 
last night. 

Chaucer: Exactly. A fine phrase for a line lady. Now I 
must take my leave. 

Marie: We’ll see you soon? 

Chaucer: Indeed, you .shall. I hope to dance with you, 
Miss Marie, at the next court ball, and with Miss Alice, too. 
(He bows to each of them. They cintsy.) 

All: Good-day. 

[Curtain closes] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
letters: 


Act IX 

The Renaissance 

Herald of the Renaissance: 

About the fifteenth century 
All Europe breathes of art, 
Philosophy, and literature. 

The movement has its start. 

In Italy, much work is done 
Which is of lasting worth; 

We call this period Renaissance, 
The French word for “ rebirth.” 

The ancient classics are revived, 
And all the scholars seek 
To strengthen English by new words 
From Latin and from Greek. 
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Two children walk out, bearing a large card on which these 
words are printed: 

From Latin From Greek 

Navigation Geography 

Agriculture Hemisphere 

(and many others) (and many others) 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 

letters: 


Act X 

“ Your Language and Mine ” 

Today — 1940 

The Scene is a modern room. The time: a Sunday evening. 
A boy and girl are sitting at a table preparing their school work 
lot the next day. 

[Cmtain opens] 

James: Do you know, Lucille, I learned at school Friday 
that our language is composed of words from many differ¬ 
ent languages? 

Lucille: Yes, James, I learned about that, too, in our gen¬ 
eral language class. Even our most common words come 
from other countries. The word automobile , for example, 
comes from the Greek word auto , meaning self, and the 
Latin word mobilis, which means movable. 

fames: And look at our table here. Why, the Anglo- 
Saxon word for table was board . John Greenleaf Whittier, 
one of our American poets, used board with the old Anglo- 
Saxon meaning when he said: 

“ When the gray-haired New Englander secs round his 
board, 

The old broken links of affection restored.” 
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preparing their school work for the next day." 

Lucille, Yes, we learned that poem last Thanksgiving 
time. 

James: I say, Lucille, let’s play a game. One of us will 
name something in common use today and tell what lan 
guage its name comes from, and then the other will do the 
same. We’11 see how long we can keep going. 

Lucille: All right. I’ll start. Meat from the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

James: Bread — Anglo-Saxon. 

Lucille (runs off stage and brings back a large potato) : 

Meet Mr. Potato, from the Spanish. 

James: Coffee — Arabic. 

Lucille: Tea — Chinese. 

James: Chocolate — Mexican. 

Lucille: Marmalade — Portuguese. 

(An Indian dressed in native costume and carrying several bas¬ 
kets or pieces of pottery enters and stands listening, but unseen 
by the children.) 
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Lucille (continues ); Well, Master James, only this morn¬ 
ing we were using Jewish words when we went to Sabbath 
school and said amen. 

James: Yes, and the speaker who came from Persia men¬ 
tioned some words we use that come from his own country. 
Do you remember indigo and shawl? 

(Children look up and sec the Indian standing at the back of 

the room.) 

Together they exclaim: Oh, hello there. White Cloud. 

White Cloud: Words, words. My Indian ancestors — 
they bring heap big words, too. Me like wigwam, wam¬ 
pum, moose — Indian words in your language, too. 

(Colored rook cntcis the room.) 

Cook: Miss Lucille, what did you do with my waiter? 

Lucille ( laughing) : Oh, Dinah, you mean the tray? 

Cook: I ’spects waiter or tray depends on where you-all 
live. 

Indian: Hum! Hum! Wise words! English heap big 
language! Me learn to talk him someday! 

(Children laugh.) 

[Curtain closes] 

Announcer carries in scroll on which is printed in large 
lettei s: 


Epilogue 


Announcer: 

In this narrative you’ve seen a 
Rude Germanic language grow 
Slowly, through many centuries, 
I o the English that we know. 
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First the Anglo-Saxons borrowed 
Now and then a Celtic word, 

Later adding many others 
From the languages they heaid. 

They took more from French and Latin 
Than from any other tongue. 

But a few words came from almost 
Every land beneath the sun. 


Still today we are adopting 
Foreign words; we often take 
Parts of Greek or Latin words for 
Some invention that we make. 

(Child enters dressed in costume to represent a dictionary.) 


Announcer: 

We now present the dictionary 
Which preserves our words; and so. 
Dictionary, we salute you! 

May your treasures ever grow. 


Announcer carries 
letters: 


in scroll on which is printed in large 


The End 


Review of Historical Background of English 

1. What can you tell about the first historic inhabitants 
of Britain? 

2. Where and what was Gaul? 

3. Who was Julius Caesar, and when and where did he 
live? 

4. About what time did the Romans first settle in 
Britain? 
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5. With whom did the Romans have to contend while 
occupying Britain? 

6. What did the Romans do for the country? 

7. Was the occupation of Britain good or bad for the 
Celtic population? 

8. Did tiie Romans impose their language on all the 
Celtic population? 

9. Why did the Romans leave Britain? 

10. In what danger did the departure of the Romans 
leave the Celts? 

11. Who were the Angles and Saxons? 

12. Flow did they get a foothold in Britain? 

13. About when did the Angles and Saxons first settle 
in Britain? 

14. What is the source of the words England and Eng¬ 
lish? 

15. Who were the Vikings and how did they first come 
into contact with the English? 

16. What was the outcome of the long struggle between 
the Danes and the Anglo-Saxons? 

17. Where had some of the Vikings settled before their 
con diet with the English? 

18. What were the effects on the early Norsemen of 
settling among the highly civilized French? 

19. Why did the Normans cross over and attack Eng¬ 
land? 

20. What are the permanent effects of the Norman Con¬ 
quest on the English language? 

21. Of what elements did the English language consist 
in the year 1100? 

22. Who was Geoffrey Chaucer and what did he write? 
Can you “ translate ” the lines on the next page? 

23. What was the Renaissance? 

24. What are some other foreign words in common use 
in English besides those of Latin and Germanic origin? 
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CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 
The Prologue, lines 1-14 

When that Aprille with hise shoures swote 
The droghtc of Marche hath perced to the roote. 
And bathed every vevne in swidi lie our, 

Of which vertu engendred is the Hour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his swete breeth 
Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 
The tendre croppes, and the younge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe course y-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodye, 

That slepen al the night with open ye, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages, 

Than longen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
And palmers for to seken straunge strondes 
To feme halwcs couth in sondry londes. 
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12 


Adopted Children and 

Strangers Within Our Gates 

-=* 

Many English words have come from Latin and 
French. We have learned how the English language 
grew by adopting words from many languages. In fact, 
there are so many adopted children in the family that 
our Mother English cannot keep track of them. She 
does not even try. She welcomes them all. It would 
be very hard for us to get along without Latin and 
French words. Some of these are still “ foreign that 
is, they keep their foreign dress. Their sounds and 
spellings are foreign. Here are, for instance, some 
Latin words and phrases: anno domini, ante meridiem, 
post meridiem , el cetera, id est, nota bene , exempli gra¬ 
tia, dramatis personae, persona non grata, pro tempore, 
ibidem, in memoriam, ex officio, ad valorem, sine qua 
non, pro bono publico, tempus fugit. 

We use daily many of the following French words: 
beau, belle, encore, ensemble, lingerie, chic, adieu, buf¬ 
fet, cuisine, cabaret, entree, elite. 

The above words all have a foreign appearance, but 
here are some Latin words that have not changed their 
spelling at all and yet they arc part of our daily vocabu¬ 
lary and we never think of them as foreign, for instance: 
plus, minus, major, maximum, minimum, exit, senator, 
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consul, actor, censor, par, prior, data , verbatim , specta¬ 
tor, auditor, circus, etc. Many French words used 
daily no longer look foreign, for instance: detour, av¬ 
enue, I)oulevard, bureau, parole, coupon, rouge. 

Over fifty per cent of the English vocabulary is of 
Latin and French origin; that is, the words were Latin 
in the beginning. Many of them first became French 
and later became English. But sometimes an English 
word came directly from the Latin, and sometimes Eng¬ 
lish got two or more words, one from the original Latin 
and one or more from the French. Here are some in¬ 
teresting examples: 


Latin 

French 

English 

liospitalem 

hopital 

hospital 


hotel 

hotel 

fragilem 

fragile 

fragile 


frele 

frail 

regem 

roi 

regal 


royal 

royal 

legem 

loi 

loyal 


legal 

legal 


loyal 

leal 

seniorem 

seigneur 

senior 


sire 

sir 

populum 

peuple 

people 

populace 


Knowing how Latin words are formed often helps us 
understand their meanings. Since the English lan¬ 
guage contains such a large quantity of words from 
Latin, it goes without saying that a study of Latin words 
and the way they are formed will greatly increase our 
stock of English words. More than that, a knowledge 
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of the meaning of the Latin word from which the Eng¬ 
lish word comes helps us to understand the meaning of 
the English word. For example, transportation is an 
English word formed from the Latin prefix trans, 
meaning “ across,” and the root port, , meaning “ carry,” 
and the suffix lion , meaning “ the act of.” Hence, the 
simple meaning of transportation is “ the act of carry¬ 
ing across.” We say, for instance, “ A steamer is a 
means of transportation between America and Eu¬ 
rope.” 

Many related words may be made from one Latin 
root. The most important part of a word is its root. 
In the word transportation , the root is port. To the 
root may be attached a prefix (a word which comes 
from the Latin prae meaning “ before ” and figere 
meaning “ to fix ”). A prefix means something put be¬ 
fore the root. A suffix (a word which comes from sub 
or suf, meaning “ under ” and figere meaning “ to 
fix ”) means something that is put under or added to 
the root. In the word “ transportation,” therefore, 
trans is a prefix and tion is a suffix. 

There are many other prefixes and suffixes which can 
be joined to port to form different words which all have 
some idea of carrying. The following examples will 
show how changes in the prefix and the suffix will pro¬ 
vide us with many meanings, all based on the same 
root: /wport means “ to carry in,” importer means 
“ one who carries in ”; export means “ to carry out,” 
exporta/mn means “ the act of carrying out ”; report 
means “ to carry back,” reporter means “the one who 
carries something back.” You can doubtless think of 
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many more combinations with this root that give us 
more words used every day by English-speaking people. 

Let us take the root scrib (sometimes spelled scrip ), 
meaning “ write,” and see what we can make by join¬ 
ing different prefixes and suffixes to it. /^scribe = 
write in, inscription = the thing written in; subscribe 
= write under or sign; pre scribe — write before; post¬ 
script = written after; description = something writ¬ 
ten down; circumscribe = write (or draw) around. 
Can you use some of these words correctly in sentences? 

We could make many new words from these Latin 
roots: 

due lead mit (mis) send, cast 

fac (fee, fie) make, do vid (vis) see 

leg (lect) read voc call 

The following prefixes 1 will help you to make new 
words: 


ad (ac, af, ag, al, an, ar, as, at) 
in (il, im, ir) 

eon (co, cog, col, com, cor) 

ex (e, ec, ef) 

ob (o, oc, of, op) 

sub (sue, sug, sum, sup, sus) 

trans 

per 

pro 

super 

post 

re 


to 

in, on, not 
with, together 
out, from 

against, out, in the way 

under 

across, over 

through, by 

for, forth 

above, over 

after, behind 

back, anew 


1 There are in English many prefixes and suffixes not of Latin origin. 
For example, prefixes: an, be, mis, tin, with; suffixes: ing, less, ful, ness, 
hood, dom, ship. 
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The most frequently used suffixes derived from 


Latin are: 



able (ible) 

ent 

ous 

al 

ence 

tude 

ant 

ite 

by 

a nee 

ive 

ure 

ate 

ment 

tion 

ary 

or 

sion 


After making our new words, let us be sure to look 
them up in the dictionary. We shall see that many 
changes in spelling are found in words of the same fam¬ 
ily. For instance, the noun from the root mit is permis¬ 
sion, but the verb is permit; nouns from the root fac 
are fact, effect, fiction; adjectives are factual, effective, 
fictitious, and verbs are manufacture, affect. 

The Greek language has also contributed to our Eng¬ 
lish language. The English language not only adopted 
Latin and French words, but it also took many words 
from Greek. Here are some of the most common 
Greek-derived words which are used freely in our daily 
speech: meter, police, method, lamp, system, program, 
melody, harmony, economy, mechanic, period, empha¬ 
sis, catalogue, apology, politics, dialogue, energy, demo¬ 
crat. 

We have formed many new words by combining the 
Greek root graph (from the word graphein = to write) 
with other Greek roots, for example: biography = life¬ 
writing; geography = earth-writing; photography = 
light-writing; autograph = self-writing; telegraphy — 
at-a-distance-writing. With the word tele, we have 
made telephone = at-a-distance-sound, and telescope 
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= at-a-distance-sight. With logy (from Greek logos — 
word, science), we have made etymology = true source 
of words; physiology = science of nature; zoology = 
science of animals; eulogy = beautiful words, 
praise. With meter (from Greek rnetron — a meas¬ 
ure) , we have meter = a measure of length; thermom¬ 
eter = a measure of heat; chronometer = measure of 
time. On page 380, you will find a list of English words 
derived from Greek. 

Making Sentences 

A sentence is a complete thought. A word standing 
alone rarely expresses a complete thought. To make a 
complete thought, words are combined into a sentence. 

We have already learned that there are four kinds of 
sentences according to meaning: declarative , interroga¬ 
tive , imperative, and exclamatory. We shall now learn 
the three kinds of sentences according to form: simple, 
compound , or complex. 

Simple Sentences 

Let us consider first a simple sentence. 

Example: His dog is his best pal. 

This is a simple sentence having a subject (dog) and a 
predicate verb (is). 

Sometimes a simple sentence tells something about 
more than one person or thing, and we say the subject is 
compound. 

Example: Apples and peaches grow on my uncle’s farm. 
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Or we may make more than one assertion about a 
person or thing. Then it is the predicate’s turn to be 
compound . 

Example: The cowboy rode the range and drove the 
cattle into the corral. 

The cowboy did two things; he rode the range, and he 
drove the cattle. There are two verbs, so the predicate 
is compound . This is still a simple sentence. 

Things to Do 

1. Dramatize the one complete thought in the following 
simple sentences: 

a. Robert closed the door very quietly. 

b. Two persons met and shook hands. 

c. A girl recited a poem before the class. 

d. A hoy broadcast the score of the game. 

e. All the pupils in the room stood and faced the door. 

f. Betty and Mary drew pictures. 

2. Make two neat columns and label them thus: 

Subject P re dicat e 

1. Robert closed 


Then put the subjects and predicates of the above sentences 
under the proper heading. In the first sentence, the subject 
is Robert; the predicate verb is closed. Be careful not to 
overlook any compound subjects or predicates. 

Clauses 

Some sentences go in pairs. Examine a pair of scis¬ 
sors. Is the word scissors singular or plural? At least 
you will admit there are two separate parts, separate 
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from each other, but connected closely, and depending 
on each other for the success of the job to be done. 

Some sentences are like these tools. Often a sentence 
has two equally important ideas to be expressed, each 
of which is necessary if 
the reader or listener 
is to get the complete 
thought. Let us look at 
the following sentence: 

Mary had never gone 
to school (but) she 
could read very well. 

Here you see a model 
of an even balance scale. Let us weigh the two ideas in 
the sentence above, using the scale and our imagina¬ 
tions. 

Example: Mary had never gone to school , but she could 
read very well. 

Each group of words has its own subject and predicate 
and makes a thought that could stand alone. Test it 
for yourself. 

1. Mary had never gone to school. 

2. She could read very well. 

The conjunction but joins the ideas to each other. 

Since it is a part of our study of language to become 
acquainted with names for things, let us learn the names 
of these groups of words. 

A group of words that contains a subject and a predi¬ 
cate is a clause . In the preceding sentence, the sepa¬ 
rate ideas, or complete thoughts, are called independ- 
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ent clauses, because neither needs any help to make its 
thought clear. Each clause stands alone. An mde- 
pendent clause is one that expresses a complete idea. 

Compound Sentences 

A sentence that is made of two or more independent 
clauses is called a compound sentence. 

The independent clauses in a compound sentence 
are joined by such connecting words as and, but , or. 
When the connecting word or conjunction is left out, 
a semicolon may be used to show the omission. 

Example: John will do the chores; Alice will make lunch. 

Copy the following compound sentences, and sepa¬ 
rate the clauses by inserting a comma at the end of the 
first clause. 

1. The wheels churned the sand but the car only sank 
deeper. 

2. At noon the games ended and a great party began. 

3. The boys must gather the wood or the girls will not 
cook the food. 

4. Men toil in the fields and women work in the house. 

5. This lesson is ended but you are not through learning. 

Things to Do 

To make a good compound sentence, the ideas ex¬ 
pressed must be closely related. For example, the next 
sentence would not be a good sentence, as you can see, be¬ 
cause while each independent clause is good, the two clauses 
are not related to each other. 

Example: " Egypt has an interesting past, but we are go¬ 
ing to have applesauce for lunch.” 
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Let us join the following clauses so as to make five com¬ 
pound sentences, each of which will make good sense: 

1. We looked everywhere (or the old chest. 

2. The boy was too small to understand. 

3. We younger ones had to miss the fun. 

4. The greedy pigs wallowed in the mud. 

5. The foolish child traded a good knife for a broken 
model airplane. 

6. It could not be found. 

7. His father had explained the danger. 

8. The older children were allowed to stay up until 
the New Year came in. 

9. He was sorry afterwards. 

10. They feasted on skimmed milk. 



The Parting of the Ways 

Phrase or clause — that is the question. We have al¬ 
ready become acquainted with “ road signs,” and we 
have had a 5,000-mile “ check-up.” Now we shall con¬ 
tinue our journey on “ the Highway of Ideas ”; and 
here We come to “ the parting of the ways.” 

Here we are with many “ groups of words ” traveling 
on the Highway of Ideas. We must decide on a right or 
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left turn. Any group of words made up of a preposi¬ 
tion and an object with no subject or predicate must 
take the road to the left; it is a phrase. Any group of 
words containing a subject and predicate is a clause and 
must go to the right. Let us examine the following 
groups of words carefully and tell whether they are 
phrases or clauses. This is not difficult once you get 
the idea. 

1. that came here 

2. on the last day 

3. before breakfast 

4. since it rained 

5. who left yesterday 

6. behind the city hall 

7. after dark 

8. because we lost it 

9. by the teacher 

10. which you have 

11. under the street car 

12. around the town 

13. when it rained 

14. how it happened 

15. from the African forests 

16. after the store closed 

17. in the last act 

18. with all my heart 

ig. whom you saw 

20. although we are free 

Suppose we make a right turn on the Highway of 
Ideas and travel straight ahead on the Clause Highway. 
We shall be sure to meet some groups of words that 
are entirely different and tell different stories. 
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Complex Sentences 

A complex sentence is like a wheel within a wheel. It 

takes a good mechanic to fit one wheel within another. 
It takes a student of grammar to fit one clause within 
another. In our conversation and writing, we often in¬ 
sert entire groups of words within a sentence to help ex¬ 
press our complete thought. 

Here is a sentence: The man left . But we can be 
more definite if we say: The man left after he fixed the 
furnace. After he fixed the furnace is a group of words 
containing a subject and predicate all its own, but does 
not make a sentence by itself. 

We have learned that such a group of words is called 
a clause because it contains a subject and a predicate. 
Since it does not express a complete thought, it is called 
a subordinate clause. A subordinate clause cannot 
stand alone. The group of words, the man left, does 
express a complete thought, for it tells something defi¬ 
nite. Therefore, it is called an independent or princi¬ 
pal clause. A sentence that is made up of a principal 
clause and one or more subordinate clauses is called a 
complex sentence. 

On the next page are twenty clauses. Let us see how 
good mechanics we are by fitting together one of the 
subordinate clauses (lettered a, b, c, etc.) with one of 
the principal clauses (numbered 1, 2, 3, etc.) to make 
a complex sentence. 

Do not write in your book. Copy and complete the 
sentences on a separate sheet of paper. 
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x. __the soldiers returned home. 

2# Men_must be very tired. 

3. We cleared the house __ . 

4. Nobody likes a pet __ _ _ . 

5. The books__ were borrowed. 

6. _the class will come to order. 

7. __the motion carried. 

8. Tell the sir! __ to call an ambu¬ 

lance. 

g._no one eats them. 

10. We cheered the team_.. 

a. that you read 

b. when the bell rings 

c. because we expected company 

d. after the game was over 

e. since no one objected 

f. who work all night 

g. who answers the telephone 

h. after the war was over 

i. although we have plenty of radishes 

j. that annoys the neighbors 

We can see that, in a way, clauses are like people. 
Some people are independent; that is, they can take 
care of themselves, or we say they support themselves. 
They are like the independent or principal clauses in 
the first list above. Children and very old people are 
dependent on someone else for their care. These peo¬ 
ple cannot face the world alone. The clauses in the 
second list above cannot take care of themselves alone. 
Just as young children lean on their parents to make 
their lives complete, these subordinate clauses lean on 
some word in the principal clause. Even so, subordi¬ 
nate clauses are excellent helpers in our language, for 
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they give all the fine and different shades of meaning 
which straight thinking requires. 

There are different kinds of clauses. When a subor¬ 
dinate clause modifies a noun or pronoun in the prin¬ 
cipal clause, it is doing the work of an adjective and is, 
therefore, called an adjective clause. Example: 

Men who work in factories are very important in the 
world today. 

The subordinate clause, who work in factories, de¬ 
scribes or modifies men, in the same way that an adjec¬ 
tive might. 

If a subordinate clause modifies a verb, it does the 
work of an adverb and is called an adverbial clause. 
Example: 

You may eat the ice cream when your work is finished. 

Here the subordinate clause depends on the predi¬ 
cate verb phrase may eat, since it tells when you may 
eat. 

You have arranged the principal and the subordinate 
clauses in the sentences on page 22 o. Now tell the fol¬ 
lowing about each of those ten sentences under three 
headings: 

1. What word does the subordinate clause describe or 
lean on for support? 

2. Is that word a noun or verb? 

3. Is the clause used as an adjective or an adverb? 

We shall find that the most expressive sentences in 
our literature have many adjective and adverbial 
clauses. They are important decorative aids in sen- 
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tence building. Without them our literature would 
lose much of its richness and beauty. 

We have been properly introduced to adjective and 
adverbial clauses, but it would be wise to get better 
acquainted. 

What word or words introduce subordinate clauses? 


Subordinate clauses may be 

introduced by the follow- 

ing words: 

f whom 


Relative pronouns 

who 
<j which 
what 
that 

when 

while 

before 

until 

introducing adjective 
clauses. 

Subordinate 

where 

introducing adverbial 

conjunctions 

after 

how 

:c 

clauses. 


11 

in order that 
because 


i. Copy the following sentences, and draw a line un¬ 
der each subordinate clause. 

a. You have become a real musician since I saw you 

last. 

b. The poor slave, who was found in the mountains, 

had to fight in the arena. 

c. As he crossed the long plateau, Byrd made constant 

observations. 

d. The little gophers stood straighter than ever when 

they heard her voice. 
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e. New ones came from their burrows, which must 

have been cozy little homes. 

f. When his mother finally left the nest, he opened 

his eyes and looked around. 

g. d he old hermit has lived there since he was a boy. 

h. The automobiles that you saw on the truck were 

made in Detroit. 

i. Early men, who lived in the Stone Age, were often 

fairly good artists. 

j. Before books were written, history was passed on 

from father to son. 

2. Try building complex sentences, using the follow¬ 
ing subordinate clauses: 

a. After the paint is dry 

b. Whose hair is red 

c. Through which the road winds 

d. Who works hard 

e. Although history is my favorite subject 

f. Even if it costs ten dollars 

g. When the facts are known 

h. Until the whistle blew 

i. Because we were fond of pets 

j. Whenever I have my picture taken 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Why is English properly called a Germanic lan¬ 
guage? 

2. What is, or was, Anglo-Saxon? 

3. Where did the word England come from? 

4. How does it happen that England and English are 
pronounced as if spelled Ingland and Inglish? 

5. What was England called before the Angles and 
Saxons arrived? 

6 . What language did the ancient Britons speak? 
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7. What is meant by etymology? 

8. What is a derivative? 

9. What is a root? A prefix? A suffix? Give examples. 

10. Are there any prefixes and suffixes that are not of 
Latin origin? 

11. What are the Latin words for which the following 
are abbreviations: a.d., a.m., p.m., e.g., i.e., etc.} 

12. Is the en in encore and ensemble sounded like en in 
enemy? 

13. Is the in in lingerie sounded like the in in thing? 

14. Can you show how a hospital and a hotel could mean 
the same in the beginning? 

15. Why do lawyers, doctors, and druggists use Latin 
words more than most other people? 

16. Why do scientists use so many Latin and Greek 
names instead of simple English words in naming their 
discoveries and inventions? 

17. Can sentences have more than one form? 

18. What is the difference between a simple and a com¬ 
pound sentence? 

19. How does a complex sentence differ from a com¬ 
pound sentence? 

20. How does a clause differ from a phrase? 

21. What is the difference between an adjective clause 
and an adverb clause? 

22. What kind of clauses are introduced by relative 
pronouns? 


Activities 

1. Separate the following words into prefix, root, suffix: 


advocate 

supervision 

obviate 

transversal 

adventure 


inspector 

admission 

submit 

collection 

benefactor 
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2. Make ten words using the root fac, fee, or fic. 

3. Make five words with the prefix con in some of its 
various forms. 

4. Use the suffix able or ible to form five words. 

5. Make a list of English words from the Latin amdre 
meaning “ to love ” and amicus meaning “ friend.” 

6. Make a list of French words you can find in news¬ 
papers and magazines. This list will grow if you keep on 
looking for them. 

7. Find the English meanings for: a la mode, apres moi, 
coup d’etat, coup de grace, bon ami, bon voyage, repondez 
s’il vous plait, avec plaisir, an revoir, laissez faire, hors 
d’oeuvre, noblesse oblige, n’est-ce pas?, sans souci. Consult 
a dictionary for help in doing this. 

8. Find the language source of the following words: 
alien, age, benefit, biscuit, bisect, president, legislature, 
influence, passenger, plural, prehistoric, object, predicate, 
semicircle, itinerary, voluntary, relief. 

9. Separate the following words into their different 
parts and tell what each part means: antipathy, sympathy, 
aristocrat, synonym, microscope, monotone, monologue, bi¬ 
ology, Philadelphia, philosophy. 

10. Find an interesting article in a newspaper, underline 
each subordinate clause, and tell whether each is adjective 
or adverbial. 


Books to Read 

Albert, Edna. Little Pilgrims to Penn's Woods. Long¬ 
mans, Green and Company, New York, 1930. (German 
settlers in Pennsylvania.) 

Armer, Laura Adams. Waterless Mountain. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1936. (Navajo In¬ 
dians.) 

Bennett, Ethel Hume. A Treasure Ship of Old Quebec . 
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Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1936. (French 
Canadians.) 

Boswell, Hazel. French Canada. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1938. 

Darby, Ada Claire. Gay Soeurette. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, 1933. (French in New Orleans.) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Henner’s Lydia. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, New York, 1936. (Pennsylvania 
Dutch.) 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Petite Suzanne. Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, New York, 1937. (French Cana¬ 
dian.) 

Meigs, Cornelia. Scarlet Oak. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1938. (Early French settlers in New Jersey.) 

Otero, Nina. Old Spain in Our Southwest. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1936. 

Simon, Charlie May. Rohm on the Mountain. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton and Company, New York, 1934. (Mountain people 
who cling to their old English customs.) 
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13 


“East Is East and 
West Is West” 

♦ = .. == — .. . -— 

Language patterns familiar to all help in making 
meanings clear. Every language follows certain pat¬ 
terns in keeping with its nature. A habit of expressing 
ideas in a particular form produces a feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion in speakers and hearers. This feeling for a lan¬ 
guage is usually called by a German word “ Sprach- 
gefiihl,” which means “ feeling for language.” This 
feeling or consciousness is so strong that it determines 
the way we say things and keeps us from using incorrect 
forms. We follow certain models and there is a limit 
beyond which language may not go without offending 
our eyes or ears. 

Have you ever noticed that in telegrams, where peo¬ 
ple pay extra for every word over ten, they usually leave 
out many words that they would ordinarily use, so that 
unless you understand their object the telegram would 
not seem to make sense? Here is an example: “ House 
closed wife gone hospital children grandmother’s de¬ 
tails letter. John.” Of course we all understand what 
is meant. How would John probably tell these facts if 
he were telephoning the message? 

Let us have a “ topsy-turvy party.” Invitations will 
be written upside down and backwards. Everyone will 
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write his name backwards and say something back¬ 
wards. It is not as easy as we think. The English lan¬ 
guage does not follow this pattern. It is not easy to say 
or write such “ words ” as sdrawkcab, or gmht, or noit- 
ativni . 

The Chinese language seems topsy-turvy to us. Of 
all the languages in the world, the one that seems to us 
most topsy-turvy is Chinese. Would you like to hear 
something about the language that is the mother 
tongue of more people than is any other language on 
the face of the earth? 

There is no grammar in spoken Chinese in the sense 
that we have grammar in English. A word may be used 
as a noun, an adjective, or a verb. The following ex¬ 
amples will show the dilfercnce: 

English Chinese Literal Translation 

Give me pei ngoh Give f 

Give him pci kui Give he 

My friend ngoh ke pung I friend (ke shows 

you possession) 

I have eaten ngoh i kingshik I already eat (i king 

is an adverb of 
time) 

We go ngoh tei hue I plural go (tei indi¬ 

cates the plural) 

I take a walk ngoh hui kasi I go street 

Be quiet pat iu shuct wa Not one speech 

Give me the pencil pei chi pat ngoh Give pencil I 

Where are you go- nei hui pin shue You go what place? 

Ing? ni? (?ii indicates the 

question) 

When a Chinese speaks, it sounds as if he were sing¬ 
ing the notes of a musical scale. Just as we sing a tune, 
he sings a word, giving it a higher or lower note ac- 
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cording to the meaning he wants to convey to the lis¬ 
tener. 

The spoken language, as you probably know, is com¬ 
posed of words of one syllabic. The same syllable may 
be used for very different meanings. In the Cantonese 
dialect, for example, the syllable shue might be a book, 
a rat, a place, a bulb, a lodge, or a tree. The syllable 
yan might be kindness, endure, imprint, map, lead, and 
blade of a sword. The syllable shih might be history, a 
corpse, a market, a lion, poetry, time, to know, ten, to 
eat, a house , a stone, to pick up, an officer. 

Foreigners often say very funny things when they try 
to talk in Chinese. An American lady wanted to say, 
“ I am very fond of Chinese people,” but by using the 
wrong tones, she said, “ I love to kill people.” 

The Chinese use many devices to give definite mean¬ 
ings to words that may have many meanings. To help 
remove some of the difficulties, the Chinese language 
has help words, such as classifiers, for example: 


English 

Chinese 

Classifier 

a man 

yat koh yan 

koh is the classifier for 
things in general. 

a dog 

yat cliek kau 

click is the classifier for ani¬ 
mals. 

a piece of cloth 

yat fasi po 

fasi is the classifier for flat 
tilings. 

a star 

yat nap sing 

nap is the classifier for 
small things, beads, and 
drops. 

a snake 

yat tiu she 

tin is the classifier for long, 
slender things. 


The classifier gives a clue to the nature of the noun 
which follows. 
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Grouping together two words that have the same 
meaning is another method of helping the reader or 
hearer. Still another device used is combining char¬ 
acters to form terms or phrases. For example: 


che == vehicle 
foh che 
tin che 
tse yan che 
che tsai 
keuk che 


fire vehicle = locomotive 
electric vehicle = electric car 
by itself vehicle = automobile 
little vehicle = rickshaw 
leg vehicle = bicycle 


There is a fixed use of tones, from four to nine, de¬ 
pending on the dialect. A given syllable may be pro¬ 
nounced in any one of the tones, with a different mean¬ 
ing for each tone; the tone is a necessary part of the word. 

The foreigner studying Chinese must learn the 
names of these tones, and, as he adds new words to his 
vocabulary, he must learn them in relation to the tones. 

The musical quality of the Chinese spoken language 
comes from the balanced swing of the speech, called its 
rhythm. A Chinese sentence may be constructed with 
faultless idiom and each word may be pronounced with 
perfect accuracy, and yet the sentence may be quite un¬ 
intelligible simply for want of the proper rhythmical 
emphasis. 

All children in a Chinese class study aloud, chanting 
rhythmically the words in their lesson. The teacher 
walks about the room listening to first one and then an¬ 
other, correcting mistakes in pronunciation. 

The Chinese written language is very hard to learn 
because it has so many different characters. We have 
all seen some Chinese writing, with its strange char¬ 
acters. 
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Few of the common people in China have enough education 
to write their own names. The public letter writer reads and 
writes for his many customers. 

These characters do not resemble the letters of our 
alphabet in any way, and they look as if they would be 
hard to learn to make. 

The characters are pictures of words or ideas and 
are called ideographs. The meanings are fixed, al¬ 
though the pronunciation may vary with the locality. 
The total number of Chinese characters has been vari¬ 
ously fixed at from 40,000 to 50,000. The characters 
and sounds for which they stand have no real connec¬ 
tion. Fortunately three thousand of them are proba¬ 
bly sufficient for ordinary purposes. They can be used 
to write any of the dialects and are understood also in 
Japan and Korea, where the languages are different. 
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By comparing the Chinese characters to the twenty- 
six letters of our alphabet we can easily understand why 
not everybody in China can read and write. 

The difficulty of inventing a system of printing the 
Chinese language is evident. Therefore, it is worthy 
of note that China used movable type more than 1000 
years ago. This was about 500 years before the art of 
printing from movable type was invented by Guten¬ 
berg in Germany, and even before Columbus discov¬ 
ered America. 


Some I<acts about China and Her Early 
Civilization 

China has perhaps the world’s oldest civilization. 
Not only arc the languages used in America and in 
China so different, but the manner of living too is very 
different. This fact has been aptly expressed by Rud- 
yard Kipling: “Oh, East is East, and West is West. 
And never the twain shall meet.” 

Explain in your own words what Kipling meant. 

By leai ning something of life in faraway countries, 
we get a better understanding and appreciation of our 
own environment and our own country. 

Let us look at a globe or map of the world and see 
where China is located. 

rhe United States and China, separated by the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean, are more than 6000 miles apart. But they 
aie separated by something more than space. Ages, 
centuries, separate these two nations. 

China, the world’s oldest nation, with a history that 
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M onkemeyer 


Chinese students in a reading room of a library in Nanking. 

dates back more than 4000 years, had reached a high 
state of development thousands of years before Colum¬ 
bus discovered America. Contrast the age of China as 
a nation with that of the United States as a nation. 
How old is the United States? 

Many details of our modern culture came from an¬ 
cient China. From China the world has learned much. 
The Chinese people have been, and still are, excellent 
craftsmen. From them we got porcelain or “ China ” 
as we call it. Silk and beautiful embroideries, lacquer, 
and finely wrought metals first came from China. 
Gunpowder, the compass, and the art of printing were 
used by the Chinese long before we learned to use them. 
Chinese temples and pagodas, with their gracefully 
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curved roofs, are excellent examples of the building 
art. 

There are a great many delightful stories about 
China which we should enjoy reading. At the end of 
this chapter there is a list of some interesting ones. 
Read any one of them, and see for yourself how Chinese 
boys and girls spend their time. Their lives are very 
different from ours, just as their language is different 
from ours. The English language has some peculiari¬ 
ties that people speaking other languages find difficult 
to understand, but we should know our English lan¬ 
guage pattern, so here we have “ Further Helps for Us¬ 
ing English.” 


Further Helps for Using English 
The Great Verb Highway 

We have traveled far along the Highway of Ideas, 
but our journey will continue through all the years of 
our education, through life, in fact, for we never cease 
learning. 

“ They say life is a highway, and its milestones are the years. 
And now and then there’s a toll-gate where you pay your 
way with tears. 

It’s a rough road and a steep road and it stretches broad and 
far, 

But it leads at last to a Golden Town where Golden Houses 
are.” 

“ Roofs,” bom Main Street and Other Poems, by Joyce Kilmer. 
Copyright 1917, by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 

We have come to many milestones which pointed the 
way, and we have observed the safety rules which prom- 
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ise a safe journey. Soon we shall be studying a foreign 
language, and there are more road signs for us to fol¬ 
low if we are to enjoy ourselves. 

Let us watch the road signs and keep from going 
astray. Perhaps the Verb Highway might look like 
this: 



Watch the road signs. 


We have now reached the sign which reads “ transi 
tive ” along the great Verb Highway, and unless we 
know what the word means it will spoil our journey. 

Let us examine the following sentence: 

The old sea captain carried a very strange iron chest. 

Here, the verb is carried. There is a direct object, 
chest f which receives the action. We say that the verb 
is transitive because it has a direct object receiving the 
action from the verb. The word transitive was taken 
from the Latin word transire, meaning to go across. It 
is not hard to see that action goes across from the doer, 
or subject, to the receiver which is the direct object. 

Some verbs, however, do not require a direct object 
to complete the meaning. 

Examine the following sentence: 

“ They fled hurriedly into the night.” 
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The verb fled does not indicate any person or thing 
which receives the act of fled. No direct object is 
needed and we say that the verb is intransitive. We 
find that when a verb has a direct object, it is called 
transitive; and the verb with no direct object is intran- 
sitive . 1 


Things to Do 

1. Copy the following sentences on a separate sheet of 
paper. Underline the predicate verb in each sentence. 
Put a T in the left margin if the verb is transitive and an / 
if the verb is intransitive. Underline direct objects with 
two lines. Please do not mark your book. 

a. A very happy child danced with joy. 

b. Barbara gave her report Tuesday. 

c. The bunch of flowers looked pretty on Elaine’s 

new dress. 

d. The boys hurried into the building. 

e. We climbed the steep rocks to reach the frightened 

puppy. 

f. The chairman announced the awards at the regular 

meeting. 

g. The Glee Club sang unusually well this morning. 

h. The bus arrived on scheduled time. 

i. A soft, weird light pervaded the atmosphere. 

j. Dick’s new saxophone is pretty, but rather noisy. 

2. Below is a list of verbs. Some of them must always be 
transitive, some always intransitive, and some may be 
either, according to the way they are used. Put each one 
in a sentence of your own making and follow directions for 
the preceding activity. 

1 The verbs here referred to are active since nothing has been said yet 
about the passive. 
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make 

speak 

think 

sleep 

write 

fl y 

fall 

eat 

read 

go 

swim 

travel 

run 

know 

look 

learn 

call 

drink 

study 

do 


Our Next Signpost is Principal Parts 

What are the principal parts of a verb? Each of our 
verbs has three important forms that we should under¬ 
stand if our language is to be clear to us. These three 
forms are called the principal parts of the verb. They 
are: 

1. The present tense form, as (I) study; (I) do. 

2. The past tense form, as (I) studied; (I) did. 

3. The past participle, as (I have) studied; (I have) 
done. 

1. It is easy to remember that an act taking place now 
is in the present tense, as / learn. 

2. An act that happened in the past is in the past 
tense, as I learned. 

3. The past participle is a new name for a very old 
acquaintance. We have learned about the compound 
forms of the verb. We sometimes find it necessary to 
give some verbs a special helper since they cannot ex¬ 
press the action alone. Perhaps a verb in past time may 
need a helping verb, as has done , have done, had done. 
Sometimes we want to say, “ The boy had done his work 
before he went to the game,” because the meaning then 
is clearer than, “ The boy did his work before he went 
to the game.” Now, the verb form that we use with 
has, or have, is called the past participle. It is so irn- 
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portant that it is called the third principal part of the 
verb. 

Let us name again the three principal parts. 

1. Present tense 

2. Past tense 

3. Past participle 

Let us study the principal parts of the following 


verbs: 




Present 


Past 

Past Participle 

ptay 


played 

played 

h unt 


hunted 

hunted 

give 


gave 

given 

see 


saw 

seen 



Exercise 


Write 

the other 

two principal parts of each of the 

following 

; verbs: 



hurry 

6. 

ask 11. come 

16. go 

2. run 

7 - 

try 12. draw 

17. drive 

3 - f| y 

8. 

say 13. cat 

18. sit 

4. swing 

9 - 

drink 14. write 

19. swim 

5. drown 

10. 

read 15. lie 

20. blow 


Active or Passive Voice 
The Next Road Sign Is Voice 

Verbs have active and passive voice. We know that 
some people are always doing things, and we say they 
are active. We have heard people speak of a very mis¬ 
chievous child, as an active child. But there are also 
people who never do things. They would rather have 
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others do things for them. We might say they arc pas¬ 
sive; that is, they are receivers. Verbs are like this. 
Some of them show the subject as the doer , and these 
verbs are said to be in the active voice . Others, on the 
contrary, show the subject as being the receiver, and 
such verbs are said to be in the passive voice. 

Examples of verbs in the active voice are: 

1. Our team played a fme game with the Higgins School. 

2. We reached the cabin after a long tramp through the 
woods. 

In the first sentence our team is the doer, and the 
verb played is in the active voice. In the second sen¬ 
tence we , the subject, is the doer so the verb reached is 
in the active voice. 

Examples of verbs in the passive voice are: 

1. The problem was corrected by the teacher. 

2. Every day the flowers xvere picked by a little old 
woman in white. 

In the first sentence the subject, problem , receives 
the act of being corrected, so we say that the verb phrase 
was corrected is in the passive voice. In the second sen¬ 
tence the subject, flowers , receives the act of being 
picked. We say that the verb phrase were picked is in 
the passive voice . 


Things to Do 

i. Copy the following sentences. Then draw a single 
line under each active verb or verb phrase and a double 
line under each passive verb phrase. 
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a. Everybody should control his temper at all times. 

b. The new steel bridge stretches from the American 

soil to the Canadian shores. 

c. The story had been told many times before. 

d. The room was adorned with garlands of flowers. 

e. At sundown our party gathered in a shady nook 

near the ford. 

f. The City of Providence was founded by Roger 

Williams. 

g. In due time the incident will be recorded in the 

book. 

h. The windows were covered with shades and the 

whole house looked deserted. 

i. The plane had been grounded by the officials be¬ 

cause it was unsafe. 

j. Ben Gunn had hidden a knife in the bushes near 

his cave. 

2. Write ten sentences using the following nouns as 
subjects. Then draw a single line under each active verb 
or verb phrase and a double line under each passive verb 
phrase. 

a. people e. baseball h. settlers 

b. message f. trip i. flood 

c. transportation g. peasant j. laws 

d. hunter 

The Next Road Sign 
Conjugation 

A verb has conjugation. Another road sign appears 
which bears the name “ conjugation.” This is a goocf 
place for us to stop and use the dictionary. If we look 
up conjugation , we find that it is made up of two Latin 
words, con , which means with or together, and jugare, 
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meaning to join or unite. Conjugate is a verb and con¬ 
jugation is a noun. The word conjugation signifies a 
joining together. 1 he conjugation of a verb is the 
joining of all its joints m a regular , orderly manner. 
This is sometimes called inflection. 

When we con jugate a verb, we show: 

1. Present tense forms 

2. Past tense forms 

3. Future tense forms 

1. Let us look at a model of a present tense conju¬ 
gation: 

Singular Plural 

I like We like 

You like You like 

He, she, it likes They like 

The verb forms are made clear by the use of the per¬ 
sonal pronouns (I, you, he, we, you, they) d 


Exercise 1 

Write the present tense forms of each of these verbs: 


1. go 5. lie (recline) 

2. run 6. sit 

3. laugh 7. read 

4. write 


8. travel 

9. carry 

10. fly 


2. The past tense conjugation follows: 


Singular 
I liked 
You liked 
He, she, it liked 
1 See pages 142, 143. 


Plural 
We liked 
You liked 
They liked 
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Exercise 2 

Conjugate orally the past tense forms of the verbs 
listed in Exercise 1 above. Pretend that you are before 
a miniature microphone, and speak as clearly and pleas¬ 
antly as you can. 


3. The future tense conjugation follows: 


Singular 
T shall like 
You will like 
He, she, it will like 


Plural 

We shall like 
You will like 
They will like 


We notice that the auxiliary or helping verb in the 
first person is shall; that the helping verb in the second 
and third persons is will. 


Exercise 3 

Conjugate orally the future tense forms of the verbs 
listed in Exercise 1. 


Exercise 4 

Find the verbs or verb phrases in the sentences that 
follow, list them on a sheet of paper, and at the right 
of each indicate the tense; thus: 

Verb Tense 

1. barked past 

returned past 

1. The lonely little puppy barked until his master re¬ 
turned. 

2. The boys carried many loads of good dirt for their 
new garden. 

3. The time will come when we shall appreciate our 
education. 
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4. Every boy and girl appreciates the companionship of 
a father. 

5. An excited crowd had gathered at the scene of the 
accident. 

6. The Lincoln family lived three crop years on the 
old farm. 

7. Carl Sandburg’s book about Lincoln gives a friendly, 
intimate glimpse into the real life of a great American. 

8. You are wasting your time, Fred. 

9. Will you go to summer school, Larry? 

10. Coke is one of the three most important raw mate¬ 
rials used in chemical manufacture. 

11. The development, of neat work habits will help any 
student toward the goal of a job well done. 

12. As John Greenleaf Whittier grew older he did his 
share of farm work. 

13. Radium gives off three different kinds of rays. 

14. Margaret, Grace, and Dorothy planned and pre¬ 
sented a puppet play showing scenes in the life of a Roman 
boy. 

We have now traveled along the Verb Highway un¬ 
til we are able to find our way on it whenever we need 
to follow this road. We find it is a much traveled road; 
and without this valuable information, we could not 
use our language correctly. We should often go astray 
when writing compositions. We shall find these same 
facts necessary in understanding verbs in languages 
other than English. 


Topics for Discussion 

1. The Chinese and Japanese spoken languages are not 
at all alike. How could the Japanese adopt the Chinese 
characters for their written language? 
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2. In giving you examples of Chinese expressions we 
have tried to adapt their sounds to our alphabet, but few 
Chinese probably would recognize their sounds written 
thus. Why not? 

3. Do the letters of our alphabet make pictures? 

4. What are homophones ? Give some English ex¬ 
amples. 

5. Does our alphabet resemble the Chinese characters 
in any respect? 

6. Have you ever heard Chinese spoken? If so, tell 
how it sounded to you. 

7. Who was Rudyard Kipling? 

8. Have you ever read any books by Kipling? If so, 
name them. 

9. Do you know any articles not mentioned in this 
c hapter that come from China? 

10. Tell anything you can about China today. 

Activities 

1. Make a small pagoda. 

2. Make a model of a Chinese temple. 

3. Make a model of the camel-back bridge. 

4. Make an abacus and explain its use. 

5. Look up and report on Ming China. 

6. Report to the class on some story of China that you 
have read. 

7. Tell something about family life in China. 

8. Find out something about Chinese music, 
g. Who was Sun-yat-sen? 

Books to Read 

Ayscough, Florence. Firecracker Land. Houghton Mif¬ 
flin Company, Boston, 1932. 

Barnes, Franklin. Man and His Records. Follett Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Chicago, 1931; Chapters III and X. 
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Book of Knowledge . See under China, Printing . 
Carpenter, Frances. Tak'5 o/ a Chinese Grandmother. 

Doubleday, Doran and Company, New York, 1937. 
Hollister, Mary Brewster. Beggars of Dreams . Dodd, 
Mead and Company, New York, 1937. 

Hollister, Mary Brewster. River Children: A Story of 
Boat Life in China. Dodd, Mead and Company, New 
York, 1935. 

Hollister, Mary Brewster. Mulberry Village: A Story of 
Country Life in China. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, 1936. 

Howard, Alice W. ChingLi and the Dragons. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1931. 

Jagendorf, M. In the Days of the Han. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1939. 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. China Quest. The John C. 

Winston Company, New York, 1937. 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. Ho Ming: A Girl of New 
China. The John C. Winston Company, New York, 

1 934 - 

Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze. The John C. Winston Company, New York, 

J 932. * 

Lindbergh, Anne Morrow. North to the Orient. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 1935. 

Rugg, Harold, and Krueger, Louise. Mankind through¬ 
out the Ages. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1938; pp. 
169—187. 

Webster, Hanson Hart. The World's Messengers. Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1934. 

Wiese, Kurt. The Chinese Ink Stick. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, New York, 1929. 

Wiese, Kurt. Liang and Lo. Doubleday, Doran and Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1930. 

The World Book Encyclopedia. See under China. 
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CHAPTER 

"Language 

Is the Autobiography of 

the Human Race^ 

% - - - - - == * 

What does the word “ language ” mean? Let us look 
at the sentence above and see whether we can under¬ 
stand what Max Muller, the great student of language, 
meant by this statement. 

In order to analyze this sentence we must first make 
sure that we know what the words mean. Every human 
being has some form of language; that is, a way to ex¬ 
press or to exchange thought. Language in this sense 
has a very broad meaning. It includes spoken and writ¬ 
ten words, signs, gestures, sounds, pictures, and music. 
To be more specific, the following are all examples of 
language: “ hello,” “ bye-bye,” “ GutcnTag,” “ ouch,” 
a song, a boat whistle, a foghorn, a lighthouse, a flag, a 
cross, a barber’s pole, a statue, a road sign, a red or green 
light, (lares, uniforms, badges. In other words, any¬ 
thing that represents an idea and imparts it to others is 
a form of language. Therefore, it is easy to see that 
language is a necessity without which life would be at a 
standstill. 

As we have already seen, one form of language is 
speech consisting of words. A word may be spoken or 
written: in either case its purpose is to communicate 
an idea; it is a symbol for an idea. Our thoughts take 
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the form of words and combine into sentences. In or¬ 
der, therefore, to express clearly and exactly our 
thoughts we need a large supply of words as well as the 
knowledge of their meanings and their uses. 

The state of man’s progress is revealed by the lan¬ 
guage of the day in which he lived. Let us look at the 
long word autobiography. If we break it up into its 
parts we have first the Greek word auto meaning self. 
We know auto as a part of the word automobile which 
means self-moving. Next we have bio, which is Greek, 
meaning life. We have bio in the word biology, the 
study of life. The last part, graphy, is also from the 
Cxreek and means writing. The whole word autobiog¬ 
raphy, therefore, means writing the life of oneself, writ¬ 
ing one’s own life story. Max Muller said that the hu¬ 
man race has written its life story through its language. 
We see why that is true. 

We have spoken of life as a highway on which man 
travels. As he travels along he writes his life story. His 
story can be found in his language. For example, be¬ 
fore man discovered fire he had no word for it. Then 
he found that fire has a spark, a flame, and smoke. He 
found, too, that fire burns, it gives heat and light, it de¬ 
stroys and consumes. As man’s skill and knowledge in¬ 
creased, his language increased. As his needs grew, his 
language grew. In time, man learned to master the ap¬ 
parently overpowering forces of nature. He seized the 
strong force of water and harnessed it to do his work. 
He captured the lightning and made it work for him. 
He built great cities, and learned to work with others 
for a common cause. He found that the universe had 
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many hidden secrets and he determined to learn the an¬ 
swers. He sought knowledge everywhere because he 
came to realize the tremendous value of knowledge. 
Great thinkers and great scientists set themselves the 
task of finding answers to the many questions that arose 
and are still arising. Slowly, but surely, man has 
learned and discovered the answers to many perplexing 
questions. All this is evident in language. 

The hundreds of thousands of words in our diction¬ 
ary prove that man has found the answers and the nec¬ 
essary language to understand and explain much of the 
marvelous world in which he lives. 

Progress and the enlarging scope of language go hand 
in hand. There can be no progress without language. 
Progress is built on the accumulated knowledge and 
wisdom of past ages to which is added the experience of 
the present. All that wisdom is handed down from 
generation to generation. We profit today by all that 
mankind has learned in the past. 

You remember when we spoke of the baby’s learn¬ 
ing to speak, we told how slowly he learned by imitat¬ 
ing people near him. In like manner, the race has 
learned slowly from people that lived before. What 
the child now learns in a few years has taken the race 
thousands of years to learn. The baby finds his lan¬ 
guage already made for him and merely adds to his 
stock of words as he goes along, but the human race has 
had to create its language step by step, up the long road 
from earliest times to now. 

It is by slow process of growth that language has be¬ 
come in any measure adequate or equal to the demands 
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and needs of today. As man s experiences increased, he 
enlarged his stock of words m order to express what he 
saw and felt. New ideas call for new words. New 
ideas mean development and growth. An exact knowl¬ 
edge of words makes for clear thinking. The abilit\ 
to use language correctly and forcibly means power; 
power to think straight, power to inlluence others, and 
power to attain success. 

One important fact about language is that it is free 
for us to use, but the use we make of it depends upon 
ourselves. 

Language is alive and will always grow to meet new 
needs for expressing our meanings. Language is a liv¬ 
ing thing which grows and changes just as a baby grows 
and changes. New inventions demand new names. 
For instance, when the telegraph was invented, a word 
was made up to express just what the invention was. It 
is a word made from two Greek words: tele — far away , 
and graph — writing. When the telephone was in¬ 
vented it was “ far away ” and “ sound.” When a boat 
was moved by steam it was called a steamboat. When 
a “ self-propelling vehicle ” was invented, a word was 
made for it, automobile: auto -—self (Greek) , and mo¬ 
bile — moving (Latin) . Aeroplanes were invented 
and a name was made from the Greek word aer = air > 
and Latin planus = a flat surface. 

Words are of little use unless their meanings are gen¬ 
erally accepted. Let us remember that a word has a 
certain meaning simply because some speech group has 
agreed upon that particular meaning. Some other 
speech groups decide on some other word. For in- 
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stance, the word for house is in French, maison; in Ger¬ 
man, Hans; in Italian, rasa; and in Latin, domus. In 
fact, one combination of sounds may be as good as an¬ 
other to express a particular idea, but certain sounds 
combined in a particular way have been accepted by a 
speech group as having a certain meaning. Unless 
their meanings are agreed upon, the sounds have little 
value. If you want to make a new word, you must get 
it adopted by other people before it becomes useful. 
At present we all understand the meaning of “ zipper ” 
but it had to make its way and to spread in order to be 
gc11e nil 1 y undersI ood. 

The advertising in magazines and newspapers helps 
spread new names and makes us familiar with words we 
may not have heard or seen before. Cellophane, ko¬ 
dak, television, vaseline, mimeograph, and dictaphone 
are all recently made words that we often see. Some¬ 
body made v\\em, as thousands of other words have 
been invented and built up, until they spread and have 
a meaning; that is, they are associated with ideas. 

Much of our education depends upon our ability to 
associate ideas with words in common use. This associ¬ 
ation of ideas is an important factor in increasing our 
stock of words. What ideas do you associate with each 
ol the following words and phrases: fair and warmer, 
sugar and cream , permanent , stopper , Hollywood, De¬ 
cember 25, pitcher , park , ford, runs, scrap, right, new, 
black , speed? 

Man began in the dim past to exchange ideas by 
grunts and shrugs; today there seems to be no limit 
to the ways in which he may exchange ideas. Man 
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finds words to give expression to all the experiences of 
life. The ability to use language correctly and forcibly 
is a mark of an educated man. That ability is within 
the reach of everyone who will strive for it. It takes 
time and hard work to become a master of anything. A 
great violinist, a great tennis player, a great singer, or a 
great actor practices and works day after day and year 
after year to perfect himself. In order to become good 
writers and good speakers, we must practice to perfect 
ourselves in the use of our language. Thus we may 
grow to be masters of one of the richest and most won¬ 
derful languages in the world. 

Knowledge of foreign languages will increase our ap¬ 
preciation of the common interests of all mankind. In 
our progress through this course, we have discussed 
many things. We have found out some interesting 
facts about language in general and about English in 
particular. We have referred to several different lan¬ 
guages and we have shown how languages belong to 
families. We have seen that English contains thorn 
sands of words which are like words in other languages. 
Perhaps you would like to know a little more about 
some of these other languages. If you do, you will have 
an opportunity in the second part of this book to see 
what some of them are like. 

Why study foreign languages? The study of mod¬ 
ern foreign languages is valuable for the following 
reasons: 

i. It prepares one for public and professional service, 
a. It is necessary for scientists, teachers, doctors, law¬ 
yers, engineers, journalists, governmental agents. 
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b. It is an essential factor in business as it extends 
trade relations by enlarging the means of com¬ 
munication. 

2. It develops a greater power over one’s own language. 

a. It demands a high degree of concentration, and 

trains in accuracy and precision. 

b. It enriches the language and therefore the thought 

of the individual. 

3. It arouses a keener interest in the life, culture, prog¬ 
ress, and ideals of other peoples. 

a. This interest has among all nations been an indi¬ 

cation of cultural progress. 

b. This interest has prompted nations to learn the 

languages of the peoples that have contributed 
to the progress of humanity in science, philoso¬ 
phy, literature, music, art, industries, and in¬ 
ventions. 

4. It helps to break down the barriers between nations 
and individuals of different races, and results in a more 
sympathetic understanding between them. 

5. It leads the individual to read foreign literature in 
his leisure time, and to appreciate the great wealth of ex¬ 
perience thus opened up to him. 

You will become acquainted with Latin and its chil¬ 
dren, the Romance languages: French, Italian, Span¬ 
ish. You will see that German, which is first cousin to 
English, is nevertheless very different from English. 
You will have a glimpse of Polish, a member of the 
Slavic family. Then there will be Greek with its rich 
list from which inventors and scientists borrow names 
for their brain children. 

We do not wonder that people who are so fortunate 
as to know several languages have a better understand- 
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ing of the importance of language in general, and feel 
more sympathetic toward people speaking these foreign 
languages. When we go to South America, we do not 
feel that we are among strangers if we can speak to them 
and understand what they say; so, of course, we want 
to know some Spanish. 

When we go to France we shall feel at home and en¬ 
joy our trip much more if we know some French. We 
could go on and say the same for other languages and 
other countries. But suppose we never go away from 
our own country. Is our study of a foreign language all 
wasted? Certainly not. We can read books, maga¬ 
zines, and newspapers in foreign languages. We can 
let our imagination take us on trips to foreign lands 
'where we become acquainted with people very much 
like you and me. We feel that we know a foreign peo¬ 
ple better if we can read their language. 

Now finally there is one more thing that we gain 
from studying another language. We get a better 
knowledge of our own language; and, after all, that is 
one of the greatest advantages possible, because our 
own language is a necessity in our daily lives. The 
right use of language at the proper time and straight 
thinking always — that is everybody’s goal. 

Max Miiller was right; man has written his life story 
through his language. Language has kept step with 
mental development. Growth in language usage has 
meant increased ability to meet and overcome life’s dif¬ 
ficult situations. Language, therefore, is the common 
denominator in which we work out all the problems of 
life. 
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15 

Rome and the Latin 
Language 

There was a time when Rome ruled the Western 
World. If we take a map of Europe and look for the 
Mediterranean Sea, we find, extending down into the 
tenter of this sea, a peninsula, shaped like a boot. 
This is Italy . Long before the rest of the countries 
north and west of the Mediterranean were civilized, 
there lived in this peninsula a great people who had de¬ 
veloped a fine civilization and a splendid literature. In 
the center of this peninsula was the City of Rome. Her 
inhabitants were called Romans and their language 
Latin. Rome grew and became more and more pow¬ 
erful until about 2000 years ago she ruled nearly all of 
the then known world. There came to her shores trad¬ 
ers from the Near East bringing the products of their 
people. Other traders went from Rome to Spain and 
Germany and Britain, spreading the Roman civiliza¬ 
tion. 

All roads led to Rome. Rome’s contribution to the 
world may be compared to that of a large manufactur¬ 
ing plant which performs a wonderful service for man¬ 
kind. It takes raw materials from distant parts of the 
globe, combines them, reshapes them, and sends them 
out as useful tools for the benefit of all. Crude ores of 
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iron, copper, silver, and other metals become knives, 
engines, watches, and countless worth-while articles 
used in our everyday life. The finished product may 
not resemble the crude ore as it came to the factory, but 
it is the same metal in a new form, made useful and pre¬ 
served by the smelting, hammering, and molding proc¬ 
ess through which it lias gone. 

Rome has performed much the same sort of service 
for civilization that a manufacturing center does in our 
present-day industrial life. The raw materials of other 
civilizations, Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Greece, the Near 
East, Africa, Etruria, Germany, Gaul, and Spain, all 
were brought to Rome. There these ideas were used, 
molded, were made practical, and handed on down 
to the present-day world — made more useful and last¬ 
ing because of the process through which they went. 

The Romans borrowed ideas and then improved upon 
them. The Romans were a businesslike people, in¬ 
tensely practical. They borrowed freely the ideas cre¬ 
ated by others, made them part of their own experience, 
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and transmitted this entire product to following gen¬ 
erations. Our civilization, then, is descended in part, 
at least, from ancient Rome, and we see in our life to¬ 
day a continuation of the life and ideas of its people. 

To the Romans, agriculture became a science. The 
ideas and tools of the Greeks, Carthaginians, and Egyp¬ 
tians were borrowed and improved to such an extent 
that most of the present-day methods of simple farming 
can be considered a gift from the Romans. 

The art and architecture of Greece, as well as that of 
other countries, the Romans put to many new and prac¬ 
tical uses. The arch they borrowed also and became 
famous for their use of it. 

The Romans ruled by law. One of Rome’s greatest 
contributions to our own times is the Roman system of 
law and government. The Roman idea of empire — 
namely, a large number of people under one govern¬ 
ment ruled by a uniform system of laws — has appealed 
to other nations and states down to the present day. 
These practical people learned early that system in any¬ 
thing makes for efficiency. 
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The Latin language has been called the mother of lan¬ 
guages. The contributions of Rome to our language 
and literature meet us in every book we pick up. 

French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and Rumanian 
are all developed from Latin and called Romance lan¬ 
guages. We shall hear more about these modern forms 
of Latin as we study this book. 

The Romans spread the Christian religion through¬ 
out their vast empire. In time, Rome adopted the 
Christian religion and spread its influence among her 
many provinces. Religion was organized into a power¬ 
ful church whose benefits we are reaping still to this 
day. 

Thus we see how Rome took what the world had to 
offer, made use of it to serve a practical purpose, and 
sent it on to the modern world. To study the language 
and literature of the ancient Romans gives us an under¬ 
standing of our own spoken and written language, 
And most important of all, perhaps, it gives us an in¬ 
creased understanding and appreciation of the mean¬ 
ing of human life. 

Preliminary Lesson 

America 

Te cano, Patria, 

Candida, Libera; 

Te referet. 

Portus et exulum 
Et tumulus senunr 
Libera montium 
Vox resonet. 
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Latin Proverbs and Mottoes 

1. E pluribus iinuni — One out of many (motto of 
United States). 

2. Ad astra per aspera — To the stars through difficulties. 

3. Labor omnia vincit— Hard work conquers all things. 

4. Festina lente — Make haste slowly. 

5. Carpe diem — Make the most of today. 

6. Fiat lux—Let there be light. 

The Lord's Prayer in Latin 

Pater Noster, qui es in coelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum; 
adveniat regnum tuum; fiat voluntas tua sicut in coelo, et 
in terra. Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie; 
et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut nos dimittimus debi- 
toribus nostris. Ft ne nos inducas in tentationem. Sed 
libera nos a malo. Tibi enim est regnum, et potentia, et 
gloria, in sempiternum. Amen. 

Roman Numerals 

Roman numerals have been and still are used in all 
languages. They cause trouble and difficulty for those 
unable to read them. Note carefully these directions 
and be among those who know. 

I — one, unus C — one hundred, centum 

V — five, quinque D — five hundred, quingenti 

X — ten, decent M — one thousand, mille 

L — fifty, quinquagenti 

A smaller number preceding a larger is subtracted 
from the latter; a small number following a larger is 
added to it. For example, the number forty-nine 
is written IL; the smaller number, I, is subtracted from 
the larger, L, giving 49. To write fifty-one, the I is 
placed after the L, and is added to it, giving LI. 
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The following words are the names for the numbers 
from one to ten in Latin. Find an English derivative 
for each one. and explain its use. 


1. units 

2. duo 

3. ties 

4. quattuor 

5. quinque 


6 . sex 

7. septem 

8. oeto 

9. novem 

10. decern 


Lesson I 

A Story in Latin 

Most of us can hardly believe that the English lan¬ 
guage contains so many Latin derivatives, words that 
come from Latin — nearly 60 per cent. But it is easy 
to understand when once we begin the study of the 
Latin language itself. The following little fable, which 
all of us know, can be easily read in Latin if we consider 
carefully the derivatives in English of the Latin words 
in the story. Let us find the meanings hidden in these 
sentences and see how much Latin we already know. 
The Latin words may look very strange and foreign at 
first. But before we actually say that they are strange, 
let us recall that at least half of these words, and there 
are over 200, resemble some of our English words. If 
this is true, we can get a good idea of what the story is 
about. Let us look at the title. 

MUS RUSTICUS ET MUS URBANUS 
(The Country Mouse and the City Mouse) 

In reading this fable, we shall have to supply some of 
the articles (the, a, an) and prepositions (of, in, at) . 
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The title has been translated for us, but as long as we 
know that ?nus, muris means mouse, we could easily 
understand how rustic or country is the meaning of 
rusticus , and urban or city is the meaning of urba- 
nus. 

In the first sentence of the Latin story given below, 
anti qua has given us the word antique , which in Eng¬ 
lish means old . Habitabant is related to English in¬ 
habit, which means live. Let us now read the first sen¬ 
tence, “ In Italia antiqua duo mures habitabant,” “ In 
ancient (or old) Italy lived two mice.” We see how 
easy it is. Almost every word in that line resembles 
some English word, and as long as we try to associate 
the English derivatives with the Latin words, the 
ideas and meanings will come easily to us. Of course, 
we recall that Latin word order is not necessarily 
like English. We also know that the endings of Latin 
words are important because they determine the con¬ 
struction or syntax of the sentences. (See page go-) 
Once we are conscious of the similarity between the 
English derivative and the Latin word, and once we 
find how to select an appropriate meaning for the 
context and put the words into good English word 
order, we readily grasp the method used for transla¬ 
tion. With the help of the English words placed un¬ 
derneath the Latin we can get the meaning of the story 
below. Read it through once and then write it out in 
the best possible English form. Note that words have 
not been given more than once. Note that an adjective 
usually follows the noun it modifies, and a verb is usu¬ 
ally at the end of its sentence. 
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MUS RUSTIC US FT MUS URBAN US 

1. In Italia antiqua duo mures habitabant. Alter 

two mice lived The one 

2. mus erat pauper, et rure habitabat. Alter 

mouse was poor and in the country The other 

3. erat dives, et in urbe habitabat. Hi duo mures 

rich in the city These 

4. erant boni amici, et saepe alter visitabat al- 

werc good friends often one visited the 

5. terum. 

other 

6. Mus qui in urbe habitabat olim erat rure. 

that one day 

7. Domus muris pauperis erat non magna. Mus 

The house of the mouse poor not large 

8. urbanus judicabat urbem esse meliorem quam 

city judged the city to be better than 
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q rus. Ule invitavit suum amicum procedure ad 

J - .. • his friend to proceed to 


invited 


the country He 

10. urbem et spectare suam magnam domum. 

to inspect his 

11. Post paucos dies animal parvus rcliquit rus. 

After a few days little left 

12. Illc desidcrabat ainicum urbanum visitarc. Iter 

desired vi ^ The ^ 

13. era! longum; sol erat ardens; mus crat sitiens 

long sun hot thirsty 

14. et fatigatus. Gratum erat advenire ad urbem. 

tired Pleasing it was to arrive at 

15. Nox erat: multi homines erant in viis et clamor 

Night many persons streets noise 

16. erat magnus. Mus rusticanus erat timidus sed 

timid but 

17. felix. Mus urbanus erat superbus et demons- 

huppy proud showed 

18. travit ei suam domum magnam. 

him 

19. Camerae domus erant multae et altac. Viri 

Rooms high Men 

20. et feminac quae in domu habitabant multas 

women who many 

21. apparatus habebant. Multi dulccs cibi erant 

furnishings had delicious foods 

22. in magna mensa. Fames rustici muris erat 

on table Hunger of the country mouse 

23. magna. Illc incipiebat edere. 

He began to eat 

24. Subito erat magnus sonus. Mus rusticus erat 

Suddenly noise 

25. solus et territus. 

alone frightened 

26. Catta magna et nigra in cameram intravit. 

C at black entered 

27. Mus clamavit et fugit. Catta fere cepit eum, 

cried out fled almost captured him 

28. sed mus per januam evasit. Ule non dixit, 

but through door escaped sa id 
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2 9 - Vale. Dixit nulla verba. Ille erat miser. 

Go ° ,UbyC _ “» wo«l, mi ,erahle 

go. Terror acceleravit eum. Mus rusticus urbem 

lear hurried 

non arn abat. Vita rustira erat moderata ct 

llkc<1 Life calm 

32. periculo vacua. Tile erat felix esse in sua domu 

danger lacking 

33. ct numquam ad urbem revertit. 

never to returned 

Let 11s examine together some of the changes in word 
endings in the above story. In line 1, habitabant means 
they lived. This is a verb formed on the stem habita, 
the ha is a sign of the past tense and nt is a sign of the 
third person plural. The ending at in erat is a sign of 
the third person singular. Let us list all the verbs in at , 
ant, bat , and bant. Note in line 9 invitavit , which is 
another past tense. Can you find any other past tense 
verbs ending in if? 

Why do you suppose we have urbe in line 3 while in 
line 8 we have urbem? Why is it alter in line 1 but 
allerum in line 4? Why do we have amici in line 4 but 
amicum in line 9? Sometimes the same ending has dif¬ 
ferent meanings; for example, in line 7 domus is the 
subject and is, therefore, in the nominative case, but in 
line 19 domus is the possessive and is, therefore, in the 
genitive case. All of these facts must be considered 
when we are working out the meanings in order to 
translate correctly. Look, for instance, in line 19 and 
decide whether to say “ the house of the rooms/’ or 
“ the rooms of the house.” One thing we may be sure 
of is that what does not make sense in English does not 
make sense in Latin. 
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It is possible to be very exact and very definite in 
Latin. There are often several English meanings pos¬ 
sible for a given Latin word. The important thing is 
to choose the right one. This need for selecting the 
right words and arranging them in good order is help- 
fid in making ns more careful in our use of English 
words and constructions. 


Lesson II 
Derivatives 

Let us notv list all the Latin words in the story for 
which we know English derivatives, for example: 

Lain) English 

anti(]iia antique, antiquity 

duo duet 


Sometimes a Latin word furnished many words for 
our language. See if you can find at least two English 
derivatives for each of the following Latin words taken 
from the story of “ The Country Mouse and the City 
Mouse.” Use one of each in an English sentence. 


1. habitabat 

2. visitabat 

3. ardens 

4. magna 

5. j 11 dirabat 

6. sonus 


7. invitavit 

8. proccdere 

9. spcctare 

10. ad venire 

11. Ion gum 

12. la ti gat us 


Let us find in our story the Latin word from which 
each of the following English words is derived: 
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1. unity 

2. magnify 

3. judge 

4. spectacle 


5. relic 

6. itinerary 

7. demonstration 

8 . domestic 


9. multiply 

10. fugitive 

11. altitude 

12. janitor 


How many of the words in the English translation of 
this story do you know so well that you use them fre¬ 
quently? It will increase your vocabulary if you make 
it a habit to use new words when you sec them, but be 
sure of their meanings before you use them. Perhaps 
you have heard of Mrs. Malaprop, a character in Sheri¬ 
dan’s play The Rivals, who was always saying absurd 
things, because she used words of which she did not 
know the meaning. One of Mrs. Malaprop’s funny re¬ 
marks was, “ He will tell me the perpendiculars Of 
course she meant to say particulars. What is the differ¬ 
ence in meaning of the two words perpendicular and 
particular? 

Let us now translate the Latin story into English 
without the help of the interlinear English words. If 
you find that you have forgotten the meaning of some 
of the words, do not hesitate to look back to find out. 


MUS RUSTICUS ET MUS URBANUS 

In Italia antic]ua duo mures habitabant. Alter mus 
erat pauper, et rure habitabat. Alter erat dives, et in 
urbe habitabat. Hi duo mures erant boni amici, et 
saepe alter visitabat alterum. 

Mus qui in urbe habitabat olim erat rure. Domus 
muris pauperis erat non magna. Mus urbanus judica- 
bat urbem esse meliorem quam rus. Ille invitavit 
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suum amicum proccdere ad urbem et spcctare siiam 
magnam domum. 

Post paucos dies animal parvus reliquit rus. Illc de- 
siderabat amicum urban uni visitare. Iter erat lon- 
gum; sol erat ardens; mus erat siticns et fatigatus. 
Gratum erat ad venire ad urbem. Nox erat: multi ho¬ 
mines erant in viis et clamor erat magnus. Mus rusti- 
canus erat timiclus scd felix. Mus urbanus erat super¬ 
bus et demonstravit ei suam domum magnam. 

Camerae domus erant multac et altae. Viri et femi- 
nae quae in domu habitabant multas apparatus habe- 
bant. Multi dulces cibi erant in magna mensa. Fames 
rustici muris erat magna. Ille incipicbat edere. Su- 
bito erat magnus sonus. Mus rusticus erat solus et 
territus. 

Catta magna et nigra in camcram intravit. Mus 
clamavit et fugit. Catta fere cepit cum, sed mus per 
januam evasit. Ille non dixit, “ Vale.” Dixit nulla 
verba. Ille erat miser. T error acceleravit cum. Mus 
rusticus urbem non amabat. Vita rustica erat mode¬ 
rn ta et pcriculo vacua. Ille erat felix esse in sua domu 
et nutnquam ad urbem revertit. 

Lesson III 

Inflection 

In Latin, there is a change of form to show a change 
in use. This is called inflection. The inflection of a 
noun is also called declension. Below are models of 
first and second declension nouns with the names of the 
five cases used in Latin. 
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First Declension 1 

Second Declension 1 


(Feminine) 

(Masculine) 

tenuna — woman 

amicus 

— friend 


Singular Plural 

Singular 

Plural 

1. Nominative 

femina feminae 

ami( us 

amid 

2. Genitive 

feminae femiuarum 

am it i 

amiedrum 

3. Dative 

feminae feminls 

amico 

am ids 

4. Accusative 

feminam feminas 

amicum 

amieds 

5. Ablative 

femina feminls 

amico 

amids 


Second Dec tension 1 (Neuter) 



\erbum — word 




Singular 


Plural 

1. Nominative 

\erbum 


verba 

2. Genitive 

verb! 


verbdrum 

3. Dative 

verbo 


verbis 

4. Accusative 

vet bum 


verba 

5. Ablative 

verbo 


verbis 


The Nominative is the case of the subject or of the 
predicate noun. 

The Genitive is the case of the possessor. 

The Dative is the case of the indirect object. 

The Accusative is the case of the direct object. 

The Ablative is mostly used with prepositions or to 
modify a verb. 

In Latin there are, as in English, two numbers, sin¬ 
gular and plural, and three genders, masculine, femi¬ 
nine, and neuter. In English all nouns have what is 
called natural gender — that is, all nouns referring to 
male beings are masculine, as boy, man; all nouns re¬ 
ferring to female beings are feminine, as woman , girl; 
all nouns referring to things are neuter, as house, table. 
In Latin, words referring to things may be either mas- 

1 For reference only. Not to be learned. 
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culine, feminine, or neuter, and this is called grarnmati- 
cal gender. 

The general rule for grammatical gender of nouns of 
the first and second declension is: nouns ending in a 
are feminine, those ending in us are masculine, and 
those ending in urn are neuter. 

In a Latin vocabulary you arc given the nominative 
and genitive singular for every noun. The reason for 
this is that the nominative singular case ending tells 
you the gender of the noun, and the genitive singular 
case ending tells you to what declension the noun be¬ 
longs, and gives the base to which the case endings are 
to be added. 

The noun mus, minis docs not belong to the first or 
second declension, but by dropping the ending is of the 
genitive singular we get the base to which other case 
endings are added. 

It happens that most of the nouns in the story, “ Mus 
Rusticus et Mus Urbanus,” do not belong to the first or 
second declension. We arc not going to learn Latin 
declensions here. We are merely interested now in not¬ 
ing that the endings of Latin nouns serve to show their 
use. We have very few such endings in English. To 
most nouns we add s or es to form the plural and \v or s' 
to form the possessive. In showing the use of verbs, we 
often add ed to form the past tense and past partici¬ 
ple, and we add ,s in the third person singular of the 
present tense. For example: I talk, he talks , I talked, I 
have talked. Some English verbs form their past tenses 
by internal changes and not by adding endings. For 
example: I see, I saw; I write, I wrote; I give, I gave. 
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These verbs are called irregular or strong verbs as 
against regular or weak verbs. Some Latin verbs, too, 
have internal changes. (See pages 281, 282.) 

Lesson TV 

Here is a Latin story which tells how a Roman boy 
spent his day. Let us try to determine the meanings of 
the strange words by associating them with some Eng¬ 
lish words we know. To help us in this, a number of 
derivatives are given below the story. 

A DAY WITH A ROMAN BOY 

Node puer Romanus in lecto (bed) dorrnit. Prima 
hora (hour) e (from) lecto surgit. Turn (then) ad 
scholam procedit. Magister turn (him) Latinam et 
Graecam linguam et sclentiam mathematical!! docet. 
Si (if) puer pensurn (lesson) suum ignorat 9 magister 
eum poena afficit. Puer Romanus non lacrimat. Post 
scholam domum r ever tit. Meridie prandium (lunch) 
edit. Post prandium in si his et agris currit. Turn 
puer est fatigatus et edere cupit. Post cenam (dinner) 
in lectum se (himself) jacit (throws) et dormiscit. 

Latin Words and English Derivatives 

nocte (nocturnal) , at night 

puer (puerile) , boy 

dormit (dormant) , sleeps 

prima (primary) , first 

surgit (surge) , rises 

magister (magistrate) , master, teacher 

linguam {linguist), language 

scientiam (science), science, knowledge 

docet (docile), teaches 
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The Appian Way (foreground) and the Claiulian Aqueduct 
(bat kgimind) stand today as monuments of Roman engineer¬ 
ing. Like language, roads aid commerce and communication* 
serving to link distant tenitories and peoples. 

ignorat (ignorance) , doe, s not know 
jjoena (penalty) , punishment 
albeit (alicet) , inflict 
lacrimal (lacrimal) , weeps 
donuts (domicile) , home 
revertit (revert) , return, go back 
mcridie (meridian) , noon 
edit (edible) , eats 
si 1 \ is (sylvan) , woods 
agiis (agriculture), fields 
c un it (current) , runs 
cupit (cupidity) , wishes 
dormiscit (dormitory) , falls asleep 
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What is meant by Chopin’s Nocturne / Explain the 
remark, “His actions were puerile” What do we 
mean by saying, “ The trees are dormant in winter? ” 
Can you explain how our word master came from the 
Latin magister? What connection can you see between 
docile (in the phrase “ a docile child ”) and the verb to 
teach? Try to explain other English expressions made 
from this list of words and show how much better you 
understand them because you know the original Latin 
word. Why, for example, do we speak of current 
events, edible roots? 


Lesson V 

A, What’s in a Name? 

Most names have a special meaning in themselves. 
In early times a person might be named because of his 
peculiar characteristics. Perhaps your own name has 
some special significance. Look in some Latin book or 
dictionary for the meanings of the Latin words from 
which the following names are derived: 


English Name 

Latin Origin 

1. Augustus 

au gust us 

2. Amanda 

a mo 

3. Beatrice 

beatus 

4. Calvin 

calvus 

5. Claude 

claudus 

6. Clement 

clemens 

7. Constance 

constans 

8. Felix 

felix 

9. Flora (Florence) 

flos (floris) 

10. Laurence 

laurus 

11. Leo 

leo 
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English Name 

12. Martin 

13. Nonna 

14. Max 

15. Oliver (Olive) 

16. Lucy 

17. Patrick 

18. Stella 

19. Valentine 

20. Vivian 


LANGUAGES 

Latin Origin 
Mars (Martis) 
norma 
maxi mus 
oliva 

lux (lucis) 

patricius 

Stella 

valens 

vivus 


Lesson V 

B. Borrowed Words 

Each word in Column II is defined in Column I. 
Find the letter which precedes its correct meaning in 
Column I. 

Column 1 Column II 


a. One who judges 

1. 

animus 

b. Food f or nourishment 

2. 

focus 

c. Platform for speakers 

3 - 

nucleus 

d. A graduate 

4 - 

syllabus 

e. An incentive 

5 - 

arbiter 

f. A thin fluid 

6. 

asylum 

g. Group of singers 

7 - 

serum 

h. A place of ref uge 

8. 

mausoleum 

i. Force of motion 

9 - 

delirium 

j. Meeting point 

10. 

rostrum 

k. Suspended weight 

11. 

momentum 

1 . Kind of madness 

12. 

pendulum 

m. Place for exhibits 

13 - 

data 

n. A legal postponement 

14. 

pabulum 

0. The center 

i 5 - 

stimulus 

p. A plant 

16. 

odium 

q. Hate 

17 - 

museum 
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Column I 

r. Given facts 

s. Germs 

t. Strong spirit 

u. Stately tomb 

v. An outline 


Column II 

18. chorus 

19. fungus 

20. moratorium 


Lesson VI 

A. Latin in Action 

Below are a number ol Latin imperatives or com¬ 
mands. Lhe teacher will read each of them and act it 
out. Pay close attention and be able to do the same 
when you hear any of these commands given to you in 
Latin. 


1. Surge e tua sella. 

2. Staadsellam. 

3. Proccdc ad tabulam nigram. 

4. Capccrctam 

5. Scribe tuum nomen 

6. Ambula ad ianuam. 

7. Aperi ianuam. 

8. Claude ianuam. 

9. Conside in sella. 

10. Sumc librum. 


Lesson VI 

B. Writing in Latin 

In this lesson we find the Latin names for many of 
the objects in our schoolroom as well as other words. 
Let us see how many Latin sentences we can write by 
using these words. 
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Latin 

English 

Latin 

English 

camera .... 

. . . . room 

sella . 

.seat, chair 

charta. 

. . . . paper 

magna . 

. large 

crcta . 

. . . . chalk 

parva ...... 

.small 

mensa. 

. . . . table 

alta. 

.high 

pictura .... 

. . . . picture 

brevis. 

.short 

fenestra . . . 

.... window 

femina. 

.woman 

tabula 

. . . . board 

nigra . 

.black 

in . 

.... in, on 

hie . 

.here 

est. 

. ... is 

illic. 

. there 

sunt . 

.. . . are 

non. 

.not 

et . 

. . . . and 

puella . 

.girl 

alba . 

. . . . white 

sc hoi a. 

.school 

ianua . 

. . . . door 

multae. 

.many 


Let us write some of these sentences on the board to 
see if the class can understand them. 


Lesson VII 

A. Latin and Greek in Geography 

Many of our American ancestors were so familiar 
with the literature of Italy and Greece that they used 
well-known classical names for their villages, towns, and 
cities all over our broad land. This is constantly 
brought to our attention whenever we look at a map of 
any one of our American states. The map of Michigan, 
which is crowded with French and Indian names, con¬ 
tains also a surprising number of Latin and Greek 
names. 

Locate the following named places on the map of 
Michigan and suggest the possible reason for the choice 
of the name. 
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1. Alpha 

2. Constantine 

3. Fabius 

4. Ravenna 

5. Sparta 

6. Arcadia 

7. Titus 

8. Ithaca 

9. Alma 


10. Pompeii 

11. Homer 

12. Aurelius 

13 Rome Center 

14 Cadmus 

15 Athens 

16. Dexter 

17. Romulus 


18. Novi 

19. Leoni 

20. Orion 

21. Atlas 

22. Clio 

23. Avoca 

24. Marcellus 

25. Solon 


Lesson VII 


B. Words from the Names of the Gods 

Most of the following words are taken or derived 
from the names of the gods whom the Romans and 
Greeks worshiped before they became Christians. In 
our dictionaries, we can find both the meanings and 
derivations of the words. 


1. cereal 

2. phaeton 

3. January 

4. herculean 

5. olympian 

6. calliope 


7. satiric 

8 . echo 

9. martian 

10. saturnine 

11. hydrant 

12. panic 


13. graceful 

14. cynosure 

15. mercurial 

16. martial 

17. vulcanize 

18. tantalize 


Lesson VIII 
A. Talking in Myths 

The names of and the ideas connected with the 
Greek and Roman gods and goddesses are often used 
and referred to in modern writings. If the underlined 
names given below are not familiar to you, look them 
up in the dictionary. A Roman boy or girl would have 
no trouble in understanding all of them. 
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1. Here comes Jupiter Pluvius. 

2. By Jove! 

3. The wise owl of Athens. 

4. As proud as Juno. 

5. The field of Mars. 

6. The Venus of America. 

7. He was an Apollo. 

8. A Diana in the woods, 
g. Fleet-footed Mercury. 

10. The forge of Vulcan. 

11. The steeds of Pluto. 

12. The trident of Neptune. 

13. A11 herculean task. 

14. He moved his Lares and Penates. 

Look in newspapers and magazines for allusions to 
these gods and goddesses. See how many you can find. 


Lesson VIII 


B. Latin in Advertising 


The following Latin derived words are the names de¬ 
scriptive of products advertised on the market today. 
Let 11s see if we can match them up correctly with the 
names of the products in the second column. 


1. Fenestra 

2. Atlas 

3. Magnavox 

4. Lux 

5. Vitalis 

6. Aquascutum 

7. Gladiolus 


a. typewriter 

b. soap flakes 

c. flower 

d. cement 

e. insecticide 

f. camera 

g. loudspeaker 



LATIN 


8. Larvex h. raincoat 

9. Velox i. photographic paper 

10. Corona j. hair tonic 

k. windows 

Supplementary Lesson 

Latin Roots 

Let us go back to page 2 1 o, where we discussed Latin 
roots, prefixes, and suffixes. The root is the most im¬ 
portant part of a word because it gives the basic mean¬ 
ing of the word. Since it is from the infinitive and past 
participle of the Latin verb that the English words are 
formed, we shall give these forms in the list which 
follows. 

Latin Verbs 1 


Infinitive 

Past Participle 

Meaning 

1. agere 

actum 

to do, drive 

2. and ire 

auditum 

to hear 

3. cadere 

casum 

to fall 

4. capere 

cap turn 

to take, hold 

5. cedere 

cessuni 

to go, yield 

6. claudere 

clausum 

to shut 

7. credere 

creditum 

to believe 

8. dicere 

dictum 

to say 

9. docere 

doctum 

to teach 

10. ducere 

ductum 

to lead 

11. faccre 

factum 

to do, make 

12. ferre 

latum 

to bear, carry 

13. gradi 

gressus 

to step, walk 

14. jacere 

j actum 

to throw, cast 

15. jungere 

junctum 

to join 

16. legere 

lecturn 

to read, select 

17. mittere 

missum 

to send 

1 For reference only. 

Not to be learned. 
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Infinitive 

Past Participle 

Meaning 

18. 

move re 

inotum 

to move 

19. 

pendere 

pensum 

to weigh, pay out 

20. 

ponere 

positnm 

to put, place 

21. 

portare 

portatum 

to carry 

22. 

scribcre 

script um 

to write 

23. 

spectare 

spectatum 

to look, see 

24. 

stare 

statum 

to stand 

25 * 

t anger e 

tactum 

to touch 

26. 

tendere 

ten tu m 

to stretch, try 

27. 

venire 

ventum 

to come 

28. 

vertere 

versum 

to turn 

29. 

videre 

visum 

to see 

30 * 

vocare 

vocatum 

to call 


Below is a list of Latin words (not verbs) from which 
many English words ate derived. 


Latin Word 

Meaning 

Latin Word 

Meaning 

1. altus 

high 

14. mens 

mind 

2. annus 

year 

15. multus 

much 

3. bene 

well 

16. opus (operis) 

work 

4. centum 

hundred 

17. P es (pedis) 

foot 

5. civis 

citizen 

18. signum 

sign 

6. corpus 

body 

19. solus 

alone 

7. dies 

day 

20. tern pus 

time 

8. duo 

two 

(temporis) 

9. durus 

hard 

21. terra 

earth 

10. lex (legis) 

law 

22. unus 

one 

11. littera 

letter 

23. urbs 

city 

12. locus 

place 

24. vir 

man 

13. manus 

hand 

25. vox 

voice 


Prefixes 1 

The following is a list of the most commonly used 
Latin prefixes. These prefixes are of two kinds: those 

1 For reference only. Not to be learned. 
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which have only 
riety of forms, 
also indicated.) 
list which follows: 

Prefix 
a, ab 
ad 

a 
ac 
af 

a g 

al 

an 
ap 
ar 
as 
at 


contra 

against 

contro 


counter 


circum 

around 

com 

with or to¬ 

con 

gether 

CO 


col 


com 


cor 


de 

from 

dis 

asunder 

di 


dif 


ex 

out or from 

e 


ec 


ef 



Example 
ab solve, ab dicate 
ad-vocation, ad mit 
ascend 
ac-cede 
af-fix 
aggrieve 
al-lude 
annex 
ap-pend 
ar-rive 
as-sist 
at-tract 

contra dict, contra-vene 

contro-versy 

counter-act 

circum-spect, circum-stance 

com-pound 

con-nect 

co-here 

col-lapse 

com-merce 

cor-relative 

de-camp, de-bate 

dis-pel, dis-please 

di-vert 

dif-fer 

ex-clude, ex-port 
e-vade 
ec-centric 
ef-fort 


one form, and those which have a va- 
(In the following list, variations are 
These prefixes are illustrated in the 


Usual Meaning 
from or away 
to 




SAMPLE LANGUAGES 

Prefix 

Usual Meaning 

Example 

in 

in, into, on (in 
nouns and 
verbs) 

include 

il 


il-luminate 

im 


imbibe 

ir 


irrigate 

in 

not (in adjec¬ 
tives and 



nouns) 

in-capable 

il 


illegal 

irn 


im-mortal 

ir 


irregular 

inter 

between, 

among 

inter-national, inter-mediate 

intro 

within 

intro-spection, intro duce 

non 

not 

non-essential, non-sense 

ob 

against or out, 



to, toward 

object 

o 


o-mit 

oc 


occur 

of 


of-fer 

op 


oppress 

per 

through, by 
means of, 



throughout 

per-ennial, per-force 

post 

after, behind 

post-pone, post-mortem 

pre 

before 

pre-diet, pre pare 

pro 

for or forth 

pro-noun, pro-gress 

re 

back or aim 

re-pel, re-view 

se 

apart, aside 

se lect, se-cede 

sub 

under or after 

sub scribe, sub-sequent 

sue 


succeed 

suf 


suffix 

sug 


sug-gest 

sum 


summon 
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Prefix 

Usual Meaning 

sup 


sus 


super 

above 

trans 

across, beyond 


Example 

sup-pose 

sus-tain 

super sede, supcr-intendent 
trails gress, trans-fer 


Exercises 


1. Separate the words below into roots and prefixes. 
Note the spelling and the original meaning of the root. 
Examples: 

Illiterate: il = not, littera = letter: one who does not 
know his letters. 

Exception: ex = out, caperc = to take: taken out from 
the rest. 

a. inclusive e. permit i. accept 

b. subscription f. effect j. revision 

c. conversation g. preference k, conjunction 

d. postpone h. production 1. suffix 

2. Give the original meaning of: 

a. manufacture f. 

b. introduce g. 

c. biennial h. 

d. prescribe i. 

e. circumspect j. 

3. Make a list of words from each of the following roots 
by supplying prefixes: 

a. port f. 

b. mit, mis g. 

c. vid, vis h. 

d. scrib, script i. 

e. fac, fic, feet j. 


contradict 

prevention 

objection 

co-operation 

benefactor 


die, diet 
due, duct 
leg, lect 
voc 
ag, act 


4. With the following prefixes, make up a list of words 
that you know: 

a. ad c. dis e. in g. pro i. trans 

b. com d. ex f. non h. super j. sub 
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Has this brief study of Latin in English shown that 
we owe a great debt to Rome? Not only our language, 
but our government and our laws, our literature, our 
culture, and our everyday lives have been influenced 
by Rome and her wonderful civilization. No wonder 
that Rome is called “ The Eternal City.” 

Why Study Latin? 

Let us consider some reasons why American boys and 
girls should study Latin: 

Lathi helps to acquire a command of English. The 
fact that more than half of the words in the English lan¬ 
guage are of Latin origin makes Latin a study of great 
linguistic value. Here we are studying English at its 
source, and we can understand more clearly the origin, 
form, and meaning of many English words. Thus does 
it give an insight into the structure of language and 
help in spelling English words. Work in translating 
from Latin to English is a training in thought-rela¬ 
tion and requires a careful correlation of words and 
thoughts, as well as accuracy and precision. Such cor¬ 
relation cultivates the power to grasp the thoughts of 
others, and to express one’s own thoughts. Finally, a 
knowledge of the rules of Latin grammar and the abil¬ 
ity to use them will make work in English grammar 
much easier. 

Latin trains for professional studies. It is of practi¬ 
cal value in law, medicine, engineering, pharmacy, sci¬ 
ence, theology, business, and for inventors. 

Latin is a guide to good citizenship. The study of 
Roman civilization, government, laws, and moral and 
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social attitudes helps in developing right attitudes to¬ 
ward social situations in our own country, and leads to 
a better understanding of governmental and social 
problems. 

Latin furnishes the individual with a rich back¬ 
ground for cultural development. Its value as a cul¬ 
tural agency is obvious when we recall the numerous 
allusions in English literature to things Roman — his¬ 
tory, institutions, mythology, religion, art, and litera¬ 
ture. Latin is a key to some of the greatest minds of all 
times, and he who holds it has access to certain worth¬ 
while interests which will make him a better member 
of society. 

Topics for Discussion 

1. The origin of the Latin language. 

2. The story of the founding of Rome. 

3. The story of Romulus and Remus. 

4. Why the language of the Romans was called Latin. 

5. How Latin catne to spread and how the Romance 
languages developed. 

6. Why the study of Latin is so valuable. 

7. How English happens to have so many Latin words 
in its vocabulary. 

8. Why is Latin still used in the Catholic Church? 

g. Tell something about (1) Julius Caesar, (2) Cicero, 
(3) Vergil, (4) Augustus. 

10. Tell something about early life in Rome. 

11. What are the first words of Vergil’s Aeneid? 

12. What was the Pantheon in ancient Rome? What 
is it today? 

13. How did the Romans use family names? 

14. The story of (1) the Roman Forum, (2) the Colos¬ 
seum, (3) the Aqueducts, (4) the Appian Way. 
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15. Why is Rome called the Eternal City? 

16. How does a Latin sentence differ from an English 
one? 

17. What is the difference between import and export? 
Include and exclude? 

18. What are some of the many things that the modern 
world owes to Rome? 


Activities 

1. Make a map of Italy and on it locate Rome. 

2. Make a map of Rome and the Seven Hills and show 
why its location was so important. 

3. Learn the Lord’s Prayer in Latin. 

4. Find the Latin mottoes of some of our states. 

5. Find ten Latin phrases or proverbs in frequent use. 
(See the dictionary.) 

6. List in a notebook some Latin words in use in Eng¬ 
lish. 

7. Find names used in American advertising that are 
derived from Latin. 

8. Make a list of Roman gods and goddesses and what 
they stood for. 

9. Read some of the Roman myths and legends and 
report to the class. 

10. Show how words may be divided into roots, pre¬ 
fixes, and suffixes and explain how this helps 11s to learn to 
spell. 

11. Dress dolls in Roman dress. 

12. Have a Roman banquet. 

13. Make models of Roman weapons, chariots, arches, 
etc. 

14. Learn some well-known Latin songs. 

15. Make a crossword puzzle using Latin words. 

16. Read the Preamble to the American Constitution 
and underline all words of Latin origin. Read it again 
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leaving out the Latin words and see how much meaning is 
left. 

17. With the aid of the roots and the prefixes on pages 
281—284, make and keep lists of English words derived from 
Latin verbs or other words which you have found in news¬ 
papers and books. 


TEST 

DIRECTIONS: Below in Column I, you will find a list 
of English words and in Column II a list of I^atin words. 
Eor each Latin word, there is an English word formed from 
the same root. Find the Latin word in Column II which 
corresponds to each English word. Example: 

1. Conjectum (because objection contains the same root as 
conjee turn.) 

Column I (English) Column II (I^atin) 


I. 

objection 

a. 

cmigratum 

2. 

transportation 

b. 

comniissum 

3 * 

deduction 

c. 

convenio 

4 - 

migratory 

d. 

lecturn 

5 - 

missionary 

e. 

conjectum 

6. 

description 

f. 

contractum 

7 - 

convenient 

g- 

ordinatum 

8. 

convert 

h. 

edict uni 

9 - 

extract 

i. 

reductum 

10. 

revival 

j- 

consistere 

11. 

evolution 

k. 

confectus 

12. 

reference 

1. 

in flexum 

13 - 

resist 

m. 

revertere 

14. 

reflection 

n. 

expositum 

15 - 

defect 

0. 

vivere 

16. 

disposition 

P- 

actum 

17 - 

reaction 

q- 

pensum 

18. 

dictionary 

r. 

scriptum 

r 9 - 

intellect 

s. 

portabilis 

*20. 

suspense 

t. 

conferre 

21. 

subordinate 

u. 

revolutum 



V. 

opere 
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CHAPTER 

16 

France and the French 
Language 

* .- -- — ■■■■■ .— —.- * 

From the Latin language used by the Romans, we get 
the Romance languages. When we were speaking of 
the families of languages we named one group the 
Italic or Latin. From that parent language we have 
several descendants known as the Romance languages. 
One of the most important of these is French. 

Soldiers and colonists from Rome spread their lan¬ 
guage throughout the Roman Empire. The great Ro¬ 
man general, Julius Caesar, led his army into Gaul, 
the ancient name of France, about sixty years before the 
birth of Christ. The conquest was not easy even for 
Caesar, and in order to hold the conquered country, he 
distributed land among his Roman soldiers who settled 
there in the midst of the Gauls. 

The Roman soldiers in Gaul spoke a form of Latin 
very unlike the classical Latin used in Rome by the 
highly educated people. The Latin language, as we 
have seen, has many different endings to show changes 
in uses and meanings of words. To use all these end¬ 
ings correctly required study and understanding of the 
rules of the language. The plain soldiers, however, 
did not'have the necessary understanding; so they used 
words and endings carelessly, dropped many, and even 
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One ol Corot’s famous landscapes. 

left out whole syllables that were not stressed. The 
Roman soldiers, of course, used these shortened forms 
of Latin in their communication with the native Gauls, 
who tried hard to learn the language of their conquer¬ 
ors. The result was a language from which modern 
French has developed. Below are some examples. 

Latin Old French Mode.) n French 

hospitalein hospital, hostel hotel 

libertatem liberte liberte 

regal itatem royaulte royaute 

real i tat cm realte realite 

In time, French became the language of cultured peo¬ 
ple in Europe. Let us now look at the map of France 


The picture on the opposite page by Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway. 

Paris ami the Seine, from one of the towers of Notre Dame. 
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and note how important its geographical position is for 
the development of its civilization. France is so lo¬ 
cated that anyone going from England to Switzerland 
or Italy would almost have to cross France. And go¬ 
ing from Spain to 
Germany, to Holland, 
or to England one 
would most likely pass 
through France. Now 
find Paris on the map 
and see how naturally 
it serves as the hub, or 
the center, of France. 
But it is not only for 
the French people that 
Paris is the center of 
culture and art. Peo¬ 
ple go there from every¬ 
where to see its magnif¬ 
icent buildings, its mu¬ 
seums, its art galleries, 
its theaters, its shops, its 
parks, and its boule¬ 
vards. People go to 
Paris not merely to see it but to study art, architec¬ 
ture, music, science, literature. In fact, Paris is a cen¬ 
ter of culture and learning. Its history is full of the 
names of men and women who have accomplished 
great things, not only for the benefit of their own coun¬ 
try, but for the world. Such names as Cuvier, Ampere, 
Lavoisier, Lumiere, Pasteur, Braille, and Curie stand 



There were many gifted writ¬ 
ers in France in the nineteenth 
century, but Victor Hugo stands 
out above all of them. Lcs Mi- 
snablrs is often said to be the 
greatest novel of all countries. 
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in the front rank in science. In art are such famous 
names as: Houdon, Rodin, Millet, Corot, and Monet. 
In music we find: Gounod, Bizet, Massenet, Saint-Saens, 
Ravel, and Debussy. Among literary names, to men¬ 
tion only a few, are such well-known ones as: Moliere, 
Racine, Corneille, Voltaire, Rousseau, La Fontaine, 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Maupassant, Zola, Dau- 
det, and Anatole France. 

There are many words in French and English that are 
alike. Since the French language is made from Latin, 
and since there is over 50 per cent Latin in English, it is 
easy to see that there must be many words in French 
and English that are much alike. Moreover, we must 
not forget the French words that became part of the 
English language at the time of the Norman Conquest 
of England. There are, in fact, thousands of French 
words in English. We see below a proof of this state¬ 
ment, for you will have no difficulty in understanding 
the French story which follows. 

La France est en Europe. Paris est la capitale de la 
France. Washington est la capitale des Etats-Unis. Les 
Etats-Unis sont en Amerique. La France est une repu- 
blique. La forme du gouvernement de la France ressemble 
au gouvernement des Etats-Unis. Le gouvernement de la 
France consiste d’un President, d’un Senat, et d’une 
Chambre des Deputes. Le President de la Republique 
Fran<;aise habite le palais de l’Elysee a Paris, situ£ pres de 
cette splendide avenue, les Champs-Elysees. Le President 
des £tats-Unis habite la Maison-Blanche a Washington. 

Words that look alike in French and English are pro¬ 
nounced very differently. We note that the big words, 
the most important ones, are much alike in French and 
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English. The spelling is often the same, but the pro¬ 
nunciation is very different. It takes practice to learn 
to pronounce French well. A good way is to imitate 
the pronunciation of a person who knows French and 
can show you how to make the French sounds and how 
they differ from English. Here are a few expressions 
for practice: 


Preliminary Lesson 
Familiar Expressions 1 


Bonjour, Madame (Made¬ 
moiselle, Monsieur) 

Com men t a 11 ez-vous? 

Merri, je vais tres bien, et 
\ oils? 

Pas mal, merci. 

Bonsoir. 

Bonne unit. 

An revoir, or adieu. 

S’il vous plait. 

II n’y a pas de ijuoi. 

II fait beau. 

11 pleut. 

II neige. 

II fait froid. 

II fait cliaud. 

Rcgardez. 

Ecoutez. 

Traduisez. 

Lisez. 

Eerivez. 

Parlez-vous franca is, Ma¬ 
dame? 


Good-day, Madam (Miss, 
Sir) 

How are you? 

Thanks, I am very well, and 
you? 

Not bad, thanks. 

Good evening. 

Good night. 

Good-bye. 

Please. 

Don’t mention it. 

It is a fine day. 

It rains. 

It snows. 

It is cold. 

It is hot. 

Look. 

Listen. 

Translate. 

Read. 

Write. 


Do you speak French, Mad¬ 
am? 


1 Your teacher will help you to pronounce the French expressions. 
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Oui, Mademoiselle, je parle Yes, Miss, I speak French, 
fran^ais. 

Nous parlous anglais. We speak English. 


Numerals 


1. 

un 

19- 

dix-neuf 

2 . 

deux 

20. 

vingt 

3 - 

trois 

21. 

vingt et un 

4 - 

quatre 

22. 

vingt-deux 

5 - 

cinq 

23 - 

vingt-trois 

6 . 

six 

24. 

vingt-quatre 

7 - 

sept 

25 - 

vingt-cinq 

8. 

huit 

26. 

vingt-six 

9 - 

neuf 

27. 

vingt-sept 

10. 

dix 

28. 

vingt-huit 

11. 

onze 

29. 

vingt-neuf 

12. 

douze 

3 °- 

trente 

> 3 - 

treizc 

3 *• 

trente et un 

14. 

cjuatorze 

32 - 

trentc-deux 

15 - 

quinze 

40. 

quarante 

16. 

seize 

41. 

quarante et un 

1 7 - 

dix-sept 

50. 

cintjuante 

18. 

dix-huit 




The following lessons will help you to decide 
whether you care to learn more French. Try to un¬ 
derstand A and B below without using the word list C. 
Do not be afraid to guess. 

Lesson I 

Vouloir c’est pouvoir. (To wish is to he able, or Where 
there is a will , there is a way.) 

A. Lisez les phrases suivantes (Read the following sen¬ 
tences) : 
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1. Une lettre est dans Penveloppe sur la table. 

2. L’adresse est sur Penveloppe. 

3. Le timbre-poste est dans le coin de droite au haut 
de Penveloppe. 

4. La lettre est ecrite sur le papier a lettre. 


(The teacher will show the objects as she mentions 
them.) 

B. 1. Montrez-moi une table. Void une table. 

2. Montrez-moi une lettre. Voici une lettre dans 
une enveloppe sur la table. 

3. Montrez-moi Padresse. Voici Padresse sur Pen¬ 
veloppe. 

4. Montrez-moi le timbre-poste. Voici le timbre- 
poste sur Penveloppe. 


(Word list) : 


C. Vocabulaire 

une lettre, a letter 
la lettre, the letter 
une table, a table 
la table, the table 
une enveloppe, an envelope 
Penveloppe, the envelope 
une adresse, an address 
Padresse, the address 
im coin, a corner 
le coin, the corner 
un timbre-poste, a stamp 
le timbre-poste, the stamp 
au has, at the bottom 


montrez-moi, show me, 
point out 
au haut, at the top 
voici, here is (here are) 
voila, there is {there are) 
est, is 
ou, where 
sur, on 
dans, in 
de, of 

qiPest-ce que? what? 
droit, right 
gauche, left 


D. Repondez en fran^ais aux cjuestions suivantes (An¬ 
swer the following questions in French) : 
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Use the words you know to answer these questions. 

1. Ou est la lettre? 

2. Ou est l’enveloppe? 

3. Oil est l’adresse? 

4. Oil est le timbre-poste? 

5. Qu’est-ce qui est sur la table? 

6. Qu’est-ce qui est dans l’enveloppe? 

7. Qu’est-ce qui est sur l’enveloppe? 

8. Qu’est-ce qui est dans le coin de droite au haut de 
l’enveloppe? 

E. Grammaire: Les articles ( grammar; the articles) 

Singulier J^ n Singulier 

masculin L, feminin 

Pluriel fdes 

masculin et feminin ^les 

Un, une, des sont les articles indefinis ( indefinite) . 

Le, la, E, les sont les articles definis ( definite ). 

Exercise 

1. Make a list of all the French words you have had so 
far which are like English words in their meaning. Notice 
that not all French words and English words that look 
alike may have the same meaning; for example, coin means 
corner and not coin; timbre means stamp and not timber; 
sur means on and not sure. We must not assume that all 
words that look alike are necessarily related or derived from 
the same source. But it is safe to assume that most words 
that look alike come from the same root, and often the 
English word is merely a French word which was adopted 
at the period when the Normans came into England or 
since that time. 


une 

la 

1 ’ 
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2. Notice how the following words are divided into 
syllables: 


let | tre 

ar | ti | cles 

ta | ble 

ques | tion 

a | dres | se 

plu | riel 

en ve | lop | pe 

sui | van | tes 

~lopy the following words and divide them into syllables 
inserting lines as above: 

repondez 

voici 

montrez 

lisez 

singulier 

timbre-poste 

masculin 

definis 

fern in in 

le<;on 


Lesson II 

A bon cntendeur, saint (To a good listener, greetings, 
or A word to the wise is sufficient) . 

Make use of the words you already know and look at 
the word list if necessary. Don’t be afraid to guess. 

A. Lise/ le suivant: 

1. La lettre cst adressec a 

Mademoiselle L. Lenoir 
2950, avenue Lothrop 
Detroit, Michigan 
Etats-Unis, Amerique 

2. L’adresse est la place oil la personne demeure. 

3. Jc demeure avenue Lothrop; je ne demeure pas 
sur le grand boulevard. 

4. Je demeure a Detroit; je ne demeure pas a Paris. 

5. Vous demeurez a Detroit; vous ne demeurez pas 
a Londres. 
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6. Vous demeurez aux Etats-Unis; vous ne demeurez 
pas en Europe. 


B. Vocabulaire (Word list) : 


adresse(e) a, addressed to 
Mademoiselle, Miss 
Madame, Mrs., Madam 
Monsieur, Mr., »S/r 
une avenue, an avenue 
les Etats-Unis, the United 
States 

la cite, the city 
l’etat, the state 
l’Amerique, America 
la place, the place 
la personne, the person 
demcure, lives 
je demeure, I live 
vous demeurez, you live 
oui, yes 
non, no 


aux Etats-Unis, in or to the 
United States 
ne . . . pas, not 
a Detroit, in, at, or to De¬ 
troit 

en Europe, in, to Europe 
la ville, the city 
a qui, to whom 
sur, on 

quel (quelle), what or 
which 

situe, situated 
est-ce cjue, is it that? 
moil adresse, my address 
votre adresse, your address 
ajoutez, add 
pour, in order to, for 


C. Repondez aux questions suivantes: 

1. A qui est-ce que la lettre est adressee? 

2. A quelle avenue est-ce que la lettre est adressee? 

3. A cjuelle ville est-ce que la lettre est adressee? 

4. Est-ce que Detroit est situe dans Eetat de Michi- 
g a n? 

5. Ou est le Michigan? 

6. Oil demeure Mademoiselle Lenoir? 

7. Oil demeurez-vous? 

8 . Est-ce que vous demeurez aux Etats-Unis? 

9. Est-ce que les Etats-Unis sont en Amerique? 

10. Quelle est votre adresse? 
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D. Grammaire: Le pluriel des noms et des adjectifs 
(The plural of nouns and adjectives) . 

Pour former le pluriel d’un nom ou d’un adjectif, 
ajoutez 5 au singulier. 

Exemple: 

le coin — les coins 
la table — les tables 
Ladresse — les adresses 

le grand boulevard — les grands boulevards 
Exercise 

1. Give English words which you think are like the fol¬ 
lowing and mean the same: 

etat ville 

personne douze 

situc sept 

adresse former 

2. Using preceding pages for reference, supply the word 
or words necessary to make a complete thought: 

a. Paris n’est pas 

b. Londres est 

c. Detroit n’est pas 

d. Monsieur X n’est pas 

e. Madame X demcure 

Lesson III 

Mieux vaut tard cjue jamais 
(Better late than never) . 

Many words are used again and again. Watch for 
them. Examples: de, en, le, la, est, un. They are not 
repeated in the word lists. 
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A. Lisez lcs phrases 
suivantes: 

1. La lcttre est ar- 
rivee de la France. 

2. La France est en 
Europe. La France 
n’est pas en Ameriquc 
du nord. 

3. La lettre a fait un 
long voyage. 

4. Elle a traverse 
Focean Atlantic]ue. 

5. J’ai fait un long 
voyage. 

6. J’ai traverse 
Focean Atlantique. 

7. Avez-vous fait un 
long voyage? 

8. Avez-vous traverse 
Focean Atlantique? 



From a painting of Jeanne 
d’Arc whi( h hangs in the Eouvie 
Museum. The young peasant 
girl achieved her purpose, and 
stood nearby when the Dauphin 
was crowned the rider of France. 


B. Vocabulaire: 

a traverse, has crossed ( trav - long, long; court, short 

ersed) 

Focean, the ocean le pays, the country 

a fait, has made, made qui, who 

le voyage, the journey (voy- qu’est-ce que? what? 
age) 

C. Repondez aux questions suivantes: 

1. De quel pays est-ce que la lettre est arrivee? 

2. Qu’est-ce qui a fait un long voyage? 

3. Quel ocean est-ce que la lettre a traverse? 
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4. Qui a fait un long voyage? 

5. Avez-vous fait un court voyage? 

6. Ai-jc fait un long voyage? 

7. N ai-jc pas traverse l’ocean Atlantique? 

8. N’avez-vous pas traverse l’ocean Atlantique? 


D. Grannnaire: 

Le present de l’indicatif du verbe avoir — to have — 


a la forme affirmative. 

j'ai, I have 
tu as, thou hast 
il a, he has (mas.) 
cl le a, she has (fern.) 


nous avons, we have 
vous avez, you have 
ils out, they have (mas.) 
dies ont, they have (fern.) 


Le present de l’indicatif du verbe avoir a la forme 
negative. 


je n’ai pas, I have uot 

tu n’as pas, thou hast not 

il n’a pas, he has not 
die n’a pas, she has not 


nous n’avons pas, we have 
not 

vous n’avez pas, you have 
not 

ils 11’ont pas, they have not 
dies n’ont pas, they have 
not 


Le verbe avoir a la forme interrogative. 


ai je? have 1 ? 
as-tu? hast thou? 
a-t-il? has he? 
a-t-elle? has she? 


avons-nous? have we? 
avez-vous? have you? 
ont-ils? have they? 
ont-elles? have they? 


Exercise 

Donnez la forme negative (Give the negative form) : 

1. Il a une lettre. 

2. Avez-vous une enveloppe? 
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3. La lettre a une adresse. 

4. Ont-ils dcs lettres? 

5. Nous avons des adresses. 

6. L’enveloppe a-t-elle une adresse? 

7. Avez-vous une adresse? 

8. Elies out du papier a lettre. 
g. Ai-je une lettre? 

10. A-t-il une enveloppe? 

Lesson IV 

Rira bien qui rira le dernier 
(He laughs best who laughs last ) . 

A. Lisez les phrases suivantes: 

1. La date est sur renveloppe. 

2. La date est aussi dans la lettre. 

3. Au commencement de la lettre il y a le nom de la 
ville 011 la lettre est ecrite. 

4. Sous le nom de la ville se trouve la date oil la lettre 
est ecrite. 

5. Une lettre commence par une salutation. 

6. Voici la salutation de cette lettre: 

“ Chere Mademoiselle.” 

7. A un monsieur la salutation est: 

“ Cher Monsieur." 

8. A une femme mariee la salutation est: 

“ Chere Madame.” 


B. Vocabulaire: 

la date, the date 
aussi, also 
cher (mas.), dear 
chere (fern.), dear 


au commencement, at the 
beginning 
commence, begins 
le nom, the name } the noun 
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sous, under 
par, by 

il y a, there is, there are 
y a-t-il? is there, are there? 
se trouve, there is 
se trouvent, there are 
la date on, the date when 
sa 1 u ta tion, greeti ng 
ce (mas.) "j 
cet (mas.) [this, that 
cette (tern.) j 
ces, these, those 
une femme, a woman 
marie (e) , married 
aujourd’hui, today 
la semaine, the week 
le mois, the month 
sommes-nous? are we? 
les jours de la semaine, the 
days of the week 


lundi, Monday 
mardi, Tuesday 
mercredi, Wednesday 
jeudi, Thursday 
vendredi, Friday 
samedi, Saturday 
dimanche, Sunday 
les quatre saisons, the four 
seasons 

le printemps, au printemps, 
in spring 

Pete, en ete, in summer 
i’automne, en automne, in 
autumn 

l’hiver, en hiver, in winter 
le premier, the first (mas.) 
la premiere, the first (fern.) 
le dernier, the last (mas.) 
la derniere, the last (fern.) 


Les douze mois de l’annee (The twelve months of 
the year) : 


janvier, January 
fevrier, Fe b ruary 
mars, March 
avril, April 
mai, May 
juin, June 


juillet, July 
aout, August 
septembre, September 
octobre, October 
novembre, November 
decembre, December 


C. Rcpondez aux questions suivantes: 

1. Quel est la date sur l’enveloppe? 

2. Quel est la date aujourd’hui? 

3. Quel jour de la semaine est-ce aujourd’hui? 

4. Quel jour du mois sommes-nous aujourd’hui? 
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5. Quels sont les sept jours de la scmaine? 

6 . Quels sont les douzc niois de l’annee? 

7. Quelles sont les quatrc saisons? 

D. Grannnaire: 

Le present de l’indicatif du verbe etre — to be. 

je suis, I am nous sommcs, we are 

tu es, thou art vous etes, you are 

il est, he is ils sont, they are 

elle est, she is elles sont, they are 

Exercise 

1. 1. Le premier jour de la scmaine est_ 

2. Le deuxicme jour de la semainc est_ 

3. Mercredi est le troisietne jour de_ 

4. Octobre est le dixieme mois de_ 

5. I/automne est une_ 

6. C’est aujourd’hui __ 

7. Le dernier mois de l’annee est_ , 


8. La semaine a . . . . jours. 

9. Le premier mois de l’hiver est 
10. Un mois a . . . . semaincs. 


2. Make a list of all the French words in the lesson which 
resemble English words or which are from the same source 
and have the same meaning, such as janvier, January. 

Lesson V 

Tout est bien qui finit bien (All is well that ends 

well). 

A. Lisez les phrases suivantes: 

1. II est maintenant onze heures du matin. 

2. Regardez le cadran de Fhorloge ou de votre 
montre. Quelle heure est-il? 
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3. II est onze heures dix minutes, ou, il est on/e 
heurcs un quart, ou, onze heures et demic, ou, il est 
midi inoins vingt, ou, midi moins quart. 

4. L’horlogc a deux aiguilles; la petite aiguille in- 
dique les heures et la grande aiguille indique les mi¬ 
nutes. 

5. Un jour a vingt-quatre heures. 

6. Une heurc a soixante minutes. 

7. Une minute a soixante secondes. 

8. Le contra ire dc midi est minuit. 



9. Sur Lenveloppe on indique l’heure ou la lettre 
est mise a la poste ( mailed ). 

10. Regardez Lenveloppe et voyez. 


B. Vocabulaire: 

on, one , you, we, they, 
people 

indique, shout, indicate 
Llieure. the hour 


mis (e), put 
la poste, post office 
regardez, look at (impera¬ 
tive) 
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voyez, see (imperative) 
maintenant, now 
le matin, morning 
du matin, a.m. (forenoon) 
du soir, p.m. (evening) 

1 ’apres-midi, afternoon 
Je cadran, the face of a clock 
or watch 

l’horloge, the clock 
ia montrc, the watch 
quelle heure est-il? what 
time is it? 


il est onze heures, it is 
eleven o'clock 
un quart, a quarter 
demi (e) , half 
moins, less 
midi, midday, noon 
mimiit, midnight 
l’aiguille, the hand of a 
clock 

au-dessous, below 
le contraire, the opposite 
le facteur, the postman 


C. Repondez aux questions suivantes: 

1. Quelle heure est-il? 

2. Quelle heure est indiquee sur Fenveloppe? 

3. Regardez les cadrans au-dessous. Quelle heure 
est-il? 



4. Avez-vous line montre? 

5. Quelle aiguille indique les heures? 

6. Quelle aiguille indique les minutes? 

7. Le facteur arrive-t-il le matin avec les lettres? 

8. Est-ce que le facteur arrive aussi Fapres-midi? 

D. Grammaire: L’accord de 1’adjectif. 

Un adjectif s’accorde en nombre et en genre avec le 
nom qu’il modifie. 
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Exemple: 

un long voyage — des longs voyages 
une longue lettre — des longues lettrcs 
le grand cadran — lcs grands cadrans 
la petite aiguille — les petites aiguilles 

Exercise 

1. Trouvez la forme convenable de l’adjectif. 

1. line (court) heure. 

2. Elne (grand) place. 

3. Le (premier) jour. 

4. Les (dernier) mois. 

5. Les (premier) lettres. 

6. La (petit) table. 

7. La (premier) adresse. 

8. Les (long) lettres. 

2. Make a list of English words which you think are re¬ 
lated to the following French ones: 

poste heure 

indique contraire 

midi matin 

quart repondez 


Lesson VI 

A. Use/ la lettre suivante: 

Paris, le 12 mai, 1938 

Chore Mademoiselle, 

Me voici a Paris, la capitale de France et la plus 
belle ville du monde! Je vous invite a me rendre visite 
cet etc a Paris. ]e vous promets de vous faire voir les 
beautes de Paris: les grands monuments, les edifices pu¬ 
blics, les pares, les eglises, les palais, les galeries de pein- 
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tures et de sculptures, les theatres, les in usees, les grands 
boulevards, les cafes, les magasins, etc. Je vous promets 
toutes sortes d amusements, de la musique, des pieces 
de theatre, des sports, des promenades en automobile. 

Repondez-moi bientot. Acceptez, je vous prie, l’as- 
surance de mes sentiments les plus affectueux. 

Bien a vous, 

Jeanne Dufour 

B. Vocabulaire: 


me voici, here I am 
je vous invite, I invite you 
rendre visite, pay a visit 
je promets, I promise 
faire voir, to show 
du monde, in the world 
la plus belle, the most beau¬ 
tiful 

une edifice, a building 


une eglise, a church 
un magasin, a store 
bientot, soon 

je vous prie, I beg you, 
please 

bien a vous, sincerely yours 
aimez-vous, do you like? 
j’aime, I like 
je reponds, I answer 


C. Repondez aux questions suivantes: 

1. Oil la lettre a-t-elle ete ecrite? 

2. A qui est la lettre adressee? 

3. Quand la lettre a-t-elle ete ecrite? 

4. Ou se trouve la personne qui a ecrit la lettre? 

5. Oil est Paris? 

6. Avez-vous ete a Paris? 

7. Est-ce que Paris est la plus grande ville du 
monde? 

8. Quelle ville est la plus grande ville du monde? 

9. Quelle ville est la plus grande ville des £tats- 
Unis? ' 

10. Avez-vous ete a New York? 
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11. Avez-vous vu les grands monuments de New 
York? 

12. Avez-vous vu les “ gratte-ciels ” de New York? 

13. Y a-t-il des theatres et des cinemas dans votre 
ville? 

14. Y a-t-il dans votre ville des edifices publics? 
Nommez-en. 

15. Aimez-vous faire des promenades en automobile? 

16. Aimez-vous des sports? 

17. Repondez-vous bientot a une lettre? 

18. Aimez-vous visiter les magasins? 

19. Aimez-vous visiter les musees? 

20. Quelle expression de politesse se trouve a la fin 
de la lettre? 

Exercise 

1. Make a list in a notebook of all the French words you 
have had so far that resemble English words and have the 
same meaning. 

2. How many French words do you really know at the 
present moment? List them in a notebook. 

Questions f or Discussion 

1. How did Child come to get the name France? 

2. Was the contact with Rome of value to France’s de¬ 
velopment? 

3. How many “ departments,” corresponding to our 
states, are there in France? 

4. Can you find the names for the old French provinces? 

5. What can you tell about the province of Normandy 
and the Normans? 

6. Can you tell something about the 14th of July, the 
French 4th of July? 
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7. Can you name some of the most important cities in 
France? 

8 . Tell something about Versailles. 

g. Ask a person who speaks and reads French what 
value such ability can have. 

10. What do you know about braille? 

11. Can you tell something about Pasteur? 

12. Have you ever heard of Lafayette? If so, tell some¬ 
thing about him. 

13. What do you know about Pere Marquette, La Salle, 
Cadillac? 

14. Can you explain why French is called “ the language 
of diplomacy ”? 

15. Why is French so different from Latin? 

16. How did English gel so many French words mixed 
into its vocabulary? 

17. How does it happen that we can understand so many 
French words when we see them, but we find it so hard to 
understand a Frenchman speaking French? 

18. Are there in French any sounds that arc not found 
in English? 

19. How do you pronounce encore ? Why? 

20. Do you know the story of Les Miserables by Victor 
Hugo? If so, tell something about it. 

Activities 

1. Look up and tell something about the province of 
Bretagne (Brittany). 

2. Look up some facts about the famous chateaux 
(castles) in Touraine. 

3. Interview a Latin student who has read Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars and find out what he says about the conquest 
of Gaul: 

4. Learn to sing La Marseillaise. 

5. Ask a student who is studying French to show you 
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his French book and see if you find many words that you 
recognize because of their resemblance to English. 

6. Look in books and magazines for pictures of the best 
known public buildings and monuments in Paris and list 
them. 

7. If you are interested, look up something about some 
of the persons mentioned in this chapter. 

8. Make a list of articles with French names advertised 
in newspapers and magazines. 

9. Make a list of French expressions which you find 
from time to time in your reading. 

10. IIow does it happen that cities like New Orleans 
and Montreal have so many French street names? 

11. Look up and list French geographical names in the 
United States. 

12. Make a list of French words selected from menus. 

13. List some military terms taken from French. 

14. I ust some government terms of French origin. 

15. How does it happen that both English and French 
are spoken in Montreal and Quebec? 

16. List some French proverbs. 

17. Tell something about the famous French dress¬ 
makers. 

18. Look up about the French Academy. 

ig. Look up about the Legion of Honor. 

20. Learn some commonly used French expressions, 
such as: .s 7 / vous plait, a pres moi le deluge, laissez faire, 
savoir faire, com me il faut, bon voyage, etc. 
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Au clair de la lune, 
Pierrot repondit: 

Je n’ai pas de plume, 
Jo suis dans mon lit. 


Va chez la voisine, 

Je crois qu’elle y est, 
Car dans sa cuisine, 
On bat le briquet. 
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CHAPTER 



The Spanish Language 

The Spanish language has spread into all parts of the 
world. The romantic language of old Spain has spread 
almost as widely as the many forms of its mother tongue, 
Latin. Nine countries in South America are the homes 
of Spanish-speaking people: Argentina. Chile, Peru, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay. 

In Brazil, the largest of the South American coun¬ 
tries, Portuguese is the official language, and this is very 
closely related to Spanish. 

In Central America there are six countries in which 
Spanish is spoken: Panama, Honduras, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica. Further to the 
north we have Mexico, and in the West Indies there 
are Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Puerto Rico, a posses¬ 
sion of the United States. In the southern parts of 
California, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico, Spanish 
is frequently heard, as this part of our country was once 
part of the Spanish Empire and later part of Mexico. 
In the Philippine Islands, which we got from Spain 
in 1898, Spanish is spoken in the more civilized regions. 
Then, of course, there are Spain and Portugal, which 
are the mother countries of all these other countries. 
There are no pages in history more colorful than those 
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Gendreau 


About vigil! hundred years before Columbus discovered 
America, the Moots irom the great Atabian deseit drove the 
barbatian Goths out of Spain and settled down to rule the 
countty and to convert the Spaniards to the faith of Mo¬ 
hammed. They brought a rich civili/ation to the countiy. 
The capital of the Moorish state was at Cordova. This is a 
picture of the Cathedral in Cordova as it looks texlay. It was 
originally a Mohammedan mosejue, built by the Moors. 

which unfold lor us the coining of the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese to the New World, and the spread of 
their c ultures and languages. 

Remember that the Romance languages are Roman 
in origin and come directly from the Latin. From where 
did the Spanish and Portuguese come? Long before 
the Christian Era, the Romans spread their rule to the 
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Iberian Peninsula, which is today Spain and Portugal. 
It must be remembered that on the trail of the Roman 
legions there followed the culture of the Romans. 
They built roads that are used to this day; they erected 
bridges, temples, theaters, baths; they built cities and 
towns; and they gave the people a system of laws, a 
written and a spoken language. In Spain and Portu¬ 
gal, as well as in France and even in faraway Rumania, 
the Romans remained long enough so that Latin be¬ 
came the speech of the people. Italian, French, Span¬ 
ish, Portuguese, and Rumanian are today what we may 
call modern Latin. 

Each of the peoples conquered by Rome adopted 
Latin in its own way. Although Latin became the 
Spanish, Italian, French, Portuguese, and Rumanian 
of today, it must not be supposed that the nations began 
by using the Latin speech of Caesar and Cicero or 
that of the educated Romans. At first the conquered 
people clung to their own language and Latin was 
spoken only by the Romans who settled among them. 
Gradually, however, the people took on this speech 
and began using what they thought they heard. How¬ 
ever, what they heard and what they said was far from 
being pure Latin. For instance, they did not use the 
different case endings as carefully as the educated Ro¬ 
mans used them. There was no widespread use of 
books, and there were no printing presses. Hence we 
cannot expect to find that a man in the southern tip of 
Spain,, for instance, should know just how a certain 
thing was said in the schools of Rome. 

The inhabitants of the different parts of the Roman 
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world made their own characteristic changes. After 
the fall of Rome and the splitting of that great empire 
into independent countries, the changes became even 
more permanent. 

A simple comparison will help us see how certain 
Latin words became slightly changed in some of the 
Romance languages. If we make a few comparisons, it 
will be easy to see the similarity in these languages. 
Here are five words in eight languages that will repay 
study. The eighth one, Esperanto, is really an artificial 
language. This means that it has not grown normally 
like the rest, but that it was made by its inventor. This 
language is what many people believe we should use 
universally. This does not mean that we should do 
away with our native tongue, but that each of us should 
learn Esperanto in addition to our own language, so 
as to be able to communicate with the whole world. 
Latin makes up a very large part of it. 


Latin 

Italian 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

fa in ilia 

fa mi glia 

familia 

familia 

miser 

miserabile 

miserable 

miseravel 

lacuna 

laguna 

laguna 

laguna 

port 11s 

porto 

puerto 

porto 

limonata 

limonata 

limonada 

limonada 

French 

Rumanian 

English 

Esperanto 

famille 

fain i lie 

family 

familie 

miserable 

miser 

miserable 

mi/era 

lagune 

laguna 

lagoon 

laguno 

port 

port 

port 

portalo 

limonade 

limonada 

lemonade 

limonado 
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Here are four good reasons for knowing something 
about Spanish. When we speak of the importance of 
Spanish there are several things we ought to consider. 

First, is Spanish of any importance as a help in better 
understanding English? Because of the Norman Con¬ 
quest of England in 1066, English came to be made up 
very largely of Latin coming through Norman French. 

If the invasion of England had come from either 
Italy or Spain in 10G6 instead of from Normandy, the 
result would have been somewhat different and yet 
basically the same, for instead of the Latin form, Italian 
or Spanish would have been developed. 

Therefore, while English borrowed from the French 
and not from the Spanish, French is a tremendous help 
in our study of English; but Spanish, from which Eng¬ 
lish did not borrow, is sufficiently similar so that a 
knowledge of Spanish enables us to trace many words 
to their Latin origin. 

The following lessons in Spanish will illustrate this 
fact, for in them we can read with great ease the history 
of Spain and Spanish America, without the help of 
many explanations as to the meaning of the words. 

Second, Spanish is of importance as a commercial 
language, since that language is spoken by so many 
countries with which there is an ever-increasing amount 
of trade. 

Third, as a language of international importance, 
Spanish holds a very high place. Our constantly in¬ 
creasing relations, political and social as well as com¬ 
mercial, demand that we in the United States have a 
good knowledge of the language of our many neighbors 
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to the south of us. Every traveler who has been to 
Spanish America, officially or unofficially, has expressed 
the opinion that Spanish should be studied in our 
schools. 

And last, we must remember that Spanish has a cul¬ 
tural value, for Spanish literature contains some of the 
world’s most famous books. In order to get the real 
spirit and feeling of what we are reading, we must read 
it in the language in which it was originally written. 
There is much lost in the process of translation. The 
story by the great Cervantes of that famous knight, 
“ Don Quijote,” who allowed his imagination to run 
away with him and attacked windmills because he 
thought they were giants, can be fully appreciated only 
by reading it in the Spanish. Other writers whom we 
should know are: Calderon, Galdos, Alarcon, Valdes, 
Ibanez. Great artists who arc world famous are: Ve¬ 
lasquez, Murillo, El Greco, Goya, Zuloaga, and Sorolla. 


Preliminary Lesson 


Familiar Expressions 


Buenos dfas, sehor. 
Buenas tardes, sehorita. 
Bucnas nochcs, sehora. 
({Como esta listed? 1 
Muy bien, gracias. 
Ilasta mahana. 

Hasta la vista. 

Ad ios. 


Good day, sir. 

Good afternoon, Miss. 
Good night, Madam. 
How are you? 

Very well, thanks. 

See you tomorrow. 
Till we meet again. 
Good-bye. 


1 Notice that in Spanish a question always starts with an inverted ques¬ 
tion mark. I his is helpful because you know at once that you have a 
question to answer. 
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Hace buen tiempo. 
Hace muy mal tiempo. 
Dispenseme listed. 
Muchas gracias. 

Haga listed el favor. 
jEntre listed! 

Con mucho gusto. 

Lo siento mucho. 

El ano, the year 
Enero, January 
Febrero, February 
Marzo, March 
Abril, April 
Mayo, May 
Junio, June 
Julio, July 
Agosto, A ugust 
Septicmbre, September 
Octubre, October 
Noviembre, November 
Diciembre, December 


It is good weather. 

It is bad weather. 

Excuse me. 

Many thanks. 

Please. 

Come in. 

With pleasure. 

I am sorry. 

Los dias de la semana son, 
The days of the week are: 

doiningo, Sunday 
lunes, Monday 
martes, Tuesday 
miercoles, Wednesday 
jueves, Thursday 
vi ernes, Friday 
sabado, Saturday 


Numerals 


^Sabe listed los niimeros espanoles? 


uno 

seis 

once 

dieciseis 

dos 

siete 

doce 

diecisiete 

tres 

ocho 

trece 

dieciocho 

cuatro 

nueve 

catorce 

diecinueve 

cinco 

diez 

quince 

veinte 


Lesson I 

Here- is a lesson in geography written in Spanish. 
Read it and see how easily you can understand it since 
the words are so much like English words. 
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La capital del Brasil cs Rio dc Janeiro. 

GEOGRAFIA DE HISPANO-AMERICA 

Mejico es una reptiblica. El Panama es una re¬ 
publics de Centro-America. La Argentina es una re¬ 
public a de Slid-America. 

La Argentina es una nacion importante. El Brasil 
es una nacion importante de Sud-America. Chile es 
una nacion importante dc Sud-America. 

La capital dc Mejico es Mejico. La capital del Pa¬ 
nama es Panama y la de la Argentina es Buenos Aires. 

La capital del Brasil es Rio de Janeiro y la de Chile es 
Santiago. 

Exercise 

How long did it take you to understand the meaning of 
this geography lesson? 
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Is this your first attempt at reading Spanish? 

What helped you to understand it? 

Can you pronounce the words and read these sentences 
in Spanish? 

Can there be much difference in the sound of these words 
in English and in Spanish? 

How could you learn to read them in Spanish? 

Lesson II 

Here we have a history lesson. There may be a word 
here and there that seems very different from the Eng¬ 
lish. Get the meaning of these words by the help of 
the words that come before and after them. It is often 
possible to guess the correct meaning of these words 
by the meaning of other words that surround them. 
Get ideas from groups of words rather than from the 
single word. 


HISTORIA DE HISPANO-AMERICA 

( Exploration) 

Cristobal Colon descubrio America en 1492. Los 
exploradores espanoles son (are) Ponce de Leon en la 
Florida; Cortes en Mejico; Pizarro en el Peru; Almagro 
en Chile; Juan de Solis en la Argentina; y Cabral en el 
Brasil. 

Cortes canquisto a Mejico en 1519-1521. Los habi- 
tantes de Mejico eran (were) indios — indios Aztecas. 
En las minas (mines) en las montahas habia minera- 
les importantes, — oro (gold) y plata (silver) . Me¬ 
jico era un territorio rico. El emperador de los Aztecas 
era el famoso Montezuma. Los espanoles desearon 
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(wished) conquistar a Mejico, obtener los minerales 
importantes, y convertir los indios a la religion catolica. 

Pizarro cn Sud-America conquisto al Peru; capture 
los minerales oro y plata; y convirtio los indios a la re¬ 
ligion catolica. 


Lesson III 

In this lesson continue to guess at a correct meaning 
of certain words by those that come before and after 
them. However, at the end of the reading lesson there 
is a “ vocabulario ” for those words that may be a little 
difficult. 

HISTORIA DE SUD-AMERICA 

(Colonization y Revolution) 

En Europa Napoleon entro en Espaha en 1808 y 
ocupb a Madrid, capital de Espaha. Las colonias es- 
paholas cn America formaron gobiernos durante la 
ocupacion de Espaha por Napoleon y los franceses. 
Cuando Napoleon sc retire) de Espaha, el rey de Es¬ 
paha, Fernando VII, deseo la reunion de las colonias en 
America, pero los centroamericanos y los sud-ameri- 
canos se declararon independientes. Las tropas espa- 
holas entraron, y comenzo un combate entre los solda- 
dos espaholes y los revolucionarios. 

En la Argentina y en Chile San Martin fue el general 
de los revolucionarios. En Colombia, Venezuela, el 
Peru, y en Bolivia, el general fue Simon Bolivar, el 
heroe y el « George Washington » de Sud-America. 

En Mejico, en 1810 y en 1811 Hidalgo y Morelos, 
los heroes de la revolucion cn Mejico, comenzaron el 
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combate con los espanoles y finalmente en 1821 Mejico 
procuro la independcncia. 

Vocabulario (Word List) 

gobiernos, governments pcro, but 

cuando, when entre, between 

el rey, the king fue, was 


Lesson IV 

In this lesson we have a series of questions in Spanish. 
Do you understand what is asked? Could you give the 
answers? Notice how this is done. 

1. ^Qite es Mejico? Mejico es una republica. 

2. jC'iial es la capital de la Argentina? La capital de 
la Argentina es Buenos Aires. 

3. ^Donde esta Chile? Chile esta en Sud-America. 

4. ^Quien fue el explorador del Brasil? El explora- 
dor del Brasil fue Cabral. 

5. ^Que habia en las montanas de Mejico? Habia 
en las montanas de Mejico oro y plata. 

;que? what? , t ~ ( Hoiu was he called? 

<icual? which? 1 How ivas he named? 

<jdonde esta? 

where is? guerra, war 
£ habia? was there, 
there was 

Exercise 

Write the answers to the following questions, using the 
material of the first three lessons for a reference. 

1. <jDonde estd la Argentina? 

2. dCual es la capital de la Argentina? 
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3. jjGuando descubrio America Cristobal Colon? 

4. (jQuien fue el explorador de la Florida? 

5. <{Que desearon obtener los espanoles en Mejico y en 
cl Peru? 

6. .jQuien entrd en Madrid en 1808? 

7. <:Cuando formaron gobicrnos indcpendientes las 
colonias? 

8. <{Emre quicn comen/d el combate en Centro- y Sud- 
America? 

9. ^Cdmo se llamaba el general de los revolucionarios 
en la Argentina? 

10. (jQuien hie general de los revolucionarios en Vene¬ 
zuela? 

11. <{Quidn es el «George Washington» de Sud- 
America? 

12. (fCiuindo comen/d la revolucidn en Mejico? 

13. <[Cuando termind la guerra de la indcpendencia en 
Mejico? 

14. jQuien fue uno de los heroes de la revolucidn en 
Mejico? 

15. ({Ddnde csta el Brasil? 


Lesson V 

IiOLIVAR Y SAN MARTIN 

Los dos heroes de la indcpendencia de las republican 
de Sud-America son Simon Bolivar en Venezuela, Co 
lombia, el Ecuador, Bolivia y el Peru, y San Martin en 
la Argentina y Chile. 

San Martin luck 6 en la Argentina, cruzo los Andes, 
entrd en Chile y derroto a los espanoles y fue en direc- 
cibn norte en el Peru. En el Peru encontro a Bolivar. 

Simon Bolivar nacio en Venezuela en 1783. Recibio 
su education en Espana. Los habitantes de Venezuela 
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se rebelaron y en 1812 nombraron a Bolivar como ge¬ 
neral. En unos pocos ahos Bolivar aseguro la indepen¬ 
dence del norte de Sud-America — de Venezuela, del 
Ecuador, del Peru, de Bolivia y de Colombia. 

Vocabulario ( Word List) 

dos, two nombraron, named 

lucho, fought como, as 

derroto, routed en unos pocos anos, in a few 

years 

encontro, met, encountered aseguro, assured 
nacio, was born ganaron, gained 

Exercise 

On a separate sheet of paper write the sentences, filling 
in the blanks with the proper Spanish word as is done in 
the examples. Consult the reading lessons that you have 
had for subject matter. Do not write in your book . 

Examples: 

Rio de Janeiro es la capital del Brasil. 

La Argentina estd en Sud-America . 

1. Los heroes de la revolution en Sud-America son 
. . . . y . . . . 

2 .descubrio America en 1492. 

3 .conquisto a Mejico. 

4. En las minas de Mejico habia .... y ... . 

5. El emperador de los Aztecas fue .... 

6. Las tropas de . . . . ocuparon a Madrid. 

7. Las colonias formaron .... independientes en 
Hispano-America. 

8. Cuando Napoleon se retiro de Madrid, el .... de 
Espana, Fernando VII, deseo la reunion de las colonias en 
America. 

9. Las .... espanolas desbarcaron y comenzaron a 
combatir. 
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10. Finalmente los revolucionarios ganaron su . 

11. El « George Washington » de Sud-America es 

12. Recibio su educacion en . . . . 


Hispano-America 

SUD-AMERICA 


Republicas 

C api tales 

* ~ ~ n - 

Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro 

Chile 

Santiago 

Colombia 

Bogota 

Venezuela 

Caracas 

Peru 

Lima 

Ecuador 

Quito 

'w 

Paraguay 

Asuncion 

Uruguay 

Montevideo 

Bolivia 

La Paz 

CENTRO-AM 

1 ERICA 

Panama 

Panama 

N icaragua 

Managua 

Guatemala 

Guatemala 

1 londuras 

Tegucigalpa 

Salvador 

San Salvador 

Costa Rica 

San Jose 

Mejico 

Mejico 

Cuba 

Habana 

Santo Domingo 

Santo Domingo 

Esparia 

Madrid 

Portugal 

Lisboa 
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As can be seen above, Spanish is the language of nine¬ 
teen independent countries, and Portuguese — which 
is very similar — of two: Portugal and Brazil. 

Exercise 

Make a list of English and Spanish words in parallel col¬ 
umns and note particularly the differences in spelling. 

How many Spanish words do you know? 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Why are Spanish and French not more alike since 
both are derived from Latin? 

2. What important differences are there in the pro¬ 
nunciation of Spanish as spoken in Spain, Mexico, and 
Chile? 

3. About how many people use Spanish as their native 
language? 

4. Why is a knowledge of Spanish of value in the 
United States? 

5. What do the terms San and Santa mean? 

6. Can you explain why so many places in California 
and the Southwest begin with San or Santa? 

7. How did the Moors come into Spain? 

8. What do toreros, picador, matador mean? With 
what do we associate these words? 

9. In pictures of Spain the women often wear mantillas. 
What are they? 

10. What are castanets? 

11. What are “ castles in Spain ”? 

12. Why did Columbus, who was Italian, sail from 
Spain to seek the New World? 
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Activities 

1. Prepare a list of words with which you are familiar 
in English, Erench, and Spanish. Put them in parallel col¬ 
umns. 

2. Locate on the map some of the most important cities 
in Spain and in South America. 

3. Look up something about Simon Bolivar. 

4. What can you tell about San Martin? 

5. Look up names of places in the United States that 
have a Spanish origin. 

6. Look up something about bull fights. 

7. Eind what the following names are known for: El 
Alhambra, Granada, El Escorial, Barcelona, Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Los Andes, El Amazonas, Vera Cruz, Gibral¬ 
tar. 

8. Make a list of Spanish words used in our everyday 
life. Examples: banana , tomato. 

9. Look in magazines and newspapers for Spanish 
words; keep a list. 

10. Kind out something about “ Don Quixote.” 

11. Look up something about the Spanish painters 
Velazquez, Murillo, Sorolla, and El Greco. 

12. Tell something about Spanish architecture. 

13. If you are interested in Spanish songs, you can get 
some by writing to the Pan-American Union, Washington, 
D.C. 

14. Learn a Spanish song. 
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CHAPTER 


i 


Italy and the Italian 
Language 

Rome was once the capital of the world. We have 
seen that about 2000 years ago the city of Rome in the 
center of Italy was the capital and mistress of most of 
the world known to the Romans. But the world has 
expanded enormously since those days. Powerful na¬ 
tions have developed, 
great cities are scat¬ 
tered all over the 
world, but none is the 
capital of the world to¬ 
day- 

In the days of her 
grandeur Rome was 
more than a city; she 
was a state, and 
stretched her powerful 
arm in every direction. 
Other cities in Italy 
shared her civilization 
and her culture. 

Italy played a leading 
part in the Renaissance. 
During the Middle Ages 



Verdi, Ilab's greatest compo¬ 
ser. He wrote more than thirty 
operas, three of which — Rigo- 
h’llo, II T> ova tore, and Aida— 
are known all over the world. 
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il was Italy that was the center of the Renaissance, 
that period of renewed interest in the past glories of 
Greece and Rome. It was then that there flourished 
such cities as Naples, Genoa, Pisa. Padua, Bologna, 
Milan, Venice, and, greatest of them all, Florence, 
1 he Treasure House of the World ” as she is 
called. These influential cities produced then and 
later such world-famous men as the writers: Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Manzoni, D’Annunzio, Piran¬ 
dello, Deledda, and Carducci; the master travelers: 
Columbus, Vespucci, Marco Polo, and the Cabot broth¬ 
ers; the scientists: Galileo, Torricelli, Galvani, Volta, 

A modern picture of St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome. Founded 
in 1.152, it is tile largest church in the world. 


By Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 
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and Marconi; the musicians: Verdi, Rossini, Puccini, 
Mascagni, as well as the great singers: Caruso, Gigli, 
Ponsclle, Bori, Schipa, Martinelli, and Martini; artists: 
Michelangelo Buonarroti, Leonardo da Vinci, Tiziano 
Vecellio, Raphael Sanzio, and Benvenuto Cellini. 

These names and many others form a glorious circle 
of which Italy may well be proud and for which the 
world owes her an eternal debt of gratitude. 

The Italian language, as we know, is one of the Ro¬ 
mance languages like French and Spanish, all of which 
are derived from Latin. 

Here is a list of words that are similar in Latin and 
Italian. See if you can write an English word that is 
like each of them. 



Latin 

Italian 

I. 

littera 1 

lettera 

2. 

populus 

populo 

3- 

longus 

lun go 

4. 

ten 1 pus 

tempo 

5- 

persona 

persona 

6. 

status 

stato 

7- 

villa 

villa 

8. 

datus 

dato 

9- 

muneius 

numero 

10 . 

tempi uni 

templo 


The English words come from Latin and not from 
Italian. 

The words above that end in us in the nominative 
case in Latin, end in what letter in Italian? 


1 Words that end in us and urn in Latin end in o in Italian and are 
masculine. Words that end in a in Latin end in a in Italian and are 
feminine. There arc no neuter words in Italian. 
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Words that end in a in Latin, end in what letter in 
Italian? 

Words that end in urn in Latin, end in what letter in 
Italian? 

Preliminary Lesson 


Familiar Expressions 


Buon giorno. 

Good day. 

Buona notte. 

Good night. 

Buona sera. 

Good evening. 

A rivederci. 

Good-bye. 

Come sta? (singular) Come 

How are you? 

stanno? (plural) 

Bene, grazie, e Lei (e 

Well thanks, and you? 

Loro) ? 

Si sta benissimo, grazie. 

Very well, thanks. 

Signore. 

Sir, Mr. 

Signora. 

Mrs., lady. 

Signorina. 

Miss, young lady. 

Si. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Per favore. 

Please. 

Niente. 

Don’t mention it. 

La settimana. 

The week. 

Lunedi. 1 

Monday. 

Martedi. 

Tuesday. 

Mercoledi. 

Wednesday. 

Giovedi. 

Thursday. 

Venerdi. 

Friday. 

Sabato. 

Saturday. 

Domenica. 

Sunday. 

I mesi. 

The months. 


1 The grave accent (') is placed over the last vowel of a word which 
has the stress on the last syllable. 
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Gennaio. 

January. 

Feb bra io. 

February. 

Marzo. 

March. 

Aprile. 

April. 

Maggio. 

May. 

Giugno. 

June. 

Luglio. 

July- 

Agosto. 

August. 

Settembre. 

September. 

Ottobre. 

October. 

Novcmbre. 

November. 

Diccmbre. 

December. 

L’anno. 1 

The year. 

Le Stagioni. 

The seasons. 

La primavera. 

Spring. 

I/estate. 

Summer. 

L’autunno. 

Autumn. 

L’invcrno. 

Winter. 


Numerals 

1. un, uno, ni. 

, un’, una,/. 15. quindid 

2. due 

16. sedici 

3 - 

17. diciassette 

4. cpiattro 

18. diciotto 

r } . cinque 

19. did an nove 

(>. sei 

20. venti 

7. sette 

21. ventuno 

8. otto 

22. ventidue 

9. nove 

30. trenta 

10. died 

31. trentuno 

11. undid 

32. trentadue 

12. dodici 

40. quaranta 

14. tredid 

50. cinquanta 


14. quattordici 

1 The apostrophe indicates that the final vowel of a word has been 
dropped. 
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Lesson I 

Ecco una carta geografica d’ltalia. £ una carta ge¬ 
nerate. Sicilia e un’isola ed e una parte d’ltalia. Sicilia 
e nel mare Mcditcrraneo. Sardegna c anche un’isola 
ed e anche una parte d’ltalia. Palermo e una citta in 
Sicilia e Cagliari e una citta in Sardegna. Italia e una 
penisola; non e un’isola. Vi sono molte citta famose 
in Italia. La capitate eRoma. Unaltra citta e Venezia. 
Genova e un’altra citta e Milano e anche una citta. 
Un’altra citta famose e Napoli. L’isola d’Elba e anche 
un’isola nel Mediterraneo ed e una parte d’ltalia. La 
Corsica anche e un’isola ed e una parte di Francia; non 
e una parte d’ltalia. 


Word List 


ecco, here is 

una carta geografica, a map 
un’isola, an island 
nel mare, in the sea 


anche, also 
citta, city 
vi sono, there are 
un’altra, another 


Exercise 

1. List in parallel columns Italian and English words 
which have the same meaning but show differences in 
spelling. 

2. Where is the island of Sicily? 

3. Name one city in Sicily. 

4. What is the capital of Italy? 

5. Name five cities on the mainland of Italy. 

6 . Name an island* in the Mediterranean belonging to 
France. 

7. Is Italy an island? If not, what is it? 

8. Locate on the map all the places named in the read¬ 
ing lesson. 
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Lesson II 

Here is a lesson in Social Science. It is in Italian, but 
you can read it. See if you have all the answers right. 
Read all of the paragraph through before you begin the 
questions at the end. 

Italia e in Europa. La (the) capitale d’ltalia e 
Roma. Roma e una citta. La citta di Roma e antica. 
La capitale di Spagna e Madrid. La capitale degli (of 
the) Stati Uniti d’America e Washington. Washing¬ 
ton non c una citta antica. Washington e una citta 
giovane. Gli (the) Stati Uniti hanno un presidente. 
L’ltalia non ha un presidente; ha un re. La Francia 
ha un presidente. L’Inghiltcrra ha un re. La capitale 
di Francia e Parigi. La capitale di Germania e Berlino. 

Word List 

e, is giovane, young, new 

antica, old, ancient ha, has 
mi re, a king 

Exercise 

1. Make a list of words from other languages which are 
similar to those in this paragraph. 

2. Which other languages resemble Italian? 

3. What three things does this reading lesson say about 
Rome? 

4. Make a list of Italian words which would be English 
words if you should merely change one or two letters at the 
end. Example: Italia, Italy. 

5. Here is a list of Italian words that might be used to 
tell a man’s profession. Make a list of English words that 
mean the same. If you cannot spell the English word, look 
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it up in the dictionary. The letter f in Italian is often 
spelled with a ph in English. 


il professore 
Parch itet to 
il fotografo 
l’ingegnere 
il medico 


il pit tore 

10 scuitore 
I’alt ore 

11 musicista 
lo scrittore 


6 . Here are some more words in Italian that you know. 
Copy the words and in a parallel column write their Eng¬ 
lish meanings. Note differences in spelling. 


le vacan/e 
il diploma 
Puniversita 
il semestre 
la punizione 
loceano 
rapido 
stupido 


la montagna 
la penisola 
il porto 
nord 
il treno 
l’aeroplano 
la bicicletta 
la letteratura 


Lesson III 

Uomini Famosi 

Vi sono molti uomini famosi italiani. Marco Polo fu 
il piii celebre viaggiatore del Medio Evo. . Marco Polo 
era un veneziano. Dante Alighieri era un fiorentino. 
Egli scrisse un grandioso poema intitolato « La Divina 
Commedia. » Francesco Petrarca e Giovanni Boccaccio 
erano toscani. Esse erano autori. Un altro famoso ita- 
liano era Cristoforo Colombo. Egli era un genovese. 
Un altro fiorentino come Dante Alighieri era Amerigo 
Vespucci. Scopri le coste delPAmerica del Sud, come 
Cristoforo Colombo scopri il nuovo mondo. Leonardo 
da Vinci era un artista e nacque in Italia nel anno 1452* 
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Fu pittore , scultore, architetto, ingegnere, meccanico, 
invc*ntore, c pocta. Un altro italiano come Leonardo 
da Vinci era Michelangelo Buonarroti. Nacquc nel 
anno 1475. Era pittore, architetto, e poeta. Egli creo 
statue famose come: il (the) David, il Mose, la Pieta, e 
P Aurora. Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino nacque nel anno 
1483, e era famoso pittore. Egli firil pittore delle Ma- 
donne famose. 


Word List 


uomini, men 
fu, was 

il piu, the most 
v i aggi a Lore , / ravele r 
Medio Evo, Middle Ages 
veileziano, Venetint 1 
fiorentino, Florentine 
serisse, wrote 
crano, were 
toscani, Tuscan 


esse, they 
autori, authors 
altro, other 
egli, he 

genovese, Genoese 
come, like, as 
scopri, discovered 
nuovo mondo, new world 
nacquc, was horn 
nel, in the 
creo, created 


Exercise 

This exercise is based 011 the lesson of famous men. Re¬ 
read the story carefully and answer the questions about 
them. 

1. What three Italians traveled or discovered new 
lands? 

2. What three Italian authors are of world-wide fame? 

3. Can you name three equally famous Italian painters? 

4. Which two of these men you have named came from 
the city of Florence? 

5. What famous poem did Dante Alighieri write? 

6. For what other things was Leonardo da Vinci famous 
besides being a painter? 
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7* Italian artist was most famous for his statues? 

8. Who was the painter of the Madonnas? 

9. Whic h two authors c ame from Tuscany? 

10. Who discovered the coast of South America? 

11. What explorer came from the c ity of Venice? 

12. In what century weie Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, 
and Michelangelo horn? 


Questions for Discussion 


1. How has the world 
expanded in the last 
2000 years? 

2. What are some of 
the greatest cities in the 
world today? 

3. Which is the largest 
city? 

4. What can you 
tell about the Middle 


Ages? 

5. What great debt 
does the world owe to 
the monks and monas¬ 
teries in the Middle 


Ages? 

6. Did the invention 
of printing have any 
effect in spreading cul¬ 
ture? 

7. Did you ever see 
copies of the Mona 
Lisa? Do you know 
anything about it? 

8 . What do you know about Christopher Columbus? 

9. Do you know how America received its name? 


Caruso, the great Italian tenor. 
One of his favorite roles was that 
of the clown in the opera, I 
Pa gliacci. 



Culver Service 
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io. Who was Dante and what can you tell about his 
great poem? 

n. Have you ever heard any of Verdi’s great operas? 
Name some of them. 

12. In speaking of electricity we say, " so many volts ” — 
Where did we get that word? 

13. What do you know about Marconi? 

14. Why is Galileo famous? 

15. Can you tell anything about the Vatican? 

16. Why does the Pope never visit other countries? 

17. How do you account for the changes the Latin lan¬ 
guage underwent to become the Italian of today? 

18. Latin was a highly inflected language. Is Italian the 
same? 

19. What can you tell about modern Rome? 

20. What are some of the things that the world owes to 
Italy? 


Activities 

1. Look up something about the Renaissance. 

2. Find out something about the Crusades and tell how 
they helped to spread civilization and culture. 

3. Find pictures of some of the great cities in Italy, and 
make a scrapbook of them. 

4. Look up something about Florence and the Medici 
family. 

5. Look up something about Michelangelo and his 
masterpieces. 

6. What do you find about Leonardo da Vinci? 

7. Tell something about Raphael and his masterpiece 
“ The Sistine Madonna.” 

8. Go to the art museum and look at some Italian 
masterpieces. 

g. Keep a scrapbook of pictures by the great Italian 
masters. 
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10. Look up something about Venice. 

11. Find out something about Vesuvius. 

12. Look up something about Pompeii. 

13. Learn to sing some Italian songs. 

14. Prepare a chart showing how some Latin words have 
changed in Italian. 

15. Find out something about the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. 
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Germany and the German 
Language 

English is a Germanic language. When we were 
studying something about the early history of England, 
we saw how different peoples came and settled in Brit¬ 
ain, all bringing their languages with them. Among 
these early settlers in Britain were the Angles and Sax¬ 
ons, who came from Germany and spoke a Germanic 
language. By the term Germanic we do not mean Ger¬ 
man alone. German and English come from the same 
source and are, therefore, related languages. Both are 
Germanic. 

Germanic languages are found also in Sweden, Nor¬ 
way, and Denmark to the north, and in Holland to the 
west, as well as across the sea in Britain. Look on page 
1 (ip and see where these Germanic languages are found. 

Germany has many famous cities. Let us look once 
more at a map of Europe and locate the river Rhine 
which separates Germany from Holland and France. 
Find on the map the important German city, Berlin, 
the capital of Germany, a modern, beautifully planned 
city. Look for the splendid city of Hamburg, where 
large ocean liners arrive bringing the products of the 
world’s markets. Find the famous cities of Dresden 
and Munich, formerly the capitals of the important 
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kingdoms of Saxony and Bavaria. They are renowned 
as the centers of art, music, and learning. Then look 
over at Nuremberg, forever associated with the name 
of the great master artist, Albrecht Diirer. Move west¬ 
ward to Heidelberg, 
that old university city 
famed in song and story. 
From there go north to 
Main/, and then in 
imagination board a 
ship for a trip down the 
Rhine to Kbln (Co¬ 
logne) . That journey 
on the Rhine takes you 
through a veritable 
fairyland with legend¬ 
ary castles and stately 
old ruins rising on both 
banks of the river which 
winds along for miles 
and miles through beautiful scenery. Such vineyards 
as you see! No wonder Rhine wine is famous the 
world over! 

Germany has played a great role in modern culture. 

Germany has not only great cities; she has also famous 
names in literature, art, music, and science. Such men 
as Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, regarded by many as 
the greatest genius that the world has ever produced, 
whose lamous drama Faust is one of the world's great 
masterpieces. With Goethe we always associate his 
friend Friedrich von Schiller, the author of Wilhelm 
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Tell and many other great plays. Other well-known 
writers are: Lessing, Hauptmann, and Sudermann. 

We must not forget to name the “ Father of Modern 
Music,” Johann Sebastian Bach, who stands as one of 
the foremost musical geniuses not only of Germany, 
but of the world. There are other great musicians who 
deserve mention also: Handel, Mozart, Haydn, Beetho¬ 
ven, Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, and Wagner. 

Not only has Germany produced great writers and 
great artists, but also great thinkers and great scien¬ 
tists. People have come from everywhere to study in 
Germany at her great universities, her technical 
schools, her medical schools, and her art and music 
centers. 

The German and English languages have much in 
common. It is easy to see why a knowledge of the Ger¬ 
man language is valuable to all who are interested in 
any cultural and scientific work. The samples of Ger¬ 
man which follow will show how many German words 
can be readily understood by an English-speaking per¬ 
son. This is because the Germanic parent language 
gave English its basic vocabulary. The most commonly 
used words in English are Germanic, such as, the (Ger¬ 
man, die), this (dies), that (das), father (Vater 1 ), 
mother (Mutter) , brother (Bruder), eat (essen), 
drink (trinken), sleep (schlafen) , live (leben ), hand 
(Hand ), foot (Fuss ), eye (Auge), ear (Ohr), hair 
(Hoar) . The English possessive ending (boy’s) , the 
English vowel changes in verbs, such as, see (sehen) , 
saw (sah), give (geben) , gave (gab) ; its vowel changes 

i Nouns are written with initial capital letters in German. 
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in nouns such as foot (Fuss) , feet (Fiisse) , man 
(Afatm) , men (Marnier) , are all characteristic of the 
Germanic languages. 

Some knowledge of German is highly important to 
the student of English because, in spite of the many 
Latin derivatives, basically English is more closely re¬ 
lated to German than to any other important modern 
language. 


Preliminary Lesson 
Familiar Expressions 


Gillen Morgen, mein Elerr, 
wie geht’s Ilmen? 

Danke schon, mil geht’s gut 
und wie befinden Sie 
sic h? 

Gillen Tag, Frau Schmidt. 

Guien Abend, mein Frau- 
lein. 

(hue Nacht, meine 
Freunde. 

Schemes Wetter lieute, nicht 
wain ? 

Ja, a her ein Bisschen zu 
warm. 

Bitte, iihersetzen Sie den 
Satz. 

Verstehen Sie? 

Nein, ich verstehe nicht. 

Aid Wiedersehen! 


Good morning, sir. How 
are you? 

Thanks, I am well, and how 
arc you? 

How do you do, Mrs. 
Schmidt. 

Good evening, Miss. 

Good night, my friends. 

Fine weather today, isn’t it? 

Yes, but a hit too warm. 

Please translate the sen¬ 
tence. 

Do you understand? 

No, I don’t understand. 

Good-bye! (until we see 
each other again) 
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Numerals 


i. eins 

18. achtzehn 

2. zwci 

19. neunzehn 

3. drei 

20. zwanzig 

4. vier 

21. einund/wanzig 

5. fiinf 

22. zweiundzwanzig 

6. sechs 

23. dreiundzwanzig 

7. sieben 

24. vierundzwanzig 

8. acht 

2 5. 1 ii n f u ndzwanzig 

g. neun 

26. sechsundzwanzig 

10. zehn 

27. siebenundzwanzig 

11. elf 

28. achtundzwanzig 

12. zwolf 

29. neunundzwanzig 

13. dreizehn 

30. dreissig 

14. vierzehn 

31. einunddreissig 

15. funfzehn 

40. vierzig 

16. sechzehn 

41. einundvierzig 

17. siebzehn 

50. fiinfzig 


Lesson I 

German and English have a great many words so sim¬ 
ilar that we readily see that they are cognate; that is, 
related. The word cognate comes from the Latin co 
meaning “ with ” and gnatus meaning “ born that is, 

born from the same 

parent language. The following 

pairs of words are cognates: 

English 

German 

word 

Wort 

house 

Haus 

came 

kam 

hungry 

hungrig 

father 

Vater 

brother 

Bruder 
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English 

German 

thanks 

Dank 

foot 

Fuss 

sleep 

sch la fen 

two 

zwei 


There are certain regular sound shiftings whereby 
an English word with p has / or pf in German; for ex¬ 
ample: help — lieljen. English d is t in German; for 
example: drink — trinken; dance — tanz. English t is 
z or (z in German; for example: ten — zehn; cat — 
Katze. English v is I) in German; for example: live — 
lehen; over — oher, uher. 

Of course, there are exceptions to these rules, so we 
must not expect these changes to appear regularly in all 
German and English cognates; but these changes are 
helpful in finding the English and German words that 
are cognate. See how easy it is to read the following 
paragraph. 

Mein Name ist Fritz Baumgartner. Meine Familie 
kam aus Deutschland her. Mein Vater ist in Hamburg 
geboren. Meine Mutter ist in Berlin geboren, aher ich 
bin in Amerika, in Chicago, geboren. Mein Vater und 
meine Mutter sprechen Deutsch, aber sie sprechen 
auch Englisch. Ich kann auch Deutsch sprechen; ich 
lerne Deutsch in der Schule. Ich habe einen Bruder, 
Heinrich, und eine Schwester, Anna. Mein Bruder ist 
Student auf der Universitat von Chicago. Er studiert 
Medizin. Er will Doktor werden. Ich bin in der Hoch- 
schule. Ich will nicht auf die Universitat gehen, ich 
will BMspielen, wie Di Maggio; er ist jamos! Ich finde 
meine Studien interessant genug , aber ich spiele lieber 
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Ball. Mein Vater sagt: „ Fritz ist zu jung, er ist nicht 
alt genug, um zu wissen, was er will. 1 * Ich weiss woh), 
was ich will, ich will nachsten Winter nach Florida 
gehen. Im Winter ist das Wetter kalt im Norden. aber 
im Siiden ist es warm. Meine Familie ist jelzt in Flo¬ 
rida und dort ist es warm wie im Sommer. Das Gras ist 
grim, die Blumen bllihen, und das Wasscr ist warm, so 
dass man im Ozcan baden kann. Man liegt im Sande 
und die Sonne scheint heiss. Ich muss cinen Brief an 
meine Mutter schreiben. Ich hoffe, dass meine Mutter 
mir das Geld sendet, so dass ich zum Neujahrstage nach 
Florida reisen kann. 


Word List 


aber, but 
sprechen, speak 
werden, become 
nicht, not 
spielen, play 
famos, grand, szvell 
genug, enough 
lieber, rather 
um zu, in order to 
wissen, to know 


ich weiss, I know 
jetzt, now 
dort, there 
wie, as, like 
Brief, letter 
schreiben, write 
mir, to me 
Geld, money 
nach, to 

reisen, travel ' 9 go 


Of course you notice many things about this German 
language that you do not understand. For instance, all 
nouns are written with initial capital letters. Some¬ 
times a word is preceded by mein, sometimes by meine. 
Sometimes we find im, then again in. Some verbs stand 
at the end of the sentence, like werden, geborengehen, 
schreiben, sendet, reisen kann. 
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We shall discover that all of these are characteristic 
of the language, and once we have learned it, it is easy 
enough. But these peculiarities make German hard 
for us to learn, because English, which once had some 
of these same peculiarities, no longer has them. We 
do not end our English sentences with one or more 
verbs like the last one in our German example: “ So 
that I for New Year’s Day to Florida travel can.” 

Lesson II 

Der Sommer ist die warme Jalireszeit. Die Monale 
]uni, Jiili, ufid August sind Sommermonate. Der Som¬ 
mer beginnt am einundzwanzigsten Juni and endet am 
einundzwanzigsten September. Dann kommt der 
Ilerbst. Die IIerbstmonate sind: September, Okto- 
ber, und November. Der Herbst ist eine schone Jah- 
reszeit. Im Ilerbst sind die Blatter der Bdume oft viel- 
farbig, grim, gelb, rot , und braun. Spiiler fallen die 
Blatter und dann verbrennl man sie. Die Wintcr- 
monate sind: Dezember, Januar, und Februar. Der 
Winter ist die kaltc Jalireszeit. Der Winter beginnt 
am einundzwanzigsten Dezember. Am funfundzwan- 
zigsten Dezember haben xvir Weilniachlen. Das ist das 
schone Kinderfesl zum Andenken an die Geburt des 
Christkindes. Am fiinfundzwanzigsten Dezember sagt 
man zu seinen Freunden ,, Frohliche Weihnachten 
und dann singt man, ,, O Tannenbaum, O Tannen- 
baum, wie griin sind deine Bliitter.” Man singt auch, 
,,Stille Nachtj heilige Nacht,” und andere deutsche 
Lieder. 
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Word 

die Jahreszeit, the season 
die Monatc, the months 
und, and 
sind, are 
am, on the 
dann, then 
schone, beautiful 
im, in the 

Blatter der Baume, the 
leaves of the trees 
oft, often 

v iel far big, m a ny-co I o red 
gclb, yellow 
rot, red 
spater, later 

verbrennt man sie, people 
(we, you) burn them 
haben, have 
wir, we 
sie, they, them 
Weihnachtcn, Christmas 


List 

das Kinder Test, the chil¬ 
dren's feast 

zum Andenken, in memory 
Geburt, birth 

des Christkindes, of the 
Ch rist child 
sagt, say 

man, we, you, people 
zu scinen Freunden, to his 
(our,your, their) friends 
F r oh 1 i c h c We i h n ac h te n, 

Ilappy Ch ristnias 
Tannenbaum, Christinas 
(pine) tree 
auch, also 

stille Nacht, silent night 
heilige, holy 
andere, other 
deutsche, German 
Lieder, songs 


Lesson III 

Am ersten Januar haben wir Neujahr und dann 
griisst man seine Freunde mit den Worten, „ Gliick- 
liches Neujahr.“ 

Am einundzwanzigsten Miirz beginnt der Friihling. 
Die Friihlingsmonate sind: Miirz, April, und Mai. 
Jetzt wissen wir die Namen der zwolf Monate des Jah- 
res. Welches sind die Namen der zwolf Monate? 

Ein Monat hat vier Wochen. Eine Woche hat sie- 
ben Tage. Die sieben Tage der Woche sind: Sonntag, 
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Montag, Dienstag, Mittwoch, Donnerstag, Freitag, und 
Samstag. 

Nennen Sie die vier Jahreszeiten, bitte. 

Welches sind die Herbstmonate? 

Wieviel Page hat ein Monat? 

Word List 

crsten, first die Namen, the names 

Neujahr, New Year welches, what 

griisst, greet eine Woe he, a week 

mit, with die Tage, the days 

Worten, words nennen Sie, name 

jetzt, now bitte, please 

wissen, know 

Lesson IV 

Der Tag hat vicrundzwanzig Stunden. Eine Stunde 
hat sechzig Minuten. Eine Minute hat scchzig Sekun- 
den. Wieviel U hr isles? Es ist ein Uhr. 



Lindquist 

Es ist ein Es ist lialb Es ist /ehn Es ist ein Es ist ein 
t ] in drei (Uhi) Minuten Vier tel Yiertel 

nach drei nach fCinf i<or acht 

Word List 

eine Stunde, an hour nach, after, past 

Wieviel Uhr? what time? vor, to , of 
ein Uhr, one o'clock ein Viertel, a quarter 

halb drei, half past tiuo 
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Lesson V 

Eine Familie besteht aus den Eltern, einem Vatcr 
und einer Mutter — und den Kindern — Sohnen und 
Tochtern. 

Mein Vater heisst Karl Braun und meine Mutter 
heisst Anna Braun. Ich habe einen Bruder, Karl, und 
eine Schwestcr, Grctchcn. Dcr Bruder mcines Vaters 
ist mein Onkel, die Schwester meiner Mutter ist 
meine Tante, Elise. Meine Tante Elise ist Frau Mid¬ 
ler, ihr Mann heisst Wilhelm Midler. Ihr Sohn heisst 
Fritz, er ist mein Vetter. Meine Tante hat eine Toch- 
ter, Maria, sie ist meine Kusine. Ich habe auch einen 
Grossvater und eine Grossmuttcr. Die Eltern meiner 
Eltern sind meine Grosseltern. Wir sind eine grosse 
Familie. Wir haben viele Verwandte . 


Word List 


eine Familie, a family 
besteht aus, consists of 
Eltern, ( elders) parents 
Kinder, children 
der Sohn (Sohne), son 
(sons) 


die Tochter (Tochter), 
daughter (daughters) 
ihr Mann, her husband 
heisst, is called 
Vetter, male cousin 
Verwandte, relatives 


Let us examine this reading lesson more closely, com¬ 
paring it with English. The small words which modify 
the nouns are usually the keys to the use of the nouns, 
that is, Mein Vater is subject, Meines Vaters is posses¬ 
sive, Meinen Vater is direct object, Meinem Vater is in¬ 
direct object or used after certain prepositions. Meine 
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Grosscltern is plural. This means that German, like 
Latin, is an inflected language. (See page 270.) Per¬ 
haps you do not know that English was formerly like 
German, my was only one form of the pronominal ad¬ 
jective. We still have some inflected forms, such as, I, 
mine , me; she, her; he, his, him; etc. It looks as if it 
would be harder to learn German because of all these 
inflections, but they are quite regular, so that when you 
have once learned them they are not any harder than 
some peculiarities in English. A foreigner trying to 
learn English always marvels at the queer conjugation 
of the verb to he, which starts / am, thou art, he is, we 
are; then follows I xvas t they were; and I have been. 
Is he not justified in asking why we call it to be? When¬ 
ever we think other languages are queer, let us recall 
this English verb which seems easy enough to us. You 
probably do not even remember when you first learned 
it. Your car is trained to hear the combination / am; 
you would not say I he. 

To learn a language, we need to use our ears to hear 
it, our eyes to see it, our mouths to speak it, and our 
hands to write it. 


Questions for Discussion 

1. Is English more like High German or Low German? 

2. What are guttural sounds? How do we pronounce 
ieh, nicht, (loch, Buch? 

3. 1 low does it happen that the Franks, a German tribe, 
gave their name to France? 

4. How does it happen that the Franks adopted the 
Latin spoken in Gaul? 
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5. How does it happen that Yiddish, spoken by most 
Jews, is a form of German? 

6. German has some very long words because they form 
compounds where we use separate words, for example: 
Life Insurance Com fumy, LebensversicherungsgeseUschaft. 
Can you find others? 

7* Instead of Greek and Latin words for new inven¬ 
tions, German finds words to express the same idea in the 
native language; for example: telephone , Fet nsprecher; 
automobile , Kraftwagen; submarine, Unterseeboot; aero¬ 
plane, Flugzeug . Can you find others? 

8. If you have ever been in Germany, can you tell the 
class something about it? 

g. What does German printing often look like? 

10. Do the Germans often use the same print that we do? 

11. Can you read German script? See if you can. Write 
your name in German script. 

12. What does “ Stille Nacht, heilige Naclit ” mean? 
When did you hear it? 

13. How do the Germans celebrate Christmas? 

14. Have you ever heard a German opera? If so, tell 
the class about it. 

15. Do the endings showing changes in use in German 
make it easier or harder to learn? Why? 

16. How do the sounds of the German numerals given 
on page 351 differ from those of the corresponding English 
numerals? 
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Stille Nacht, heilige Nacht 
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Activities 

1. List sonic Germanic languages other than German 
and English and tell where they are spoken today. 

2. Find out how many people speak German as their 
native language and where they live. 

3. Find out the difference between High German and 
Low German. 

4. Find on the map the different states that form Ger¬ 
many and list them. 

5. Tell something about the castles on the Rhine. 

6. Tell something about the Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau in Bavaria. 

7. List as many words as you can which are exactly 
alike in English and German. 

8. Tell something about Karl der Grosse, or Charle¬ 
magne. 

9. Look up the names Goths , Franks, and Allimanni. 

10. Tell what you can about the Danube and the Elbe 
Rivers. 

11. Learn the German song “Die Lorelei,” imitating 
your teacher’s pronunciation of the words. 

12. Learn “ () Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum,” imitat¬ 
ing your teacher’s pronunciation of the words. 

13. Make a scrapbook of pictures of German musicians. 

14. Make a list of modern inventions in German and 
note that they avoid the use of Latin and Greek words. 

15. Find out something about the German gods of an¬ 
cient times and then tell where the names of the days of the 
week came from. 

16. Look up something about the following Germans: 
Robert Koch, Wilhelm Rontgen, Hermann von Helm¬ 
holtz, Ferdinand Zeppelin. 

17. Find out something about the Germans who have 
played an important part in the United States; for exam¬ 
ple: Carl Schurz and Baron Von Steuben. 
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The Polish Language 


Polish belongs to the Slavic group of the Indo-Euro¬ 
pean family of languages. This group is numerically 
very important, for no less than 225,000,000 people 
speak some Slavic tongue (Russian, Polish, Czech, Slo¬ 
vak, Bulgarian, Serbian, etc.). Some scholars believe 
that in the early centuries of the Christian Era all of 
these languages had one common ancestor in the form 
of an ancient Slavic tongue spoken by the primitive 
Slavs. These peoples, roughly speaking, occupied the 
territory bounded on the north by the Baltic Sea, on 
the south by the Adriatic and the Black Seas, on the 
west by the Elbe River, and on the east by the Dnieper 
River. 

The Poles have a long history. Although the Poles, 
or the inhabitants of the plains or fields (pole means 
field or plain) were known to have dwelled along the 
Vistula River as far back as the sixth century a.d., their 
history was merely legendary until Mieszko I became 
king in 962. This first historical Polish king converted 
his people to the Roman form of Christianity, a fact of 
great significance; for by becoming Roman Catholic, 
Poland culturally and socially joined the nations of 
western Europe. This explains why Polish culture is 
thoroughly Western (not Eastern as is that of Russia), 
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why the Poles use the Latin alphabet, and why its for¬ 
eign words came principally from Latin, French, and 
German. 

What are the chief characteristics of the Polish lan¬ 
guage? First of all, it is strictly phonetic; that is, its pro¬ 
nunciation conforms strictly to the spelling. Of all the 
Slavic languages, it is the only one which possesses 
nasal vowels, which give Polish a certain similarity in 
sound to the French. The Polish vowels are always 
short; the accent always falls on the next to the last syl¬ 
lable (penult) ; there are three genders; there are no ar- 
tick's. And we find that nouns have seven cases. The 
vocabulary of the language is very rich, and great use 
is made of the so-called diminutives and augmentatives. 
The diminutive form gives to a word a sense of small¬ 
ness, daintiness—something like the English girl, 
girlie — while the augmentative conveys the idea of 
bigness, clumsiness, ugliness, etc. Thus out of the 
word doin (house) , one can create dorneli (little 
house) , domeczek (tiny, little house) , domeczus 
(pretty, cozy, little house) , domisko (ugly, old house) , 
etc. This can be done with almost any noun in Polish, 
and the shades of meaning thus obtained are sometimes 
so delicate and subtle as to practically defy translation. 
Another thing that is noteworthy about the Polish lan¬ 
guage is that the use of prefixes gives it a great capacity 
for word formation. Thus, by the addition of various 
prefixes to the verb due (to give) , for instance, one 
can obtain at least ten other derived verbs, each having 
a different meaning: dodac (to add) , oddac (to give 
back) , rozdac (to distribute) . 
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Courtesy of Cdynia-America Line 


Wawel Castle in Krakow, the Westminster Abbey of Poland. 
Here all Polish heroes are buried. Among these are Coper¬ 
nicus, Kosciusko, and Pilsudski, whose names are well known 
to students of science and history the world over. 

What are the advantages of studying Polish? In the 
first place, there are no less than 4,000,000 Poles in the 
United States. We can readily see what an asset it 
would be for a professional or a businessman — or a 
politician — if he could understand the language of 
these people. Then again, the understanding of Polish 
gives one a key to all of the other Slavic languages. 

In addition, Polish has much to offer intellectually 
and culturally. The language, through its exacting 
grammar, trains the mind to be very observant and very 
precise. Careless thinking and correct Polish simply 
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do not go together. Then, through the course of her 
moo years of existence as a nation, Poland has given 
the world many great men and women and has contrib¬ 
uted a worthy share to the sum total of the world’s cul¬ 
ture. The following names of Poland’s great sons and 
daughters arc generally known to most of you: Coper¬ 
nicus, Marie Sklodowska Curie, Chopin, Paderewski, 
Josef Hofmann, Leopold Stokowski, Joseph Conrad 
(who wrote in English) , Pulaski, and Kosciuszko. And 
there are many others that could be mentioned. Fur¬ 
thermore, Poland’s literature is very rich and very in¬ 
teresting. Two of her writers, Henryk Sienkiewicz and 
Wladyslaw Reymont, received the Nobel prize, and 
their works have been translated into over twenty lan¬ 
guages. Many of us no doubt have read Quo Vadis by 
Sienkiewicz, or have seen it as a movie. We may have 
also read Ossendowski’s thrilling adventure stories. 
Reymont’s famous Peasants can be found in the Eng¬ 
lish translation in any of our libraries, and lately the 
greatest work in the Polish literature Pan Taduesz, an 
epic by Adam Mickiewicz, Poland’s greatest poet, has 
been placed among the books of the well-known “ Ev¬ 
eryman s Library. Many other Polish works are avail¬ 
able in English translation, and a librarian will be glad 
to furnish a complete list. 


The picture on the opposite page is by courtesy of the Polish Art Service. 
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Preliminary Lesson 

A. Dzieri dobry (Panu), (Pani). 

Good day, (Sir), (Madame). 

B. Dzieri dobry. Jak sif (Pan), (Pani) ma? 

Good day. How are you, (Sir) (Madame)? 

A. Dosyc dobrze, dzrifkujf. A u (Pana) (Pani) co 

Quite well, thank you. And what is new with you? 

nowego? 

B. Nic tak specjalnie, tylko, ze wyjezdzam do Europe. 

Nothing so special except that I am going to Europe. 

A. Z ktorego portu myjczdza (Pan) (Pani) ? 

From which port are you leaving? 

B. Z Nowego Yorku. 

From New York. 

A. Proszf nie zapominac o mnie w Europe. 

Please do not forget about me while in Europe. 

B. (), nic. Napiszf (Panu) (Pani) dlugi list. 

Oh, no. I shall write you a long letter. 

A. Doskonale! Wife zyezf (Panu) (Pani) sczfsliwej 

That is fine! Well, bon voyage! 

podrozy. 

B. Dzifkujf uprzejinie. A poniewaz juz sif nie zo- 

Thank you very much. And since we shall probably not see 

baezymy, wife do widzenia (Panu) (Pani) . 

each other again, I shall say: Good-bye. 

A. Do widzenia! Do widzenia.! 

Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Word List 

Dzieri dobry. Good day. Good morning. 

Dobry wieezor. Good evening. 
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Dobra noc. 

Co slychac? 

Jak si<£ Pan ma? 

)ak si£ Pani ma? 

Dzi^kuj^. 

Prosz^. 

Przepraszam. 

Szkocla! 

Szcz^sliwej podrozy. 
WesoJych Swi^t. 
Szcz^sliwego Nowego Roku. 
Do widzenia. 


Good night. 

What is the news?* 

How are you, Sir? 

How are )ou, Madam? 
Thank you. 

You are welcome. 

1 beg your pardon. 
That is too bad! 

Bon voyage. 

Merry Christmas. 
Happy New Year. 
Good-bye. 


Days of the Week 


Niedziela 

Poniedzialek 

W torek 

Sroda 

Czwartek 

Pi^tek 

Sobota 


— Sunday 

— Monday 

— Tuesday 

— Wednesday 

— Thursday 

— Friday 

— Saturday 


The Months 


Styczeri — January 

Luty — February 


Mar zee 

Kwiecien 

Maj 

Czerwiec 

Lipiec 

Sierpieh 

Wrzesien 

Pazdziernik 

Listopad 

Grudzieh 


- March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 

- October 

- November 
December 


Numbers 


jeden — 

1 

jedenascie 

— 11 

dwa — 

2 

dwanascie 

— 12 

trzy — 

3 

trzynascie 

— *3 

cztery — 

4 

czternascie 

— 14 

pi^c — 

r> 

pi^tnascie 

— L5 

szesc 

6 

szesnascie 

— 16 

siedem — 

7 

siedemnascie 

— l 7 

osm — 

8 

osmnascie 

— 18 

dziewi^c — 

9 

dziewi^tnascie 

— l 9 

dziesi^c — 

10 

dwadziescia 

— 20 
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Lesson I 


The following list shows cognates in Polish, English 
and other languages. 


Polish 

English 

French 

German 

1. papier 

paper 

papier 

Papier 

2. lampa 

lamp 

lampe 

Lampe 

3. maszyna 

machine 

machine 

Maschine 

4. wino 

wine 

vi n 

Wein 

5. zupa 

soup 

soupe 

Suppe 

6. (lama 

dame 

dame 

Dame 

7. orkicstra 

orchestra 

orchestre 

Orchester 

8. stenograija 

stenography 

stenographic 

Stenographic 

9. sylaba 

syllable 

syllabe 

Silbe 

10. d\ktando 

dictation 

dictce 

Diktat 

11. kalendarz 

calendar 

calendrier 

Kalender 

12. ro/a 

rose 

rose 

Rose 

13. kot 

cat 

chat 

Katze 

14. suma 

sum 

somme 

Summc 

15. marynarz 

mariner 

marinier 

Marine 

16. majster 

master 

mat trc 

Meister 

17. typ 

type 

type 

Typus 

18. metoda 

method 

met hod e 

Methode 

19. maj 

May 

mai 

Mai 

20. korona 

crown 

couronne 

Krone 


Find an English word which you think means the 
same as the Polish words listed below. 


1. karnawal 

2. kasjer 
3- fatyga 

4. dclikatny 

5. bukiet 

6. bankrut 

7. fotografja 

8. koszt 
g. cukier 

10. ideal 


11 girafa 

12 lista 

13 artykul 

14 parasol 

15 inzynier 

16. elektryka 

17. kurtyna 

18. komedja 

19. unja 

20. gramatyka 
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Lesson II 

See how much of this you can understand: 

Detroit jest centrem auiomobilowem. Matny In 
uniwersytety. szkolv, hotele, szpitale, teatry, kina, lnu- 
zea, biblioteki. banki, fabryki i parki. Mamy tu lei 
kilku miljonerow. Czy Pan jest miljonerem? Ja? O 
nie! Ja jestem tyJko mizernym profesorem. 

Jan i Marja Z. (brat i siostra) s^ studentami na Uni- 
Aversytecie Wayne. On bydzic adwokatem a ona dok- 
torem medecyny. Studjuj^ oni literature angiclsk;p 
chemje, fizyke, lacine, i francuskie. Oni nie studjujjj. 
ani hiszpanskiego ani greki. Jan i Marja rnajq nowy 
eleganckiautomobil, marki Chrysler, ktory w nocy sloi 
w garazu. Ja lubi$ Jana i Marje, bo inteligcntni, 
kulturalni i sympatyezni. Widzq ich co dzien, bo nasz 
dom stoi oh ok domu ich matki. 

Marja jest muzykalna i bardzo lubi kompozytorow 
polskich, jak Chopina. Wieniawskiego, oraz tahee pol- 
skie, jak polke, mazura, poloneza. (Polonez to taniec 
arystokraeji polskiej.) 

Aha! Czy widzial Pan fdm “ Conquest ” w Movie 
Palace? Jest to interesuj^cy romans mi$dzy ambitnym 
Napoleonem a patrjotyczn^ i lojalnq Marj;| Walewsk^. 
(Napoleon to francuz, a Marja WaleAVska to polka). 
Role Marji WaleAvskiej gra szAvedka, Greta Garbo, ar- 
tystka bardzo utalentorvana, a role Napoleona gra sym- 
patyezny aktor francuski, Charles Boyer. 
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Word List 


jest, is (I,at. est, Fr. est, Ger. 
ist) 

i, and (Sp. y) 
tcz, also 

kilku, several (Fr. quelques) 
czy (introduces a question) 
pan, sir, mister, lord (Gr. 

pan, one who feeds) 
ja, / (Fr. je) 
tylko, only 

pani, madam (more re¬ 
spectful than panna, miss) 
na, on, in 

szef, chief (Fr. chef) 
tym, this 
samyin, same 

brat, brother (Lat. frat-er) 

siostra, sister 

on, he 

a, and 

ona, she 

oni, (hey 

nie, ani, ani, neither, nor 
(Fr. ne, ni, ni) 
majij, they have 
ktdry, which 


niamy, we have 
tu, here 
w, in 

nocy, night (Lat. nox) 
stoi, stands (Lat. sto) 
lubi$, I like (Ger. lieben) 
bo, because 

widz?, I see (Lat. video) 
ich, them, their 
co, every, what 
dzieri, day (Lat. diem) 
nasz, our (Fr. nos) 
dom, house, home (Lat. 
domus) 

obok, long side of 

matki, mother (Lat. mater) 

bardzo, very, very much 

jak, such as, how 

oraz, also 

to, it is, is, this 

widzial, he saw (Lat. vidit) 

mi^dzy, between 

gra, plays 

sympatyczny, congenial, 
pleasant (Fr. sy m pa¬ 

th ique) 


Answer the following questions based on the above 
text: 

1. Czem jest Detroit? 

2. Co mamy w Detroit? 

3. Kto jest mayorem w Detroit? 

4. Kto jest dyrektorem szkol w Detroit? 

5. Kto jest Pani Lindquist? 
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6. Kto jest szefem departamentu francuskiego w Uni 
wersytecie Wayne? 

7. Czy Jan i Marja sq kuzyni? 

8. Czem bgdzie Jan? A Marja czem b^dzie? 
g. Co studjuj^ oni 11a Uniwersytecie Wayne? 

10. Czy Jan i Marja maj^ automobil marki Forda? 

11. Gdzie (where) stoi ich elegancki automobil w nocy? 

12. Ktorych kompozytorow polskich lubi Marja? 

13. Co to jest “ polonez ”? 

14. Kto gra role Marji Walewskiej w “ Conquest ”? 

15. Kto gra role Napoleona? 

Word List 

czem, what 
kto, who 
S3, are (Fr. sont) 


bedzie, will be 
gdzie, where 
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CHAPTER 


21 

Greece and the Greek 
Language 

— -— - — ----- - — - — * 

The whole world looks with admiration on ancient 
Greece. Of all the civilizations of the ancient world, 
that of the Greeks is most to be envied. Blessed as we 
are, surrounded with comforts and the conveniences 
of present-day life, we look with amazement on the 
achievements of the Greeks in architecture, sculpture, 
painting, literature, and drama, all of which surpassed 
in beauty anything seen before them in the ancient 
world. These fortunate people were able to accom¬ 
plish so much because, as free men, they believed in a 
democracy, pursued art and literature in a simple and 
direct manner, loved beautiful things, possessed great 
natural ability, and were always ready and eager to do 
their work well. 

The Greeks were free men living in a real democracy. 
Look on a map for the Greek city Athens, which was 
the first democracy. Every citizen had a voice in its 
free government. Voters of today could well profit by 
the example of the Athenian citizen who felt it a dis¬ 
grace not to take part in the tasks of governing his city. 

We could follow the example the Greeks set us as citi¬ 
zens. All citizens were equal; they participated in 
making, as well as in enforcing, the laws. What is 
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more, the Greek democracy was no empty theory of an 
ideal government; it was the result of actual experi¬ 
ments to find the form affording the most freedom for 
all. 

The Greek ideal of beauty was perfect proportion and 
grace. Great si/e, large expense, and elaborate decora¬ 
tion do not always make 
things beautiful. Per¬ 
fect proportions and 
graceful design were 
the Crreek ideals. They 
knew how to design 
beautiful buildings, to 
carve graceful statues, 
and to write poetry that 
appeals to all mankind. 
They lived with beauty; 
their home, cooking 
utensils, and clothes, all 
reflected an apprecia¬ 
tion of the truly artistic. 

What do we owe to 
Greece ? To the Greeks 
we are indebted for a 
wonderful literature; the delightful stories of the wan¬ 
derings of Ulysses; the stirring tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides; the purposeful humor of 
Aristophanes; the enlightening histories of Herodotus 
and Thucydides; and the profound philosophy of Plato 
— all of which have served as models for the literature 
of succeeding civilizations, including our own. 
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To have a well-trained mind in a trained and beauti¬ 
ful body was the Greek ideal. All the young men of 
Athens and Sparta took part in contests; there were no 
“ wallflowers.” Wisdom and training were for every¬ 
one, but nothing was done to excess. Their sense of 
proportion and beauty serves as a standard for the 
whole world. 

The high ideals of the first great physician. The 
Greeks gave us the first great man in the science of med¬ 
icine, Hippocrates. The principles laid down by this 
great doctor, like the principles expounded by Greek 
scholars in other branches of learning, differ little from 
those of doctors and scientists today. “ The love of the 
art of healing is the same as the love of man,” said Hip¬ 
pocrates. And what more can we ask of any civilization 
than the application of that statement to every action 
of daily living? It is an ideal come to life — the love of 
the art of healing the world physically, mentally, so¬ 
cially, culturally, and politically, all interpreted as the 
love of man. 

This, then, is what the ancient Greeks offer to our 
present-day civilization: an example of all that is noble 
and beautiful. 


Preliminary Lesson 

Greek 

We have seen that the English language has enriched 
itself by borrowing wherever and whenever it needed 
words to express more forcibly or more clearly an exact 
meaning or a shade of difference. You recall that Eng- 
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lish has over fifty per cent Latin in its make-up, but it 
also has taken over bodily a large quantity of Greek 
words. These Greek words are mostly technical and 
scientific terms, but some of them are used so fre¬ 
quently that we have forgotten their foreign origin. 
Among these may be mentioned photograph, syllable, 
analysis, sympathy , program, period, apology, demo¬ 
crat, politics, and many others. 

It is because so many words will have much more def¬ 
inite meanings for us if we know their structure that we 
are now going to undertake a brief study of some of the 
most common Greek roots and some frequently used 
prefixes. It will be a splendid opportunity for you to 
enrich your vocabulary. 


I lere is the Cheek alphabet in case you care to learn it: 


A 

a 

alpha 

a 

(a) 

N 

V 

nu 

n 

(») 

B 

(3 

beta 

b 

(b) 

V 

t 

s 

xi 

X 

(ks) 

r 

y 

gamma 

S 

(g) 

0 

0 

omicron 

0 

(5) 

A 

8 

delta 

d 

(d) 

n 

7r 

Pi 

P 

(P) 

E 

6 

epsilon 

e 

(e) 

p 

P 

rho 

r 

(r) 

Z 

f 

zeta 

z 

( z ) 

V 

a s 

sigma 

s 

(s) 

11 

V 

eta 

e 

(a) 

T 

T 

tau 

t 

(t) 

0 

d 

theta 

th 

(th) 

T 

V 

upsilon 

u 

(00, u) 

I 

L 

iota 

i 

(c) 

<h 

<t> 

phi 

ph 

(0 

lv 

K 

kappa 

k, c 

: (k) 

X 

X 

chi 

ch 

(k) 

A 

X 

lambda 

1 

( 1 ) 

'k 

* 

psi 

ps 

(ps) 

M 


mu 

m 

(m) 

S 7 

CO 

omega 

0 

(0) 


What is a Greek letter fraternity? Do you know any? 
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Preliminary Lesson 

A Visitor Who Came to Stay 

A little Greek followed me to school today. He 
showed up in the most unexpected ways. After a few 
friendly gestures, we became such inseparable friends 
that I forgot about his being a foreigner, and I invited 
him to stay. 

During the school homeroom period Peter and 
George gave a safety dialogue about bicyclists stopping 
for the semaphore lights on street corners. 

Our mathematics teacher, or pedagogue, as my 
friend Helen calls her, discussed the Pythagorean the¬ 
orem about the hypotenuse of a right-angle triangle. 
Ehat’s really geometry, but we later understood it. 

English was fun. We played games with synonyms 
and homonyms. We are going to study antonyms soon. 

After some lively calisthenics in the gymnasium, we 
had lunch — creamed asparagus, parsley-buttered po¬ 
tatoes, with plum and apricot tarts for dessert. Agatha, 
who likes to be different, chose rhubarb pie instead of 
the tart. 

A new melody with four-part harmony caught our 
fancy in music class. It’s a march tune sung by the boys 
at Annapolis. I’ll have to look up the place in our ge¬ 
ography book to find out where it is—just so I don’t 
need a microscope to find it! You know how my astig¬ 
matism bothers me. 
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That reminds me of our work in general science; we 
examined some amphibious creatures — a messy task! 
Zoology and biology might be fun for boys, but it’s ag¬ 
ony for me. 

When our theses were due in history, Miss Philips 
said she wouldn’t take any anonymous papers. She has 
a fine sense of humor, but she certainly has an antipathy 
for autocrats. Democracy is best even in the classroom. 

Our chronometer shows that I have monopolized 
enough of your time today. So, good-bye until tomor¬ 
row. 

Believe it or not! Every one of the underlined 
words in the above story is derived from the Greek lan¬ 
guage. Look in your dictionaries to prove it. 


Lesson I 


Roots 


We have listed below a few of the most common 
Greek roots. Study them and make use of them in the 
exercises which follow. 


Greek Word 

aer 

agon 

arch 

anthropos 

aster 

aristos 

auto 


Meaning 

air 

a contest 

government 

man 

a star 

best 

self 


Derivative 

aeroplane 

agony 

monarchy 

philanthropy 

astronomy 

aristocrat 

autograph 
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Greek Word 

bios 

chronos 

demos 

ge 

gramma 

grapho 

(h)odos 

(h)omos 

(h)udor 

kratos 

lithos 

logos 

metron 

micros 

monos 

nomos 

ode 

onoma 

orthos 

pan 

pathos 

philos 

phonia 

phos 

physis 

polis 

sophia 

skopein 

taktos 

tele 

techne 

Theos 

therme 

titheni 

zoon 


Meaning 

life 

time 

people 

earth 

a letter 

write 

a way 

like 

water 

rule 

stone 

speech, science 

measure 

small 

alone 

law 

a song 

a name 

right 

all 

feeling 

love 

a sound 

light 

nature 

a city 

wisdom 

to see 

arranged 

distant 

art 

God 

heat 

set 

an animal 
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Derivative 

biology 

chronometer 

democrat 

geology 

monogram 

telegraph 

period 

homonyms 

hydrant 

autocrat 

lithography 

philology 

geometry 

microscope 

monologue 

economy 

melody 

anonymous 

orthodox 

panacea 

sympathy 

philosophy 

phonetic 

photography 

physics 

politics 

philosophy 

telescope 

syntax 

telephone 

technical 

theology 

thermometer 

thesis 

zoology 
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Lesson II 

Prefixes 

By means of the following list of Greek prefixes you 
will be able to understand the fundamental meaning 
of many words which we use frequently, and you will 
also be able to form many new words. 


Greek 

Meaning 

Examples 

a- (an ) 

not 

atheist, anarchist 

amphi- 

on both sides 

amphitheater 

ana- 

up, again, back 

analysis 

anti- (ant-) 

against 

antidote 

apo- (aph-) 

off, away 

apology 

auto¬ 

self 

autograph 

cat a- (cath-) 

down, against 

catastrophe 

dia- 

through 

diagnosis 

dis- (di-) 

twice, two 

dissyllable 

cpi- (cpll-) 

on, among 

epitaph 

cu- 

well 

euphony 

Jieini- 

half 

hemisphere 

hyper- 

over, beyond 

hypercritical 

hypo- 

under, less than 

hypothesis 

pan- 

all 

panacea 

para- (par ) 

beside 

paragraph 

peri- 

round 

period 

pro- 

before 

program 

syn- (syl- sym- sy- 

with, together 

syntax, sympathy 


Lesson III 

Separate the following words into their component 
parts, giving the meanings of each part: 

Example: thermometer — thermos, warm; metron, 
measure. An instrument for measuring heat. 
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1. orthophonic 

2. biography 

3. monologue 

4. synonymous 

5. antipathy 


6. euphonic 

7. program 

8. diameter 

9. amphibious 

10. architect 


Lesson IV 


Find the prefix or stem which, put before the follow¬ 
ing stems, forms a word you know: 


1. pa thy 

2. logue 

3. nomy 

4. meter 

5. phone 


6. archy 

7. cratic 

8. graph 
g. polis 

10. scope 


Lesson V 

Make a list of English words derived from Greek 
w hich we use in our daily speech or find in our reading, 
such as telegram. 


Lesson VI 

The following are commonly used Greck-English 
w r ords. Find live others in magazines or newspapers 
and add them to the list. See how long a list you can 
make before the end of the term. 


Symphony 

Monotony 

Stenography 
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Philanthropy 
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Questions for Discussion 

1. Why do people to this day speak of ancient Athens 
with such admiration? 

2. What did ancient Greece have that Rome had not? 

3. What is meant by “ Spartan simplicity ”? 

4. What do you think was the secret of Greek superi¬ 
ority? 

5. What is meant by a democracy? What is the actual 
source of the word? 

6. In what forms of culture did the Greeks excel? 

7. Who was Hippocrates? 

8. What is the ideal of good government? 

9. What is a good citizen? 

10. What does the modern world owe to ancient Greece? 

11. What do we mean by beauty in design? Consult 
your art teacher. 

12. What do you think of the idea of obliging a man to 
vote at elections? 

13. Why is freedom necessary to the development of the 
individual? (This topic could be the subject of a debate.) 

14. What is meant by “ the Socratic Method ”? 

15. What did Rome owe to Greece? 

Activities 

1. A committee can work out a report of the following 
topics: (a) The Age of Pericles, (b) Solon, (c) Themisto- 
cles, (d) Draco, (e) Thermopylae, (f) Socrates, (g) Plato, 
(h) Aristotle. 

2. Find out something about the Oracle at Delphi. 

3. Tell something about the origin of the Olympic 
games. 

4. Report on the Acropolis at Athens. 

5. Tell something about Greek art. 

6. Find the meaning of the Latin phrase “ mens Sana, 
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in corpore sano,” which was one of the ideals of the an¬ 
cient Greeks. 

7. Go to the art museum and look at some Greek 
statues. You will see that they are the equal of, it not better 
than, the best in modern sculpture. 

8. Make a miniature Greek temple. 

9. Copy in some medium a Greek bust or other piece of 
sculpture. 

10. Tell something about the Greek gods. 

11. Compare the Greek and Roman gods. 
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Epilogue 

We have seen what an interesting study a foreign lan¬ 
guage can be. Other languages are really no queerer 
than our own, as this bit of verse says: 

OUR QUEER LINGO 1 

When the English tongue we speak 
Why is “ break ” not rimed with “ freak ”? 

Will you tell me why it’s true 
We say “ sew,” but likewise “ few ”? 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot rime his “ horse ” with “ worse ”? 

” Beard ” sounds not the same as “ heard 
“ Cord is different from “ word 
“ Cow ” is “ cow ” but ” low ” is “ low 
“ Shoe ” is never rimed with “ foe.” 

Think of “ hose ” and “ dose ” and “ lose 
And think of “ goose ” and yet of “ choose.” 

Think of ” comb ” and ” tomb ” and “ bomb,” 

” Doll ” and “ roll ” and “ home ” and “ some.” 

And since “ pay ” is rimed with “ say,” 

Why not “ paid ” with “ said,” T pray? 

Think of “ blood ” and “ food ” and “ good ”; 

” Mould ” is not pronounced like “ could.” 
Wherefore done,” but “ gone ” and ” lone ” — 

Is there any reason known? 

To sum up all, it seems to me 
Sounds and letters don’t agree. 

1 Quoted from the Service Bureau for Classics Teachers. 
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EPILOGUE 

Maybe the day will come when everybody will be 
able to speak and understand one language besides his 
own. What will that universal language be? Perhaps 
the artificial language “ Esperanto.” Or will it be that 
simplified form oi our own language called k ‘ Basic 
English ”? One thing is sure, man will continue to 
seek until he finds a way to communicate with other 
men everywhere. 

And so we have come to the end of this part of our 
journey on the language highway. We now know that 
it is a road leading ever onward and upward. There 
are steep climbs, dull spots, and numerous obstacles in 
the path, but that is life itself, and there arc always new 
adventures ahead. We have made many discoveries on 
our journey. We never realized before what power 
words have and how many of them have such interest¬ 
ing histories. We never realized that people all over 
the world have contributed to our language. We never 
before understood just why there are so many impor¬ 
tant facts that must be learned in order that we may use 
our language to the best advantage. 

Let us close as we began, with a gesture, a wave of the 
hand, a smile and a nod, for there is no good-bye to lan¬ 
guage. It is endless and we have lots more to learn on 
the language highway. So here's “ Bon voyage! 

“ Auf Wiedersehen! ” “ A rivederla! ” “ Adios! ” 
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